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Philadelphia to Hollywood, California 
»,200 exciting miles in 20 sight-seeing 
days that’s the vacation trip Miss 
Barbara Ann Duffy and Miss. Jane Sny 
der took in a brand new Chevrolet! 
We saw everything,’’ Miss Duffy says 
Chicago, Yellowstone, the Rockies, La 
Vegas, San Francisco, you name it—we 
aw it—and our Hertz car purred along 
just like a kitten. Then, we left the car in 
Hollywood and returned home by plane.* 
Best of all,’’ Miss Duffy adds, “‘we 
plit the cost!’ You can, too In fact, 
five can ride for the cost of one! Rent a 
bright, new ‘Turboglide Chevrolet Bel 


Air or other fine car. All are expertly 











“We drove a wonderful 


Hertz car coast to coast 
and split the eost!” 


Says Miss Barbara Ann Duffy 
of Philadelphia, Pa 


maintained. With power steering, too 
Cost? The low national average rate is 
only $38.50 a week plus 9 cents a mile 
And that includes all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance 

Why not try The Hertz Idea this sum- 
mer? When school’s out, get four other 
teachers and take an economical vaca- 
tion in a Hertz car. Drive all the way, or 
go one-way or round-trip by train or 
plane and rent a Hertz car there. What- 
ever, call your courteous local Hertz of- 
fice to reserve a car anywhere. We're 
listed under ‘‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere! Hertz Rent A 
Car, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


More people by far...use 


HERT. 


Rent a car 





*“Rent it here... Leave it there” Now, nation-wide at no extra charge! (Between Hertz cities on rentals of $25 or more. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only 














BEGINNING MEMBERS * 
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IN AN ALBUM OF SEVEN 12-INCH y 


.--A SENSIBLE PLAN TO ENABLE YOU TO BUILD 
A BALANCED RECORD LIBRARY UNDER GUIDANCE 


HEIFETZ 





PERFORMED BY 


WORLD-CELEBRATED ARTISTS 


...at a 45% saving the first year and 333% thereafter 


... this can be done by building up your collection systemati- 
cally, instead of haphazardly —and always with the help 
and the guidance of the distinguished panel listed below 


OST MUSIC-LOVERS, in the back of their 
M minds, certainly intend to build up 
for themselves a representative record li- 
brary of the World’s Great Music. Unfor- 
tunately, almost always they are haphazard 
in carrying out this aspiration. The new 
Society is designed to meet this common 
situation, sensibly, by making collection 
more systematic than it now is in most cases. 


* Because of more systematic collection, 
operating costs can be greatly reduced. The 
remarkable Introductory Offer at the leit is 
a dramatic demonstration. It represents a 
45% saving in the first year 


* Thereafter, continuing members can 
build their lifetime record library at 
almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING. For every two 
records purchased (from a group of at 
least fifty made available annually by the 
Society) members will receive a third RCA 
Victor Red Seal Record free. 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is GutD- 
ance. The Society has a Selection Panel 
whose sole function it is to recommend 
“must-have” works that should be included 
in any well-balanced record library. Mem- 
DEEMS TAYLOR, 
composer and commentator, chairman; 


bers of the panel are: 


JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic; 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Di- 
rector, NBC; JOHN M. CONLY, editor of 
High Fidelity; AARON COPLAND, com 
poser; ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, music critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS 
MOORE, composer and Professor of Music, 
Columbia University; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, 
composer and president of the Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE 
SMITH, chiet of the Music Division, New 
York Public Library; and G. WALLACE 
WOODWORTH, Protessor of Music, Har- 
vard University. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 
FE“ H MONTH, three or more rca Vicror Red 


Seal Records will be announced to mem 
bers. One will always be singled out as the 
record-of-the-month, and unless the Society is 
otherwise instructed (on a simple form always 
provided ), this record will be sent to the mem 
ber. If the member for any reason does not 
want the work he may specify that one of the 
alternate records be sent him. Or, whenever 
he pleases, he is free to instruct the Society to 
send him nothing. For every record purchased, 
members will pay only $4.98, the nationally 
Victor Red Seal Rec- 


ords (plus a small charge for mailing). 


advertised price of RCs 


* PLEASE READ CAREFULLY: One hundred thousand Beethoven-Toscanini albums have 


been manufactured for quick delivery to beginning members. When they are all spoken 


for, the Society reserves the right to change the terms of any offer to beginning members 


Applications must be honored in the sequence received. Should any application be received 


too late, the applicant will be notified and he may cancel his membership if he so desires. 


LANDOWSKA 

















LONG-PLAYING RECORDS FOR — 


$398 


(plus a small charge for postage) 


| Nationally advertised price: $34.98 


under 








THE SOLE CONDITION IS THAT BEGINNING 
MEMBERS AGREE TO BUY SIX RCA VICTOR 
RED SEAL RECORDS FROM THE SOCIETY 











tinue, 
the Society, I will receive a third Rca Victor 
record, free. To maintain membership after 
the first year, I need buy only four records 
from the Society in any 12-month period. ciry 





RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music 

c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please register me as a member and send me 
the seven-record Toscanini-Beethoven Album 


the conditions stated at the left and 


above, billing me $3.98, plus postage. I agree 
to buy six additional records within twelve 
months from the Society. Thereafter, if I con- 


nNoTeE 


for every two records I purchase from 





DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


ADDRESS 














RCA VICTOR 


DEALER'S NAME 


ZONE STATE 
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% BORROW '100°%,..°600% 


% 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


PAY OLD DEBTS 


for HOME REPAIRS | 





















By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS Sleman telenivah. tomemnens 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 

SIGNATURE ONLY 
© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MALL. All mail is sent to you 

no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


in a plain envelope and the 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


transaction is completely 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 


confidential and private 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 

lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 

short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 

to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 

approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 

for the time you use the money no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
° SUMM Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

N ER PAYMENTS 

® No principal during summer vacation, 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Financé Company, 


confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
PRIVATE 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
e The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


ff your own home. You see no agents or 
Se } 

only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 







Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 












Cash | 24 
Months 


Cash | 20 
You Get Months 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $275 
20000, 1343 50000 27469 
30000 1995 60000 3249 


You Get | 




















signers 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. Y - 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








meer Keer os aidiitiieeiadeteiemeal 4 
FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
i . i 
1 To State Finance Company, Dept. Y - 133 ‘The following are all the debts that I have i 
! ; ; . Full Amount Paying ' ry 
' 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo ro Whom Owing \ddress } 
ry Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made « e 5 
i ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost . ‘ 
whatsoever. 
' ; % s ! 
§ Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your PILE INFORMA! ey ibe Plea ¢ list below relative information i 
rT payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? OF our Confidential Mi i 
! Amount earned Number of mont Name of Relative Relationship) : 
§ Age... per month $ 1 receive salar i 
: Name and address Street rown State Occup ; 
of school you teach 
' How long wit! Pr Name of Relative Relationship ' 
1 pr nt employer t Street lown State Occup 1 
Husband or wife's > f 
; employment nth > Name of Relative Relationship i 
To whom are payments o! 
: auto made Narn lbowh street Town talk Occup : 
: otra py ant mn Name of Relative Relationshiy : 
Amount you owe bank’ § M t pa t $ 
i What securit n bank ur Street rown State Occuy i 
i List below OTHER Loan or 1 r person) you NOW owe on a loar The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if ! 
| any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent i 
} s a to (Nam¢ (Add } ' ' ' 
| Sir ul treet 
8 Pay rent or real estat + el Here ire } 
t payment to? (Name blown ‘ 
t Purpose of loan flown County tut | 
1 ' 
'NOTE Amount M First Payment Final Payment i 
' of Loan $ Payment § | Due Dat Due Da D : 
l sideration of the A t of Le bove stated y ' N ka, the ed t i 
1 se ay 4 any 2 e - ‘ 
A Mont Pa t ated a First I t 
i Due Date am ‘ t I I all al s ‘ 
§ tort ‘ ‘ t iy 
§ w. t in the t ‘ t maid t t 
r) d and paya ' 
gt reed t t ‘ and 1 by virtue of the a 
laws of Nebraska 
| > t 
j NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. PERSONAL r 
§ ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY SIGNATURES . : i 
> (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
1 1S NOT RECEIVED. REQUIRED : 











| RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ce ce ce ce oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ed 
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While everyone else wast e@ ’ 3 lest year Easter Egg Hunt 
fi, . ANN MARIE'S artists were os busy dreaming up Exciting Art 
¥ Cuaver | Projects just for you for Easter, 1958, FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 
{enero Sparkling New Treatments 
‘ " You be amered Jelighted . at eve unusual project 
A ) they've eated typical Easter motif 7) flower | 
. y/ —_ *99 hick jucklings, et . . but in entehe new ways. Your 
. , al * hei - ~s ‘ — t i “3 +: Hapr vy Easter f ra “Tes it " A CCORDING to a recent news release, 4 recent letter from Sister M. Imeldis 
’ gif jreetings, favors... that spread the American Heritage Foundation of St. Philomena Convent in Chicago 
(s . Easter good-w fer and w | is presenting to every school a free speaks for itself: 
»t Pre-Planned to save | record of the first hi-fidelity recording “This little photograph proves that 
-< )) . srt, S RY of our National Anthem. teachers do ‘help one another.” Last 
we you time and trouble. Chis is an admirable undertaking, May, The Instructor published an arti- 
fA72 a KA Why spend valuat time leaf th " All for postpaid and no small one to be sure. I dislike cle (p. 32), “Sammy the Clown.” ... I 
> Yr ’ ’ 





/ v= \ pes oe Sects negenincs heartily the kind of patriotism that made the big clown in the photograph 
pees SS noe oan Gene , aan teaches that our country can do no and stood him up in frent of my first- 


LOS Here's ne ow, fresh, expansive feeling ' YOU GET ALL THESE wrong: but om the other hand, love of | grade classroom. The opening day of 
~— “4 


country is a noble emotion and there is school he held a big *Welcome”™ sign 


a ne rae . ' 7 - es on © Beautiful EASTER good reason for children to get a spe- Then as we learned the alphabet we put 
Ie" Shep truct pape ° srend-Up BUNDY cial thrill as the flag is raised and our each letter on a dot on Sammy's sult 
‘4 -~ ‘im i epeseibememasenesaoceasenaesemeses PLACE CARD National Anthem is played It was a thrill for the children to 


help Sammy get “all dressed up.” We 





NUT CUP - Tulip Motif 


—L 2) > Lloyd K 1 him for tl hs f 
bd ; le o , ur Sp y “ee or three months tor various 
J © Flowering GREETING vd King, who writes in our Spring wu im for r variou 
( | Ann Marie s CARD Texthook Review. is executive secretary alphabet drills and games. The chil- 

















It includes valuable information rela- 


© Daffodil WINDOW | of the imerican Textbook Publishers 

l Brand NEW Special EASTER ART PICTURE Institute This organization dedicated 

| bd Easter LILY BOOK to producing better learning tools for 

| ANN MARIE'S gwabge ART SERVICE MARK schools is »ported by the te vthook 

12 Newburg Ave.,Dept. 138 go 3!, tl. @ Easter Egg FAVOR . : : se , i a ae 
e Fan-Shaped HANDKER.- | companies, who s¢ up high standards 

! PLEASE Ple ase rush complete new CHIEF HOLDER for its members, 

1 pain Easter Art Packets at $1 each. and many others The Institute is offering a free book- 

| let entitled Budgeting for Textbooks. 

l 

| 

i 

! 


, . tive to wise ordering Your textbook 
A ae 7 committee can write to American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, 432 Fourth 
‘ natn Send today frenue New York 16. N.Y. 





That tax expert friend of all teachers, 
Joe Arkin, reports a valuable decision 


CLEMENTARY SCHNCE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE affecting the teacher’s income tax on 














alt APPARAT e ° 
encwnes mADE EASY page | Dont miss this, for it may 
The ‘ o sins adequ ate well iffect you 
appara ’ ’ ] rv 
~- Ones glace se Aci gg gl 20 ex When we included two pages on dren really missed him when T gave 
sia A picture worth a th and words Viddle-Grade Phonics in the January him to our kindergarten teacher * 
mR. "The teach —— ~y J ~ -_ issue, information about reprints was I hope that Adina Peters of Swift 
f w and is a g eat time-sever for the placed at the top of the page—almost Current, Saskatchewan, is reading this. 
t smack up against the title, but some- She sent us the idea, and I want her 
What the kit contains: how we missed, because many letters to see this real proof o} us usefulness. 
. Over 100 pieces of science equip- have come in asking how to order. 
ment. Please, please, please, before vou write [he distinguished group of men in 
2. Workbook of over 120 experi- go back and take a second look. Full the picture below aren't congressmen 
ments. : , = directions are in your January Instructor or school superintendents. They are 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x ; : 
16” x 20”. page lo, and reprints are still available our Instructor representatives who call 


on your schools and show The Instructor 





For Free Elementary Science Catalog 


Edward Popen, the author of Want and our line of teaching aids to your 


write to ) ey ¢ . 
ove to Try It? (p. 105), is an Instructor superintendent and principal. Recently 


Price complete with teaching manual, equip- STANSI SCIENTIFIC co. Reader-Editor from the Rush-Henrietta this group was here in Dansville for 














ment and metal storage cabinet $54.75 1231 North Honore St. | school district. Ed does a fine job as a meeting. For two days they swapped 
Teaching Mancal only $1.50 Chicago 22 rt eels elementary co-ordinator in a trying stories, argued, compared notes, and 
situation of overcrowded half sessions slapped each other on the back. We 

| Yet, when you talk to him, he gives all got better acquainted, and here at 

all the credit to his principals and the Company we're looking forward to 


FOLE — RECORDS & PICTURE canoe D Som a anaes -* a return visit. 
:, S good reading. Even schools not on half 
POSTERS | ores anges te a Wary 2. Berm 
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Russell Records, Inc. me 7 ) w by ¢ 
ate 8 Venturer Os ith @ Symbols of Democracy 


Dept. R-3, Ventura, Calif. 
@ Symbols of Freedom 
Be a Reader of the Leader 
Each Set $1.50. Order from: 
iption today. 
Order your subscription todays | a. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. Dansville, N. ¥. 
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ON THE EDUCA 


IONAL HORI 





JOHN F. KENNEDY 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


You Educate Future Politicians 





T OO many Americans, including teachers, are not accustomed 

to thinking of politicians as educated men. We may be ex- 
perienced, or cynical, or skillful, or shrewd, or even fluent—but 
this requires no more education than finding your way around 
a smoke-filled room. Mothers may still want their favorite sons 
to grow up to be President, but, according to a famous Gallup 
poll of some years ago, they do not want them to become poli- 
ticians in the process! 


Teachers find it difficult, I believe. to acc ept the differences between 
the laboratory and the legislature. In the former, the goal is truth 
pure and simple, without regard to changing currents of public 
opinion; in the latter, compromises and majorities and procedural 
customs and rights affect the ultimate decision as to what is right or 


good, or more accurately, what is possible. 


This disdain for the political profession in our schools and com- 
munities did not matter quite as much in the days when active par- 
ticipation in the political affairs of the nation was limited to a select 
few. But today, the implications of national policy necessarily make 
politicians of all of us. Today, every citizen, regardless of his interest 
in politics, “holds office”; every one of us is in a position of responsi- 
bility; and, in the final analysis, the kind of government we get de- 
pends upon how we fulfill those responsibilities. 


In these times, in facing these issues which deeply touch the lives 
and fortunes of every citizen, in making these hard decisions which 
require overwhelming public support, we cannot—we dare not 
exclude the people or ignore their opinions, whether right or wrong. 
Instead, in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “If we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome dis- 
cretion, the remedy is not to take it from them—but to inform their 
discretion by education.” 


“To inform their discretion by education”—this is your task, 
and the task of every teacher in every city and village in America: 
the education of American politicians, of all, or nearly all, 
Americans to serve as politicians in making public policy. But 
what kind of education will you offer? What kind of training is 
necessary to prepare young Americans for a more active and en- 
lightened role in the political affairs of their nation? Permit me 
to offer a few suggestions from my vantage point in the political 
arena. 


First, | would emphasize that we need not an overconcentration 
upon civic and political affairs, but the development of a broad range 
of talents. We do not need men like Lord John Russell, of whom 
Queen Victoria once said that he would be a better man if he knew 
a third subject—he was interested in nothing but the Constitution 
of 1688 and himself. We need instead men with the education of 
Thomas Jefferson, described by a contemporary as “A gentleman of 
32, who could caleulate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an artery, 
plan an edifice, try a case, break a horse, dance a minuet, and play 
the violin.” 


Second, I would emphasize that we need scholarship fitted for 
practical action, for something more than merely discussing political 
issues and deploring their solutions with learned phrases; we need 
intellectual achievements fitted for more than the delights of ab- 
stract discourse. 


Third, | would emphasize the importance, in teaching students 
about public affairs, of avoiding the confusion of political idealism 
with political fantasy or rigidity. We need idealism in our public life 
—we need young men and women who will stand for the right re- 
gardless of their personal ambitions or welfare. But let us not permit 
them to carry that idealism to the point of fantasy—to the point 
where any compromise or concession is regarded as immoral. Henry 
Clay, who should have known, said compromise was the cement that 
held the Union together, 


There is considerable talk these days of the educational world’s 
need for assistance from the political world. | am confident that 
assistance will be forthcoming. But I have also stressed to you 
the assistance which the world of polities needs from the world 
of education; and to that end I ask your thoughtful attention to 
the task of uniting our two worlds still further. 


Are hoon» 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 






RUTH W. GAVIAN 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 





can have everything he wants and that they are to learn to make a wise sclection 
some people are able to get more of what of food, they need guidance. How can 
they want than others. Children begin to they get the most food values for the mon- 
think about their future economic roles cy they have to spend? This is a vital ques- 
and the different occupations they might tion, inasmuch as many children, regard- 
enter. They need to learn to appreciate less of family income, fail to have a good 
good w 1rkmanship, honesty, de pendabili- diet. Food selection is therefore an impor- 
ty, and the spirit of service to others. They tant phase of economic education. Teach- 
can be helped to understand thei pare nts’ ers W ll find many sugeestions in the 
economic problems, why a child cannot pamphlet “Teaching Nutrition in the Ele- 
have everything he wants, and how he can mentary School.”! 


contribute to better family living Selecting tovs and playthings— 


Children should also learn what the Many elementary teachers give their pu- 
community does for them, what people get nile = chance to make wlavthine: from 
for tax money, and what the voluntary scrap materials. In nleanine the project, 
groups do for the community. In addition children might hb uided to think about 
children in the elementary grades can be- such questions as: What type of plaything 
gin to analyze economic events and can will provide the most fun for the longest 


. 
i Jevelo Ine begin to see cause-and-effect relationships. time ? What materials will be most dur- 
2) able? If the toy is intended for a gift, will 


Activities te Deve 
Economic Understanding 





t itisfy the hild to whom it is given 


, * One imaginative third-grade teacher 
Keon yn ic Here are typical activities of children launched a study of commercial toys and 
that may be used to develop economi playthings several wecks before Christmas 

. . understanding The desired outcomes are She proposed that the children decide 

| | »aywroc4ire ay growth in the child’s competence to recos whicl oS gigs playthin pig most enjoyed 
)mne¢ Cl Ss Ali it nize and solve economic problems as a by third-grade boys and girls and which 

wo) consumer, a producer, and a citizen mes would make the most suitable gifts 


: : for younger brothers and sisters. The chil- 
Planning how to use a fund 


are coll cted pictures t died advertise- 
A class or a school club may have mon 
‘ ments, and mad i trip to th OV depart- 
‘ , ey which the pupils have earned o1 col } . 
revue social | ne curr un nece : ' ment ol iocal store Then thes listed 
lected as dues. Planning how to use the 
irily concerned tn onomics plavthings in s eral priet inges that they 
' 108 money can be a ood experience In choice- | , . 1 : 
ince many of the act ti that chilaren i] thought would give the most lasting satis- 
making as we as in democrat proce 
ee around then il ect n nature : . . , faction to boys and girls of their own and 
, . dures The children should understand ; 
A large part of their parents’ energy is de younger ages. The parents were much in- 
' that the money may be used only in ac- ; ‘ae . 
oted to sols ecol c problems, a terested in the children’s findings, and we 
os cordance with the wishes of the n ort : ; 
obtain 7 ncorme spendu it oO as to may assume th it the toys bought by the St 
after due consideration of alternative pro- F 
itisiy as ma Y } } famuly ; : umilies that Christmas were more wisely 
po il The teacher may help the cn Idrer } 
want elect ma cal onsume! . , . sclected than sual 
think ol the pro ind cons of each pre 
j n t} fut “3 : 
oods, an ture posal in terms of the purposes of th Buying or selling chances— 
] , ‘ ' ' 
i ld i hile ' ice ee , ell 
yh * | | group but the decision ought to be the Children often sell chances for some 
" - ; eu siaiits ” ihe — In the prot ess of choice makin the ch |- community group th it takes this means to 
. , ' ' ol ‘ as at , nd ‘ na\ ; 
. t ul aC G ' dren can weigh values and devel p stand- raise lunds Phey may lso take part in 
‘ . handliiy | Ow pending mor diy } ‘ . 
the store, handhng h dog, ; ards to guide their use of money B o games. Perhaps too they hear of in- 
! tting nn I y-banh ana ich ue none - ° - 
ae . 3 ‘ I} hild An exampl is planning for a party dividuals who have won specta ular prizes 
| noney to Sundav school ve child . : 
. ' ; ney ' _ When a class or a club decides to give a i lottery like the Trish Sweepstakes In 
| rere ety of ex om ctivi- R 
lso obs L variet nor ACTIV } | the upper elementary grades pupils might 


party, the children face the problem of 


tis n the community and or ry More how to entertain and have { - inexpen- figure out the odds against wll ning, and 
” he a hear new — — sively The children themselves ought to the profits accruing to those who promot 
ibout labor trouble am ao make the decisions, after considering such the lottery if a given number of chances 
ind other topics of economic ‘aaigemeaa , } ire sold 
seb > alinacsiion tincate te ie tniedaiiiien ten — ns as: How much do we need t . . 
sciet Iala Attaietiiies te picintiale aumesieuies spend Is the money already in the treas- Selling Girl Scout Cookies— ! 
not he banaue einethhinn shunt anal tp ety urv? Shall we buy material for decorating Girls who belong to the Brownies or 
conereae hhien tn cok questions about them the room? What games shall we play and Scouts sell Girl Scout cookies each fall 
Pducation for economic understandin what equipment do they ne ena > What Phis activity can be used to arouse thought 
seaite, bei: Clann ecendite: Rites eiteeiian combination of foods will be the most about the economic relations involved and 
for health citizenship cuthoti: apprecia pecasin and most wholesome refresh the —e value of volunteer commu- 
= ond secel eobe , — eal that ments? Shall we prepare the food our- nity work. How much does the organiza- 
Oe IER OE Ti IR SEY VIED selves j Where shall we make our pur- tion make on each box? Is the differenc: 
thee Geet arade to the twelfth chases? Shall we pay cash? How shall we between cost and Continued on page 63 
ke ep trac k of our expenses? | 


Juring the elementary school vears chil - . : 
Duru Yi ‘ ( ! ! ; “Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary 
dren form their basic economic attitudes Planning a school lunch— School,” U.S. Department of Health, Education 


They discover how to use time and money Many children make their own lunch or and Welfare, 1955. Order from Superintendent 
; of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
ind material goods. They find that no one buy it at school or in a nearby store. If Washington 25, D.C.; $.25. 
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Highlights 


of your March issue 


W hether it’s five below zero or a 
balmy sixty degrees above on the 
first of March, spring is just around 
the corner. Your INSTRUCTOR with 
its gay cover and a multitude of ideas 
will help to remind you. 


That youthful unannounced aspirant 
for the presidency in 1960 lays it on the 
line on page 5 when he tells you that 
you are educating future politicians. 
His arguments are well thought out and 
worth reading. 


Basic economics is creeping more and 
more into the elementary curriculum, 
and we are glad of it. Ruth Gavian tells 
ways to develop economic understand- 
ings in our “Article of the Month” (op- 
posite page). 


Dr. Hill, page 8, discusses Cary, a 
nonidentical twin, who suffers from 
constant comparison with his brother. 

Our Vocation Poster on page 15 
shows the work of a secretary. Then flip 
over the sheet for the Primary Commu- 
nity Helper Poster on that all-important 
fellow, the druggist. 

With spring beginning in March, 
many teachers turn to a study of plant 
life. Our special science page (17) de- 
scribes primary-grade gardening and 
work with plants in middle and upper 
grades. 

Pages 19 through 23—those old stand- 
bys, with primary and middle-grade 
tool-subject and construction ideas and 
many HOA suggestions. 

Our pictorial science page (25) shows 
the Earthworm—good topic for the 
spring. 

Ilo Orleans, a New York lawyer, who 
is a poet on the side, wrote “The Lone- 
somest Mouse” for primary children. 
You will find it on page 26. 


The art section begins on the next 
page. Nice ideas about bunnies and 
Easter eggs, a page on weaving Easter 
baskets, and a really controversial ar- 
ticle on page 29. 

lf you’re a primary teacher give page 
31 a good look-see. Seems to have lots 
of valuable, adaptable ideas. 


Four pages of dramaties starting on 
32. If you are looking for a way to cele- 
brate Arbor Day, note particularly 
page 35. 

The Margaret Derr discussion on 
Teacher-Pupil Planning (page 36) pro- 
voked a lot of interest among our edi- 
tors. She is a first-grade teacher whose 
colleagues came to her for help of the 
same kind that she gives in her article 

how to teach one reading group and 
at the same time keep the others profit- 
ably busy. 

For reports on two units see pages 
37 and 38. Ellen Clark explains how 
she teaches Housing, and Ethe! Taylor 
describes her unit on Bird Migration. 

With 39, 40, and 41 you should have 
all the material you need for a good 
unit on the northern part of Central 
{merica. Lots of facts—a story to read 
or tell, and an interesting map to dis- 
play. 

Most dreams happen in our minds, 
but on page 42, Paul has a dream right 
on the page. We think you will enjoy 
both story and illustrations. 

Blubber, the Baby Seal, hops out of 
the water and up on a piece of rock to 
sound off on page 43. 

Ideas for kindergarten science on 44, 
and facing it two stories for kinder- 
garten and first grade. 


The poem “The Druggist,” page 46, 
goes with the poster on page 16. 


More stories on pages 47, 48, and 50, 
and songs on 49 and 51. You will have 


fun with the “Laughing Song.” We got 
to singing it here at the office and real- 
ly laughed ourselves. 


All the questions on 52 are interest- 
ing reading. This page gets more popu- 
lar every month and we can see why. 


This month, a story specially for 
teachers, about a little boy named 
Timmy, on page 68. 


Our Instructor Spring Textbook 
Review begins on page 83 and has two 
excellent articles, by Lloyd King and 


Ethel Huggard, pointing out how text- 
books are made and how they should 
be selected. Then come statements of 
the publishers describing their new ma- 
terials—certainly pages to clip out and 
save. See pages 86-87 for textbook re- 
views, and 98 for textbook companies 
and their addresses. 

“Want to Try It?” on 105 discusses 
double sessions as one school system 
used them to solve the problem of 
overcrowded conditions. Is that one of 
your worries, too? 
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Canal, Venice 


Here’s What You Get for Only A Dime: 
(Total Value ps 00) 


25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR prinots of 
Italy's most fascinating sights 


The authoritative album on Italy in which 

to mount your pictures, plus informative 
text on Italy's history ustoms, arts, legends, 
| famous landmarks, natural wonders, geography, 
| etc. 


A giant MAP OF THE WORLD. in beau- 

tiful ful lor, prepared especially by 
leading geograp hical experts for this program, 
Opens up to 3 feet wide! A magnificent wall 
or blackboard decoration, invaluable guide for 
students or armchair explorers. Retail value 
$2.00. 


In addition, if you decide to continue, you 
w ll receive as a free bo mus, a beautiful green- 
and-copper colored album case ( pictured above) 
arge enough to hold a - pumber of albums. 
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In color sepetaets ons you see fascinat- 
i iy Italy. For example, 
ing Tower, Pisa 
er Amal Procession in 
orence; Colosseum, Rome; Gran 









reacts! Tiitele litem ‘Touring’ ITALY 


FN 


(om 2 Ve 


= AMERICAN (4 fe: 2) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


RY 


| invites you to ads this “sample” 
| of its Around The World Program 


US A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
- A %3% Value fo: on4 10° 


To Introduce You and Your Students to a Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


Our lascinating World 


ES, JUST ONE DIME takes you on a “magic dents “‘visit” a different country 


carpet’ tour of Italy. Without stirring from your 
classroom, you will skim along the Grand Canal in 


Venice ge° stand at the foot of the Tower of Pisa... You 
In quaint little villages you stop to ob 
native costumes, Customs, and crafts 


of Pompeii 


Capri. You will learn more 





CAN GEOGRAPHICAI 


wonderful world 











Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours 
for ONLY ONE DIMI roduce you to 
the Around the World Program. 


roam through the Colosseum in Rome and the ruins 
see the Opera at La 
Scala and the beautiful blue waters of 
about Italy 
than many tourists do! THI 
SOCIETY 
makes this offer to acquaint you with 
an exciting new way to learn about our 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 

Each month you will receive a set 

of full-color photographs and an 

intormative illustrated guide- 

book album with spaces for 


ciety 
you an 1 





American Geographical Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. Ti-3, Garden City, N. ¥. 







troductory pack ae ¢ 
“guidebook alb 
ful full-color r 


Addres 





go sightseeing in the strange 


stories of the great bates, the 


AMERI- 


maps showing the principal cities, 
mountains, 


Here is an educational hobby 


other countries are only hours aw 


ble way of planning trips—or re-livis 
j I 


ect, accept the offer described below 


mounting the color prints. is no obligation — this is merely a 
By means of these prints stration” offer. If, however 
and albums, prepared — d with your trial package 
to \ my 
under the guidance '*)) (0, continue of 
fA world you pay oaly $1 fos ach n 
0 ae Ge- tour thereafter. And you may cancel 
ographical So- time. Mail the coupon now! 


THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 





I enclose ten cents 





Please send me at once my tn- 





Zone state 
s ¢ Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St 
Toronto 2 Offer good only in U.S.A. and Can 
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month. You explore the countr 
famous landmarks and natural wonders, 


expert on the history of the region spins 


heroes, the ancient legends. You pore 


Helps Students in Later Life, Too! 


whole class. It will give chiidren a tremen 
dous advantage not only in school bu 
later life, as they grow up in a world 


And you, yourself, will find this an enjoy 


Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new pr 


ip around th 


AMERICAN 
experts, GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the 
World Program, Dept. Tl-3, Garden 
your stu- City, N. Y. 
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THT NEW 
DRANG 


DRAWING PENCIL 
BEATS ANYTHING 
PVE EVER SEEN! 





try em! 


-ou wal 


Prang, long recognized in the 
world of art, adds a series of art 
pencils to their colorful line. They 
were de veloped with a thorough 
understanding of the requirements 
of teaching and art education. 

Available in five 
grades, they give 
a complete range 
for all art activi- 
ties. 


All Prang Prod 
ucts have been 
tested for versa 
tility, durability, 
and performance. 
Only products 
that perform 
carry the name 
Prang! 


Write for free 
7 pi Ril on 
your school let- 
ler ad, 


Dept. 1 74. 
THE AMERICAN 


CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Only Prang makes 
Prang Quality! 





MEETING 


CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, 


Public Schools, 


Millburn, New Jersey 


Tvan Busate Studio 


Is there a CARY 


in Your 


ire nonidentical 
n the filth gerade, 
elf-confident, well 
10 frequently led his 

1 good student. Ox 
ver, hi 
apparent reason, 
hand, was very 

} 


indence, and was 


showe d lt- 


nt though pol te, 


endly 


espects Shae 
Lh pl ri pal 
took Cary 

ed him to the 
Durit the yea 
loo} alter Cvary, 
the various ac- 
the kinder- 
continued 
Harry 


slowly 


rades 
ary very 
' 


was observed oO 


both physically 
le teacher, in a 
the parents, tried 
harm that was be- 
boys by keepin 
im the 
ented from develop- 
and 


Same room 


pendence at all 
held 


ompilete ly re yee ted the 


ometimes bar K 
if the bovs be St parat- 


father generally agreed 
with the mother. The 
ed that e had taught 


he Ip Cary, feelins 


up eventu illy 


mother stat- 
Harry to 
that Cary would 
cali h 

Lhe psy hological study was be- 
gun with intell tests. Harry 
1.0. of approximat ly 110, 
while Cary had an I.Q. of approx- 
the test, Cary 


cence 


h id an 


85. Durins 

Did my brother do 

Is this right?” “Is this 

what my brother did?” During sev- 


il play 


eacn boy 


interview” sessions with 
separately, Harry entered 
with vim ar vigor into the 
enjoying hims« lf and 


held 


to do. 


ictiv- 


ities avail ible, 


talking continuously Cary 


back. couldn't decide what 
ringerly touched paints, clay, and 
and finally asked, 


pl ivhouse, 
my brother do?” 


“What did 
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Room? 


Gradually, with the help of pro- 


jective’ tests and the playhouse, 


family tensions became apparent. 
Harry § conscience as de ve loped by 
care ol 


his parents you must take 


your brother’) was in conflict with 
his impulses to lead his own life 
Cary, on the other hand, was us ne 
all his 


with his brothe 


energy trying to keep up 


while feeling that 

he wasn’t as able 

Ihe effort to assist these boys to 

seve ral 
They 


ere encouraged to talk about the 


better adjustment involved 


nferences with the parents 


DOV early development; to express 
their about the 


needs 


opimons boys’ 


assets, and liabilities: and to 


talk about their goals for the boys 

After a while, 
that most 
things for their children; 


different 


it was pointed out 
about the 
they 
going 
At this 


and his 


parents want 
ust have ways ol 
about achieving thei goals 
point the father 


wife had different 


said he 
methods, and 
spent exploring 


| he debate be- 


feelings 


sorme time was 
those differences 
tween them brought out 
and opinions they had been trying 
to suppress 

As the parents came to feel that 
th school wanted to cooperate 
with them in accomplishing the 
goals they had for their children, it 
was possible to consider the pros 
cons ol 


tion At first all the mother would 
agree to was place ment of the boys 


and several courses of ac- 


in separate sections of the grade. 
By the end of the year Cary was 
accept both his 
limitations and the abilities which 
gradually deve loping inde- 


able to academi 
he was 
pendently of his brother. One day 
he said he thought it 

take the 

ove! at ain and really 
This did not occur quite as 
nevertheless, he 


would be a 
fifth 
“learn it 


good idea to gerade 
good.” 
easily as it sounds; 
to accept and express as 
With 
his parents 
reten- 


was abl 
his own this partic ular idea 
taking the 
with the 
tion, for they were now thinking of 


lead, 
idea of 


Cary 
concurred 


the boys as unique individuals. 


Evrrortran Nore: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 








How to Increase the 
Usefulness of Instructo 
Flannel Board Materials 


Instructo felt cut-outs are available in 
over fifty sets, covering many, many 
subjects. Look at all the ways you can 
use just one se-—Holiday Cut-Outs. 


o+b-b8 


Simple arithmetic processes are clear, 
real, and meaningful when you use 
this set on the flannel board. Here, the 
arithmetic lesson is correlated with 
Easter. Eight kinds of cut-outs are 
included so you can brighten the arith 
metic lesson at any time of the year. 


@Hm h 


What fun! And what wonderful ex 
periences in listening for initial sounds 
In this lesson children are asked to 
remove the objects from the flannel 
board that start with the same letter 


eye 


Directional orientation in beginning 
reading experiences is taught by let- 
ting children point out which turkey 
is facing in the same direction as the 


first one in the row. 


What is missing? 
sistencies becomes 
especially if the children can replace 


Detecting incon- 
a pleasant game, 


the missing piece on the flannel board 


Pn KValy- 


The Holiday Cut-Out Set consists of 
144 die-cut felt symbols in assorted 
colors, There are enough of one kind 
so you can count through 30. The 
complete set is just $1.90. The useful- 
ness of Holiday Cut-Outs can be in- 
further when used in 
conjunction with Instructo Number 
Cut-Outs, $.60, and Instructo Alpha- 
bet Capitals, $.50. 


creased even 


Send a postcard for the free complete 
catalog of Instructo Flannel Boards 
and Felt Cut-Outs, You'll find many 
sets youll want to requisition for the 
coming term. 


Order from 
your school 
supply deoler 
or write to 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


Dept. 7A, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa 








Reviews of new Records 


MANY children can boast of own- 
“™ ing a record player all their 
own. You might set them wonder- 
ing How Reeords Are Made. 
RCA Victor has a very fine teach- 
er’s manual covering Early History; 
Preparation for a Recording Ses- 
sion; Recording Procedure; Plat- 
ing; Pressing; Inspection; and 
Packaging. In addition, there is an 
excellent picture story available for 
your pupils, and these are provided 
in quantities at no charge by writ- 
ing RCA Victor, Educational Divi- 
sion, Camden 3, N.J. At the same 
time, include 10 cents for the latest 
RCA Educational Catalogue. 
Rainbow Rhythms, Series 
Four (78 rpm, $5.50) from Rain- 
bow Rhythms. P.O. Box 608. Em- 
ory University, Georgia, was pro- 
children. 


moving 


duced for exceptional 


Besides suggestions for 
hands, arms, and fingers, two ac- 
tivities give directions for moving 
wheel chairs, and it is possible the 
album was conceived with the 
handicapped in mind. However, 
most ideas can be used with any 
class Among the suggestions are: 
a clock pendulum, flyin: 
r, falling leaves, 


making 
balloons, hammerin 


knocking at a door, rolling balls 
across a table, and playing with 
yo-yos. The music, composed, ar- 


ranged, and recorded by Nora Belle 
Emerson, gives the feeling that thi 
pianist is in the classroom. Rhythms 
are simple, and ideas are merely 
suggested at the beginning of each 
section. Some tunes are to be sung 
and words and teaching sugges- 
tions are provided on the enclosed 
manual. 
Do the 
est during the quiet period? Buy 
Lullabies for Sleepy Heads 
RCA Victor, LBY 1003, 35 
pm, $1.98 These twenty sleepy 


son¢es are so restful as to be almost 


primary-graders really 


Some songs are purely 


hypnotic! 
instrumental, but most are sung by 
the soothing tones of Dorothy Olsen 
whose diction is perfect. Among 
the old favorites are: Rock-A-Bye 
Baby; Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star; Sweet and Low; and others. 
Among the less-familiar songs you 
hear Weber’s Cradle Sone You 
Will Wear Velvet; and Little Sail- 
boat. There is an organ and vibra- 
harp accompaniment. 

Speaking once again of primary 
grades, I suppose your pupils know 
Peter Rabbit; Little Red Riding- 


Where to Get Records 

If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


hood; The Gingerbread Boy; Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears. For a 
new approach, try Peter Rabbit, 
Goldilocks, and Other Great 
Tales (RCA Vic tor, LBY 1001, 
334 rpm, $1.98 Chere are oth- 
ers: The Tortoise and the Hare; 
Rumpelstiltskin; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; Chicken Licken; The 
Shoemaker and the Elves; and 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. 


If you like the unusual and the 
authentic in folk materials, you 
will be interested in Children’s 
Jamaican Songs and Games 
Sung by Louise Bennett (Folk 
ways Records, FC 7250, 33¥% rpm 
$4 25 nm Most of the ten game son 
are easy enough for grade-school 
children. Dance instructions, words 
and background information are 


included in the enclosed manual. 





HE’S 








Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 

world of reading... and live 

in it the rest of his life. 





REACHING FOR MORE 


THAN HE KNOWS! 


5-5 NSN 
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20 volumes 





ie 
| Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


7700 pages—of enrichment 


material for classroom and library « Quick 
fact-finding cross-index plus concise fact 

entries ¢ 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): 
big, dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 


modern charts and 170 maps, 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.° 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Mad As a March Hare? 


NOT MAD—in any sense—if you do your planning early 
for spring or summer trips, or for a profitable combination 
of travel and study. It is so easy to get just the right prac- 
tical help through 


rue Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE! 


... Any educator is welcome to take advantage of it, 


without obligation. We don't make reservations or 


attempt to take the place of a commercial travel agency, 
but we can and will get helpful literature and guidance 


information from reliable sources. 


Glad to Know You re Going! But Where? 


WHERE is what you need to tell us. Do you 
wonder how we can make such an offer? It 
is because transportation lines, government 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, oil companies, 
motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services—and 
other organizations interested in you as a pro- 
spective traveler—have promised to supply you 
with information. We pass along your name 


and other data to them. 


It can be a trip anywhere, at any time during the year, 
but be sure to allow several weeks for processing your re- 


quest. JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW—and be 


as definite as possible. 


tee TT DD DD) 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 


have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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THIS IS the time of year when 
thousands of teachers are mak- 
study— 
either on a campus or as mem- 
bers of a study 
department we are glad to offer 
a few suggestions, if only to 
indicate that the possibilities 
are infinite. 


in lans for summer 
g P 


tour. In this 


Mercury, in the center of the great quadrangle at Christ Church College 
Oxford, seems to beckon all ambitious teachers to become summer students 
—within college halls or wherever they may choose to travel. (Photo from 


British Travel Association.) 


STUDY PLUS TRAVEL. Attend. 
ance at almost any summer session will 
litthe—unless 
home 


involve travel—much or 


it is held in one’s own town. 


The number of colleges and universi- 
summer is 
institu- 
THE 
attention is 


ties scheduling classes in 


legion. Some of the leading 
tions publish 
INSTRUCTOR, 

called to them. (In this issue, see pages 


12 and 74.) 


announcements In 


and your 


CREDIT OFFERED. There are also 
which offer 
for par- 
completed on 
\ co-operative 


a number of institutions 


academic credit (if desired) 


tix ipation in studies 
certain conducted tours. 
worked out (1) 


arrangement may be 


with promoting 


organization 

with foreign 
with a transportation 
this type of 


tours, (2) 


group 
versities, or (3) 
line which encourages 
activity 

Western Illinois University (A. B. 
Roberts, tour co-ordinator) co-operates 
with the National Education Associa- 
and the Illineis Education Asso- 
Professor J. P. 
enlists 
universi- 


tion 
ciation (see page 18). 
Tarbell, of Lafayette 


the co-operation of 


{ ollege, 
foreign 
ties and governments (page 74). 

Among the transportation lines that 
seek to attract the traveler 


are: 


studious 

American World Airways 
65, 78. this issue). 

Trans World Airlines, 
Ave.. Kansas City 8, 
De« ember). 

United Air South 
Chicago 3, Ill. (pages 52, 


Pan (pages 


1735 
Mo. 


Bahimore 
(page 70, 


Wabash, 
112, Feb- 


Lines, 36 


ruary). 

Northwest Airlines, 1885 
Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines, 720 

Fifth Ave.. New York 19, N.Y. 
American President (Steamship) Lines, 
311 California St. San 
Caiif. 


University 


Franciseo 4, 


benefit 
wide 


WIDE VARIETY. For the 
like to 
variety of choice, we are listing certain 
organizations which bring together 
students and teachers for study tours 
offering academic credit or for travel 
experiences that definite 
tional value even though credit may not 


be offered. 


of readers who have a 


have educa- 


Instead of publishing only the names, 


it seems preferable to give the ad- 
dresses also, so that direct contact may 
be made. It should be understood that 
THe 
bility in this matter, though it believe- 


INSTRUCTOR assumes no responsi 
these organizations to be reliable. They 
make the 


for their own groups 


transportation arrangements 
rhis is a sampling. 
not a complete survey, in the study- 
travel field. 

In writing to any of the organiza- 
tions, would you kindly mention Tue 
Instructor and this department? 
Americans Abroad 

4th Ave. Southeast, Minneapolis 114. 

Minn. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc.. 14 West 

Eighth St.. New York Il, N.Y. 
Arnold Tours, 79 Newbury St.. Boston 

16, Mass. (New England; in co-opera- 

tion with Boston University). 
Academic 


[Travel Service, 317 


Travel 


Ave.. New 


Association for 
Abroad, Ine. 550 
York 36, N.Y. 

British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. (for 
Summer Schools in Britain). 

British Travel Association, 336 
son Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 

helpful to students 
teachers visiting Britain). 

Council on Student Travel, 179 Broad- 

York 7, N.Y. (for helpful 


informational folders). 


Madi 
(lor 


literature and 


way, New 


International Living. 
(including study-travel 


Experiment in 
Putney, Vt. 
programs in co-operation with the 
State University of New York). 

Institute of Education 

Neuthardt), 181 

L* 2 
Madison 


International 
(Dr. Emerson E. 
East Winspear, Buffalo 15, 

Maud Walmsley McKay, 1 
Ave.. New York 10, N.Y. 

National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Travel Service, 1201 l6th St.. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Student 
Ave.. New 
Students International 

ation (SITA), 545 

York 17, N.Y. 
Student’ Travel 

(STOP Tours), 

Berkeley 1, Calif. 

Study Abroad, Inc., 250 West 57th St.. 
New York 19, N.Y. 

University Journeys, 
7546, Austin, Texas. 


Travel Service, 
York 36, N.Y. 
Trav el Assoc i- 
Fifth Ave., New 


Scandinavian 
500 Fifth 


Program: 
Addison St.. 


Ov erseas 
2123 


University Box 











Boxwood trimmed in ornamental 





shapes and walks incorporating original 


brick are features of the Alexander Craig Garden in Williamsburg, Va. At 
the right is historic Raleigh Tavern and across Duke of Gloucester Street is 
the King's Arms Tavern. (Photo from Colonial Williamsburg, Inc.) 


GARDENS. AND HOMES. (See al- 
so February “Trips and Tours Lovers 
of beauty in architecture, in house fur- 
nishings, and in gardens can often find 
these by taking a short trip, or while 
en route to a more distant destination 

However, for .anyone able to ge 
abroad in the spring, how delightful it 
would be to visit gardens and homes 
in the Netherlands, 
England, and Ireland. Holland in tulip 
time and the World’s Fair in Brussels 
are only two items in the House and 


Belgium, France 


Garden Tour of Europe sponsored by 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines (432 Park 


Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you tour 
along the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles The « 


Ave. New York 32, N.Y.) and Four 
Seasons Travel Service. Departure from 
New York is April 26, return May 19. 
and very beautiful ones, can 
Atlantic, 
is is evidenced by the picture of the 
W illiams- 


burg, Va. For those who delve deeply 


lulips, 


be seen on this side of the 
Alexander Craig Garden at 


into garden lore, there is an annual 
Williamsburg Garden 
first session this year will be March 
t-7, the second session March 11-14. 

A little farther south, at Wilmington, 
N.C., the annual Azalea Festival will 
be held March 27-30. 


Symposium. Its 


st, or first class, eve ry scat is rese rved at no extra fare. 


inadian is in daily service all year long between 


This year marks the silver anniver- 
sary of Historic Garden Week in Vir- 
ginia, sponsored by the Garden Club of 
that state. The dates will be April 19 
26. More than two hundred distin- 
guished homes and gardens in different 
parts of the state may be visited. The 
proceeds are used by the Garden Club 
and affiliated local clubs in restoration 
work. 

Maryland's 


Garden Pilgrimage, with special days 


twenty-first House and 
assigned to particular counties or re- 
gions, extends from April 29 to May II. 

In Maryland's capital, walking tours 
of the city are sponsored, Monday to 
Saturday, by Historie Annapolis, Inc. 
Four afternoons a week (Tuesday 
through Friday) the Brice House, a 
a large Georgian home, will be open to 
visitors. It has been restored to its co- 
lonial splendor and is regarded as one 
of the finest mansions of its time. 

Another place full of interest in 
Maryland is Frederick, where a walking 
tour is recommended and outlined in a 
folder issued by the Historical Society 
of Frederick County. The Barbara Frit- 
chie House and Francis Scott Key Mu- 
seum are two of many sights to attract 
a teacher. 


NOW FOR THE SEA. Here's some- 
thing really different. You've probably 
heard of the Islands, where 
the world’s largest fishing fleet is in 
action in the spring. Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, together with the Bergen 


Steamship Company and Bennett Tours, 
makes possible a 16-day tour March 20 
April 5) on the fishing banks, in piec- 
turesque villages, with a visit to a ski- 
ing resort, and three days in Oslo, the 
Norwegian capital. What a package that 
is! As for weather, it’s said that the 
Gulf makes the Norwegian 
coastal climate far from frigid. 


Stream 





This beats the local cafeterias and 
even the Waldorf-Astoria—a 
pered porpoise being hand-fed at 
Miami's Seaquarium. 


pam- 


--- OR THE SEAQGUARIUM, Der 
haps Florida seems a more feasible des 
tination than Seandinavia, and you find 
yourself heading for Miami-— as practi 
cally evervone does, sooner or later On 
Virginia Key, a short distance trom the 
city’s business section, is the Seaquari 
um, which houses a startling collection 
of marine life in two huge tanks of 
steel and concrete and in 26 corridor 
aquariums. Trained porpoises and sea 
lions put on a show, and visitors are 
creature 


fascinated by the = strange 


brought from tropical depths: 





" here an address is not given we 
shall be glad to see that teachers re 
ceive further iddress: 
Trips and Tours Dept., The Instructor 
Dansville, N.Y. 


information, 





of ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll be entering a new 
vacation world! First, perhaps, you'll relax in your com 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 
inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car 


T be Canadian is famous for ultra-modern luxury. Coach, 





Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Vancouver. 
Ask your travel agent about all-expense tours in the 
Canadian Rockies or see Canadian Pacific in principal 


cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Railways - Steamships « Airlines « Hotels - Co " 
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Quickly, 
and 24 envelopes 
or club. 


and full 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a YVear-Around Seller! 


- ! 
easily 


No ¢ xperience 
information, 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754. 76th St., Chicago19, Ill. 


sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
Generous profits for your class 
necessary. For samples 
just write 








Offers a wide variety of courses 
gradcuste eves 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


ester hours 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 16 to JULY | 





For additional informat 
i DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, PEORIA, 


9 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 


edit may be ear 


ed in each of the five-week sessions 


SECOND TERM—JULY 21 to AUGUST 23 


mm write 


ILLINOIS 








WHEATON i 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 
June 10 to Aug. 16 


mall wi the Wheaten science courses rew 
ond ned library and chen 


r 
our in the liberal arts and science 
it Wheaton, Black Hill 

Honey Rock Camp. Also special wo 
training, Graduate School of Theology, an 


of Mu 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 


full-time Chri 
June 10 


Science 


vervatory 


Free Tuition to pastor 
the Int Se on 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 38 I 


L_ 
WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


Kk in te 


flan we 





ard 


of 


¢ taught 


Station, and 


ache 
| Con 


orker 
”) 


Teachers Earn More 





-in CALIFORNIA! 





e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 


| California needs| 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $5,000 
\ up. Potential of 
ti $8,000. FREE in- 
“o formation about 
certification. 
* 







\, Individual attention 


KEMP NN _ No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Complete coverage 


Since 1909 





The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 


If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secur 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member WN. A. T. A. 


REGISTER NOW. Mention 


e FREE REGISTRATION. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





CLINTON | 


Cc. R. COLZENS, Mer. 
Member~—N.A.T.A Mth Year 


TEACHERS’ 
:F it = a position in the 
a, we can find it for you 
7% South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 
Midwest, West or 
Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 





SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, 
HUF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


_TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
Sivoo 

IN 13 STEPS 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 


to $8000 





For Full information Write 
ROARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 
228 N. LA SALLE STREET 

———eeews CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Efficient, relable 

ANATIONAL SERVICE Picient rebable 
and pet ize 
ervice for t¢ achers 

ALBERT fees 
lhrect Albert an 





agement for thr 


Teachers Agency 


gener: ations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


37 SOUTH WABASH AYE... 


Member NATA 
CHICAGO 3, ILL 


ee 








ae 
FOCKY (TT TEACH RS 


AGENCY 
410 GUARANTY BANK BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 





mas Zam 





CLINE Teachers Agency 


East Lansing, Michigan 
Teachers Needed Across the Nation 


| $3000 to $9000 - Write ws today 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, ®u'der, Coto. Se want 500 quali 


ern States-Alaska at $4000-6000. 


THE INSTRUC 


12 








Serving the Educs 


rOR, 


For excellent salaries and positions, 
is the 
and Alaska 
Member National Assn. 


TEACHERS AGENCY | WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 





West 


Best. We cover all Western States 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


Teachers’ Agencies 


FOREIGN. 


Opportunities unlimited. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





THE BRIDGE 
ny VAN GOGH 


See Front Cover 
Makes a Fine School Decoration 
and Study. It may be obtained in 


with 2” frame at 
$13.50 oF size 234%,” x 254,” with 
frame at $35.50 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
PICTURES AVAILABLE FOR 
SCHOOL DECORATION. 
PLACE ORDER NOW. 


SCHWIND AND SON 
Box 457, Elyria, Ohio 


size 16” x 20 








sume i 


| THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 


We recommend for one reported vacancies only. 


316 SOUTH WARREN 


Traveling Representative 


Varch 


| —BE A READER OF THE LEADER—. 


Order your subscription today. 
N.Y. 


‘n of Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

New York State 
Established 1874 


Member National As 


BARDEEN-UNION 


Specialize im 


grade teachers 
sr for all West- 


ional Profession fo 


1958 











DISCUSSING THE ART SUBJECT 


THE BRIDGE | 


Painted by Vincent van Gogh | 


WHAT a beautiful day! The 


shone brightly, 


qq) 


sun 
a cloud, and van Gogh 
Arles 


arrived at 


was without 
was In love with 
As soon 


Provence, 


Arles, in 
he painted a pic- 
there 


as he 
sunny 


ture of the bridge lime alter 


time he returned to the river bank, 
and time after time he painted that 
bridge 

It has an interesting and unusual 
shape, hasn't it? Have you ever 


just like it? Is 


Pretend you 


seen a drawbridge 
it opened or closed ? 
are the and act out 
the 
the draw 


Ph 


which 


bridgekeepet 
way you would raise and lowe! 


vreat beams and chains 
lift the floor of the 


art supported by strong 


bridge 


posts and 


lintels which form a bold pattern 
as they are outlined against the ra- 
diant sky Notice, too. that the di- 


agonal lines lead our eyes up and 
down 

Several famous artists, including 
Whistler, Bellows, and Hiroshige, 


created handsome pictures ol 


Vincent had 


and studied those of Hiroshige. 


bridges Van Goch 
seen 
He was very fond of Japanese art 
with its flat colors and heavily out- 


lined shapes 


Find the artist's name on the 
painting. He wrote, “I sign it on 
the canvas Vincent for the simple 


THE ARTIST 


over a hundred years 


J ust a little 
ago a great 
the litthe Dutch 
It was Vincent 
1890), later 
most famous painters ol 
The lad 
drawing and received no art 


ing. When he 


artist was born in 
Zundert 
1853- 
the 
all times 


town ol 
van Gogh 
to become one of 
showed no interest in 
train- 


became a sale Sinan 


for a firm of art dealers he was a 
miserable failure 
Next he became an evangelist 


coal-mining 
The 


a failure, 


among the poor in a 
district of Belg 
tjorinage. Ag 
but there he 
bre pictures of which the most fa- 
“The Potato Eaters.” He 
was very discouraged 

Yet at 


to devote 


rium known as 


ain he was 


began painting som- 


mous Is 


twenty-seven he decided 
his whole life to art He 


studied at The Hague and then in 
Paris where he lived with Theo, 
his brother, the only person who 


the blue sky 





HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 











ae nr 
















= 








reason that they do not know how 
van here.” 
What was Vincent van Gogh's na- 
tionality? 
Yellow is 


artists in Vincent's time, 





Goch 





to pronounce 






a color seldom used by 





but it was 







his favorite. He said, “How beau- 
tiful is yellow.” All of his paintings 
are filled with this hue—the color 
of the sun which he adored. It 





floods them with light and warmth 










Notice how the brush strokes 
make the water look as though it is 
really moving. Is the paint put on 
thickly or thinly? 

Sometimes Vincent squeezed 
paint from the tube directly onto 





the canvas or put on thick dabs of 
paint with a palette knife creatin: 
effect. Would you bs 
tempted to run your fingers ove! 





a Das-reilef 





the original painting if you could? 







In later paintings, van Gogh 
used even more vigorous spirals, 
swirls, splash s, and short staccato 





strokes. Other artists of his time 


mixed pigments and repainted con- 






stantly 
Painters today are grateful that 
he established a new tradition, that 





he used pure, brilliant pigments in 
Vincent 
predicted, “The painter of the fu- 
will be such a colorist as has 
bee n.” He could have 


been speaking of himself 





a strong, direct mannet 





ture 





never yet 





In Paris he 
brilliant hues 


ever understood him 
began to use 

Soon he 
ern France 
lighted, 
like 
pictures in 
his 
Bridge,” 
‘Postman Roulin.” 
Arles called 
“red-headed lunatic.” 

Perhaps they 
intervals he was confined in 
asylum. He 
happy and unsuccessful. He earned 





Arles in south- 
the 
but tormented him 

mad he 
ten 


went to 






hot sun de- 
Work- 
painted seventy 
including 
“The 

the 


people ol 


whe re 








ing 






months, 





famous 
‘Cornfields,”’ 
The 


him fou-rou 


Sunflowers,” 






and 






meaning 






lor at 
an in- 
was intensely un- 


were right, 





sane 





less than one hundred dollars from 





the sale of his paintings in his whole 
lifetime Support d by his brothe1 
Theo to whom he 







hundreds 
ot deeply moving letters, Vincent 
lived only to the age of thirty-seven 

In 1890 in a fit of deep despair 
he took his own life. 


wrote 


















is good enough for 7-UP 


We had to go some to outwit Nature 
and perfect 7-Up. 

Nature hid 7-Up’s secret well—inside 
the pee/ of fresh lemons and limes. There, 
in minute quantities, a fragrant oil re- 
sides which penetrates the “‘meat’’ of 
citrus fruits to create their characteris- 
tic, clean, tangy flavor 

Extracting this natural fruit essence 


takes special equipment, time, care and 


Only the quintessence... 








money. From this, 7-Up refines and 
selects only a tiny fraction—the very 
best—for use in the extract from which 
7-Up itself is made. 

To produce 1 ounce of concentrated 
7-Up flavor literally takes thousands of 
fresh lemons and limes. That's why 
7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, 
wholesome, natural flavor. 


For a fresh, clean taste... 7-Up. 
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TO EXTRACT ONLY 
1 OUNCE 


OF 7-UP FLAVOR ESSENCE 
WE SQUEEZE THE PEEL OF 


THOUSANDS 
OF FRESH LEMONS 
AND LIMES 


LI eeaaaeaeeaeonaaceanued 
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oa 
Pe 


Pwr reese ess e2ee0 = = Fy 





Nothing, does it like Seven-Up! ad 
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SHOW WHAT 
YOU MEAN 








e22iIn brilliant detail 


with the AQ SPENCER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


| 
SHARPEST IMAGE 


if if 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY 


nination shows a 
ire in a semi-dark- 
a normally lighted 


5 Dp 
up. 


STURDY, PORTABLE 


t of rugged, light- 


num. Carry it 


READ BROCHURE 


Just clip and mail the coupon below 


Dept. C36 


American Optical [amon 
Company oe 


MSTRUMENT OrvItIOM BUFFALO 15 NEW TOeK 


Address 


EE State 


eee eR Re eR EEE Ee eee eee eeweed 


ips JO TEACHERS 


Grade Teachers !! 
Here's the answer to your needs: 


t practical, ne 


Gift Making, Unusual 3-D 
1 s year’s supply 
room decorations fur 


aking 
let-your-students-make-it 

t : 
i 


Order Now: Now Vol. 7-—Complete Year's Polio 
»* a $3.75 
, , { k) f i grades 
Eiva's 7 To Tea t and not 

ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 

P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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| t ty ait { v ? 
| Student Activity, Creative Art Ideas, 
Creations, Charts, Posters, 


F | ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Audio-Visual Education Department, 
Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ALLEN IS MY BROTHER—11 min- 
utes; sound; color $100; black and 
white $50; purchase; produced by 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
801 N. Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 


A primary-grade film to teach respect 
for others and to encourage children to 
help their parents. Allen indulges in 
some pranks which require his mother’s 
attention. An older sister finds that 
helping Allen can be fun. 


I LIVE ON THE MOJAVE DESERT 
—16 min.; sound; color $150; pur- 
chase; produced by Avis Films, P.O. 
Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 


Upper-grade children will see what 
life is like on an American desert. 
’ 


Unique maps are used to explain desert 


climate and Industries and 
xdern school activities are also shown. 
LADYBIRD STORY—I1 minutes; 
sound; color $100; purchase; pro- 
duced by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

I xpiains how beneficial one insect, 
the ladybird beetle, has been to man in 
the control of harmful pests. For upper- 


lence study. 


LIBRARY ADVENTURE—13 min.; 
sound; color $115; purchase; pro- 
duced by Neubacher Productions, 
10609 Bradbury Road, Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 


I'wo children visit the p iblic library 

and learn how to obtain a library card, 

voks, and to select fiction 

books from the card 

and upper grad 

LIFE IN MOROCCO — 11 min.; 

sound; color $100; purchase; pro- 

duced by Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 

S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif, 


Shows primitive methods of agricul- 
of products trom 

ind leather 

Morocco’s 

en in the irket place 

sents a good contrast of ancient and 


dern Morocco. Upper grades, 


MINERALS AND ROCKS—16 min.; 
sound; color $150; black and white 
$75; purchase; Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inec., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Il. 


Idren will learn how to discover 
and identify rocks and minerals, how to 
put them into groups OIF classes, and 
how to make simple tests to determine 
how they were made and of what us¢ 
they may be. Middle and upper grades 
PRINCESS IN THE TOWER—22 
min.; sound; color $135; purchase; 
produced by Robert Disraeli for 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37th St., 
New York 16. 


An effective film on human relations 


Shows the arrival of a new youngster in 


the neighborhood, her behavior, and the 
reactions of people in the community. 
In a song and dance by a group of chil- 
dren, each is accepted and recognized, 
without prejudice, as an_ individual. 
For the upper grades, 


ROBIN REDBREAST (Second Edi- 
tion) —10 min.; sound; color $100; 
black and white $50; purchase; En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 


1150 Wilmette, Ave, Wilmette, Il. 


Provides an over-all study of this 
best-known North American bird. Pri- 
mary children will learn what mother, 
father, and baby robins look like; how 
they build their nests and care for their 
young; what a robin’s song sounds like; 


what enemies they have; and so on. 


STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER — 14 
min.; sound; color $145; purchase; 
produced by Danish Culture Films, 
and distributed by Brandon Films, 


200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


An excellent film and fairy tale for 
primary children. Animated toys act 
out Andersen’s tale of the one -legged 
tin soldier who loves the little dancing 
doll and who remains steadfast through 


a series of painful adventures. 


STORY OF PEGGY AT THE FARM 
—15 min.; sound; color $135; pur- 
chase; distributed by International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Peggy visits the farm of her cousins. 
Besides showing what daily tasks mem- 
bers of farm families perform, the film 

a few facts about domestic farm 


Primary grades. 


STRANGERS—1I1 min.; sound; col- 
or $100; black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Sid Davis 
Productions, 2500 S. LaBrea, Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 


Presents rules for school children 
when mecting strangers. Children leav- 
ing school face various situations in 
which they meet strangers or find them- 
selves in difficult areas. Primary and 


middle grade Ss. 


THINGS DISSOLVE—10 minutes; 
sound; black and white $50; pur- 
chase; produced by Young America 
Films; distributed by MeGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 36. 


Presents the concept of physical 
change and the facts that certain 
substances can be dissolved and some 
substances are insolublk Demonstrates 
making of saturated solution and separa- 
tion of a solution into its component 
parts. Shows how certain minerals must 
be dissolved before they can be absorbed 
by plant roots. For upper grades. 


TRANSPORTATION BY LAND—10 
min.; sound; black and white $50: 
purchase; produced by Young 
America Films; distributed by 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, 


Shows how trains, trucks, cars, and 
buses provide orderly movement of peo- 
ple and goods. For upper-grade social 


studies. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 


















A secretary is a man or 
woman who serves as a 
helper to a busy person. 
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STUDYING PLANT LIFE 


ai 


nee. 7 ~ “sh 


MN ARDENING offers numerous satis{ving sen- 
(, sory experiences for young children ¢ 


as providing opportunity for them to 


well 


learn about a significant aspect of their en- 
feel 
See part- 


As they dig in the soil they 


encounter the 


vironment 


its texture, smell of it 


ly decomposed leaves and twigs. 


mal life, and feel the cold or warmth 


the soil as well as its wetness. Also, they have 


Inany sensory expt riences olf seeing, tour hing, 


hearing, smelling, and tastin: 


their plants in soil, observe their 


provide for their care, and participate in har- 


vesting. 


investigating, exploring, and discovering. 





discover ani- 


as they plac ce 


growth, 


These firsthand experiences involve 


ee | 


; 


BERNICE C, 





Opportunities 


What opportunity is there for having a 
small garden plot at your school? Perhaps 
your principal might make such a project 
possible. In your situation it may not be feas- 
ible to have a garden outdoors. 
there are innumerable possibilities for chil- 
dren to carry on other kinds of activities with 
plants. It is highly desirable for boys and girls 
to try many plant experiments in the class- 
room as they speculate about the varying 
conditions necessary for growth 

Many questions and problems usually arise 
when working with plants, and these can lead 


orking with Plants 


in Middle and Upper Grades 


ALBERT PILTZ 


Supervisor, Exact Sciences, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


I MANY parts of the country, spring heralds 
There is a 


the growing season of plants 
This is the 


Children’s aware- 


profound change in the landscape 
awakening time of the yea 
ness of change is heightened, and questions on 
plant life easily arise. 

In planning experiences with children, some 
of the larger ideas on plant life need to be con- 
sidered. It is desirable that children see the ef- 
fects of seasonal change on plant growth and 
also keep records ol these changes through the 
year either by collecting specimens or pictures 
or by description. These records may be com- 
pared with information about plants in other 
parts of the country and in places where climate 


varies. ‘This comparison will reveal different 
ways in which plants live successfully in certain 
places and may provoke questions on the way 
they are best suited to live under given condi- 
With broader study, children will learn 


that there is an interrelationship between plants 


tions. 


and their surroundings. 

Many of the questions children raise about 
plants can be answered by careful observation 
and experimentation in an out-of-door or class- 
room setting. If gardening projects are planned, 
many preliminary experiences can be developed 
in the classroom, before the climate permits 
out-of-door activity. 


Plants as Food 


All life is either directly or indirectly depend- 
ent on plants. Green plants make their own 
Children 


may try to discover the parts of plants that they 


food and store it in various parts. 


However ; 


~ Gardening in the 
Primary Grades 


BRYAN 


Elementary Science Consultant, 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


boys and girls to develop increased skill in 
which Is an especially ae) 


A Isc . by 


plants young children may a¢ 


problem solving, 
portant phase of science education 
caring for 
quire certain attitudes towards growing things 
and find out that plants around them ar 
factors 


affected by many 


The amount of sunlight and water, and 


the kind of soil, are among these factors 


Through firsthand experiences boys and girls 
may find out that some plants flourish unde1 
conditions which are not conducive to the 
growth of others 

Also, as a result of working with plants 


they may come to see that many plants grow 


from seeds whereas others grow from roots 
and stems or other parts 
Preparations 


When selecting a garden plot it is desirable 


to consider having one near the classroom 
This makes it possible for a few children to 


work at any one time (Continued on page 75 


eat that store food, such as roots—carrot, radish. 
beet; stem--celery, rhubarb, parsley, Irish pota 
to; leaves 
nuts; flower 
to, apple. 


lettuce, cabbage: seeds peas, beans 


cauliflower, broccoli: fruit— toma 
After the plant-food classification has been re- 
interested intestine 
A simpl 


starch test may be demonstrated by dissolving a 


viewed, children may be 


the parts of plants for food material 


pinch of cornstarch in a test tube or small con- 
tainer of water. A drop of iodine will produce 
a blue or purple color, indicating the presence 
When the starch test is established 


the children can then test various foods 


of starch. 
found 
at school and home to find out about the kind 
that thei 


results on a two-column chart. ‘The 


of food contain starch, and record 


iodine may 
be applied directly to a slice of potato, bean 
remove the seed coat), or bread 

The teacher can also demonstrate that starcl 
Soil a leaf 
a plant in alcohol until the green coloring j 
Place the 


hol and the leaf in a pan of waier. The alcohol 


from 


is present in leaves of plants 


removed. container with the alco 


must be concentrated to work successfully The 


water will heat and Continued on page 99 
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Can You Deduct 


Summer School Expenses 


on Your Income Tax Return? 


JOSEPH ARKIN, C.P.A. 











Ts United States Tax Court in a decision filed on September 15, 

1957, has ruled that in certain circumstances a schoolteacher might 
school expenses under Section 23 (a) of the Internal 
1959. ‘To fully and to be 
individual situation, it 
hand 


Green, 


deduct LITMUTI TY 
Code ol 
abk to apply it to 
the particular 

Robert S. Green 


joint INnCore tax re 


understand the decision 


Is necessary to 


Revenue 
youl review 
facts in the case 

and Lillie Mae 
turn for the calendar yeat 
venue, New Orleans, 
tax return was and the government 
assess in the amount of $354.60 
$1025.25 take 


husband and wile, filed thei 
1952 with the 
Louisiana. Mrs 


deficiency 


district 
internal re Green’s 
examined, assessed a 


ent after disallowing a deduction of 
2 n on the return as 


Mrs. Green had been employed 


summer school expenses. , 


is a schoolteac her by the Orleans 


Parish School Board continuously since 1930 For the first eleven 
years of her employment she received annual increments in salary. In 
approximately 1942 she reached the maximum pay and had received 
no further increments, exct pt for cost-of-living increments or Increases 
which allected the whole school system 


In December, 1946, the Orleans Parish School Board passed a reso- 


lution providing that, effective January 2, 1947, for teachers of the 
Parish to “qualify for the annual salary increments, or to retain such 
increments,” they were required to “obtain three credits in each five- 
year period through in-service or through college equivalent.” One 
college session hour was to be considered as one credit 


attended the 
at Columbia University. 


In 1952, Mrs 


sion of summer school 


Green June session and the summer ses- 


During the summer she 


expended $1025.25 for tuition, room and board, and railroad fare. 
During the June session she earned four college hours of credit and 
during the summer session she earned nine additional hours. Mrs 
Green also attended Columbia University during the summers of 1953 


and 1954 and obtained a master’s degree as a result of the work com- 


ple te d 


In reviewing the case, the Tax Court decided that the sole issue was 


i 


to decide whether or not the expenses incurred in attending summer 
school qualihed as a deduction under Section 23 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 The Hill case (181 F 2d 906) fairly well es- 
tablished generally accepted rules; i.e., summer school expenses to be 


/ 


had to to maintain her present po- 


not to expand ol in- 


deductible by a schoolteache arise ° 


siuuon, not to attain a new position to pre serve, 


not to commence 
through het 


summer school was to conform to the 


to Carry on, 
the trial, Mrs 


attendins 


creas 
contended that het 
rules and 


Green, attorneys, 


purpose in 
regulations of her employer in order to maintain her senior salary sta- 
Lh attended the 


< lasses 


tus vovernment § position was that she had 


to obtain a master’s degree, to improve herself, and to secure an in- 
crease in salary 

Lhe vernment’s attorney brought in the question that the school 
board did not enforce its rule and did not penalize teachers who had 


| 


removing the increments and 


Court held that 


credits by 


Dh 


not obtained the 


necessa’ry 


thus reducing their salaries admittedly the reso- 


lution was effective as of January 2, 1947, and Mrs. Green did not ob- 
tain her credits until the summer of 1952, some five years and six 
months after the resolution became effective: yet, she could not assume 


that, be« use she was not discharged trom her positon on January 


1952, the resolution was not going to be enforced 


Again and again the government attorney kept bringing up the sub- 
ject of her continuation in 1953 and 1954 to earn a master’s decree. 
But again the Court held that the facts weren't altered. that Mrs. 


Green was required by her employer to obtain certain credits in order 


to maintain the senior salary status she enjoyed, and that this was ac- 
complished by her summer studies in 1952. It was held that her use 
of these studies as a starter toward the earning of a graduate degree 
was im idk nt al. 


Thus as a result of this decision we have a clearer insight of the 


problems besetting the teacher who attends summer school. If the ex- 
penses were incurred in carrying out the directive of the school board 
— yer or for the } ur pose of maintaining a salar) status, then the 


yn, room and bo ard, fares, etc., are deductible on page two 


of Jace yme Tax Form 1040 under the section, “Miscellaneous.” 
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TRY-REX 


THE 


Orthodigital 


PENCIL 





Most effective in helping children to 
write. Designed to fit the fingers. 
These pencils cannot turn, inducing 
a more relaxed gripand much better 
control. Made in a variety of styles 
from primary or beginners’ grade to 
the most efficient office pencils. 


Write for sample pencil and test 
suggestions — state age group. 


RICHARD BE 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, WN. J. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


TEACHERS: In 
erest your pupils 1 


ah 
; Every ct 

a tI 

ti a e 

ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 of 


50 ts s 


co) 2 3 ba 
Why not nd 60 
cents TODAY r 30 
pictures appea & 
. 0 
subje I 
33 nts r 66 
cents 
East LB S 
I . t ‘ ! 
Boy with Rabbit Racburn 60° ¢ - 
three for “st. 00. 
FOR SERING B IRD STUDY 25 13 
t 9 t $1. ‘00. 
65- page CATALOGUE 1600 illustratior 
f 25 cents. 
” Perry Pictures, inc., Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 


Travel and Earn College Credit 


During the summer of 1958, Western lilinois Un 
versity in cooperation with the National Educa 
tion Association and the Illinois Education Assoc 
ation, is offering eleven excellent eraries tc 
teachers for which college credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) w be granted 


1. Northern South America: Tour for Tour Lead- 
ers (Air 

2. New England - French nate (NEFC) (Bus 

3. Round-the-World (|RW-! 

4. U. S. Government and United Nations Seminar 

5. Scandinavia-General Europe (SCG-1) (Air) 

6. General Europe (GE-3) (Air 

7. Story of the West (SW Bus) 

8. South America (SA-2) (Air) 

9. Hawaii (H-4 Air 

10 Bus) 

11 (Air) 


. Mexico (M-4 
. Alaska (A-2 


For further 
anc subjects 
A. B. Roberts, 
iMinois University, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
act heecy 


information relative to dates, price 
n which credit may be earned writé 
Dept. A, Tour Coordinator, Western 
Macomb, Illinois 





y « perative authors early 
t t cher royalty, nati al distribution 
and beautifully designed | A ubsects wel 
GREENWICH BOOK ‘PUBLISHER 
Attn. Mr. Carson $89 Fifti Bees nue 


New York 17, N. Y 








NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 

















Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 


NUMBER GUESSO. A favorite game 
of kindergartners is guessing a 
number. Pairs of children can play 
before school or during free peri- 
ods. Dampen sand in the sandbox 
and let each child make a number 
with his finger and cover it with 
his hand. The children take turns 
guessing the numbers, If the wrong 
answer is given, the child must 
respond with "No, it is bigger," or 
"No, it is smaller," until the 
correct number is guessed, 





Serie 


PRIMARY | 
HANDWRITING 















Ee Spring Is here & 





SPRING IS HERE. Spring comes on 
March 20. How many signs can the 
children find? Let them print the 
letters Spring Is Here or similar 
sentences on long strips of paper. 
Later they can decorate the strips 
with crayon or paints or by past- 
ing pussy willows over the letters. 


PRIMARY II 
SPELLING 














AINT, AT, AND ICK. Use the syl- 
lables in Saint Patrick to drill 

in rhyming sounds. The children 
will know faint and paint to go 
with Saint, and may suggest some 
two-syllable words such as acquaint 
and complaint. The possibilities 
for Pat and rick are numerous, but 
be sure to include double consonant 
words such as brat, slat, and sprat, 
and chick, click, and trick. Fol- 
low this phonics drill with a spell- 
ing test based on the words, 





PRIMARY Ill 
LANGUAGE 






Ady, 
! —a\- hi is 


SIGNS OF SPRING. Plan with your 
children to take a walk on March 21 
to look for signs of spring. Each 
child should carry a pencil and a 
piece of paper to jot down what he 
sees. Anything counts—even a weed 
emerging from between two cement 
blocks or a woman hanging out cur 
tains. Later encourage writing on 
such topics as "Signs of Spring," 
"Why It Is Nice to Be Outdoors," 
or "How the World Changes in the 
Springtime." Some may try poems, 
riddles, or stories. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 


GRADE 4 , 
oe LANGUAGE 


SPELLING 
~) ) Wy) 
Lrtiieh Many mack Aa oneue Leberly 
petcet ae age 8 
Phe “iakt ee reer eo 
“Chi farnowe re ; -Cor lL potize 
Wernmact Aorh A lace Ware J, 1/8 26, 


HELEN, BOB, BILL. By 
‘yhildren should be able t 


g 


of all th MARCH IN HISTORY. March has its 


ren a dupli- share of historical events. List 

trod them and then invite the children 

them decide to select topics for research, In 
addition to the above, encyclope- 
dias list famous men and women who 
have birthdays in March. Allow at 
least a week for looking up facts 
and making notes. Then provide 
plenty of time for quiet writing. 
Later have the essays read aloud. 


‘hil 
you in 


GRADE 6 GRADE 7-8 
ARITHMETIC READING 


ARITHMETIC QUIZ. 
1 find the 
CHECKING THE EXPERTS. Remove cov- 
er pictures and articles concerning 
the persons featured from back is- 
sues of Time magazine. Cut the ar- 
ticles into four parts, always di- 
viding at the end of a paragraph, 
many 4's in 72 Let the children form committees 
ers 15 and 19 and give each a cover picture and 
man numerals the article in four parts. The 
h of li children each read one section. 
Roman numerals Then working as a committee, they 
make more arithmetic try putting pieces into the same 
S ike this, or with numbers order as in the original. This 
answers instead of words, often is not as easy as expected, 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 









Place Mats 


Fasten two paper plates together with 
cellophane tape for rabbit head and body. 
Ears, arms, and legs are cut from pink 
construction paper and taped in place, 
Use a contrasting color for collar and 
skirt. Add features. Put a paper doily 
in the "body" plate. 


Idea from 
Lois Saxelby Steinberg 











A Touch of Spring 


Cut off top half of waxed 
milk carton. In bottom, 
plant a bulb; water it. Cov- 
er the carton with cut-paper 
designs, finger-painted paper, 


Making Furry Animals or any desired way. Shellac. 





As spring comes, have the children cut out 
free forms of furry animals who have hiber- 
nated or who have braved the winter. Get 
furry effects with pussy willows, cotton, 
scraps of fur, and bits of rough cloth. 





Original idea from 
Lucie Ferguson 


Fun with Feathers 


Draw and color faces, birds, animals, 
or scenes. Insert a feather for a tail, 
hair, trees, and so on, by putting it 
through hole from the back. To dye some, 
wash in suds; rinse in clear, then salt, 
water. Dry. Dip in ink. Dry again. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


Sample made by a Mexican Diorama 


sixth grade pupil 
in Erie, Pennsylvania 


Fold four strips of cardboard into 
rectangles. Staple together as be- 
low. These make foundation. The 
rectangle farthest back will have 
mountains and most distant scenery 
stapled to it. Nearer ones support 
buildings and trees. People are 
stapled to the front. Paper "grass" 
covers any cardboard showing. 











Lois S. Steinberg 


a 
fe i, 


Dressed-Up Chick Ve 


From a wad of 
white tissue pa- 
per, fashion a 
hen's body. Tape 
Semple trom “" a blown egg in 
Roberta K. Wigton Me place for head. Make 
features and hat from 
‘tut paper. Wings, 
tail, and neckpiece 


Paper-Plate Easter Bonnets *re paper, slashed 


and taped in place. 


To make symmetrical faces and 
hats, draw them on paper plates. 
Decorate with flowers, feathers, 
veiling, and so on. 


Reed Table Mats == 


12" spokes of No. 4 reed and a 7" one. 
» and No. 2 finer reed about ten minutes. 
Split three of the long spokes in the center to 
insert the other three long spokes and the short 
one. Hold flat. Tuck one end of a No. 2 reed in 
the center slit and wind over three and under three, 
‘ontinuing around twice, keeping the short spoke 
with one group of three. Turn over and reverse 
weaving twice around. Then separate the spokes, 
weaving over and under each one. Continue to with- 
in 24" of the ends. Dampen, sharpen spokes, and soil t 
tuck each end in beside the next one for scallops. Malinda Dean Garton 
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OUR EASTER BONNETS 


uR little girls took great pride and had 
O much fun making “Easter bonnets” from 
paper plates. Scraps of old lace, feathers, flow- 
ers, and ribbons were collected. With these the 
children trimmed their Easter hats, which ri- 
valed the creations of a millinery shop. We 
learned two songs, “The Easter Parade” and 
‘Peter Cottontail.’ Then each little girl, es- 
corted by a little boy, marched through the 
school halls, singing the two songs. Peter Cotton- 
tail led the march. Everyone enjoyed the parade, 
but the hats won the day. SISTER M. ELLEN 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT 


‘acu Monday in my second grade the child 
kK in the front seat of each row goes to the 
back seat and the others move up a seat. The 
one in the front seat is monitor for a whole 
week. He gives out and takes up books, papers, 
crayons, and so on. In turn each child in the 
room will have been monitor. There are five 
numbered rows. On Monday number one is re- 
sponsible for saying grace before we eat, and 
this monitor marches out first for lunch and re- 
cess. On Tuesday it is number two’s turn, and 
on down the line. This plan eliminates many 

May I?” questions. ANNETTE JENNINGS 


SPRING MARKET 


ue children in my third grade work like 
Trojans to make all sorts of articles to sell 
at our Spring Market. The entire project takes 
about two months. All plans are made by the 
pupils themselves. ‘T hey are organized into com- 
mittees, who furnish ideas for salable items. 
Among the things we make are antique hur- 
ricane lamps from tuna-fish cans, pencil holders 
from orange-juice cans, all-purpose painted cof- 
fee cans, doll clothes, woven pot holders, bean- 
bags, decorated felt collars, knitting bags from 
oatmeal boxes, humming-bird water containers, 
cookies, and plants which we raise in flats from 
seed. The plants are transplanted into half- 
pint milk cartons and decorated with wallpaper. 
In addition there is a discarded-book section 
and a white-elephant table. 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


BELIEVE that in the first grade children should be taught something 
I of government, and I have found that a club of some kind will 
bring forth enthusiasm and a natural response which is most reward- 
ing. Our club we called the Good Manners Club. It consisted most- 
ly of discussion and play acting. The class chose several members 
who would make good leaders and they voted on the president, vice- 
president, and secretary. The secretary passed papers on which the 
members would write “yes” or “no” and then counted these papers. 
The president presided. Such terms were learned as: “The meeting 
will come to order,” “The meeting is adjourned,” “vote,” and the 
names of the offices. The children made the Good Manners Rules 
themselves. I wrote them on the blackboard, and later mimeographed 
them and let the children take them home. In our meetings we 
discussed the things we had seen that week which showed good 
manners. Then children were called on to play act scenes in which 
good manners were used. Among the things they learned in the 
club were courtesy, government, behavior at a formal meeting, self- 
expression, counting, and writing. BEATRICE NESBITT 


The plant-raising activity furnishes science MUSICAL PATTERNS 


material; advertising entails use of English and 
art work; prevailing market prices are studied 
and items are priced. The children do their 
own selling. Last year we purchased shrubbery 


OR my music classes I adapted the classroom 
baseball game in which players advance to 
bases by answering questions correctly, I put 


for the school and a good magnifying glass for four or five short musical patterns on the black- 


our Clamrcom. E. GRACE READ board and number them. At first, patterns dif- 


fering radically from each other are best; later, 
more nearly identical patterns may be used. I 


NEWS SLANT ON SCIENCE then play or sing one of the patterns, and the 


player must identify it by number. To curb 

{ HAVE found that science can be very profit- guessing, and to add interest to the game, I oc- 
ably correlated with current events. I dis- — casionally play or sing a pattern which is not 
cussed briefly with the class the various forces one of the five on the blackboard. The correct 
which alter our planet: earthquakes, volcanoes, response in that case is “not there.” ‘This game, 
glaciers, tornadoes, tidal waves, hurricanes, and suitable for grades four through six, develops 


pupils’ ability to observe musi¢ 
notation, and emphasizes the rela- 
tionship between the way a mu- 
sical pattern sounds and the way 
it looks. ISOBEL L. LIVINGSTONE 


PLASTIC ART BAGS 


sages shoe bags make very 
satisfactory art bags. Cut off 
enough rows of pockets to make 
the bag fit the desk. Then attach 
a pliable wire across the top, leav- 
ing enough wire on each end to 
fasten securely to the side of the 
desk. This art bag is attractive. 





convenient, permanent; it is easy 
to clean with a damp cloth, and 


soon. Then I asked the children to be on the it holds its shape for a long while. The pupils 
lookout for news items about such events and enjoy using the different pockets to hold their 
bring the clippings to school. A large chart was crayons, paste, scissors, and so on, without hav 
divided into various columns, each headed with ing to hunt in their desks OLIVE PERZIGIVAN 


an appropriate title, such as “Hurricanes,” and 
the clippings were arranged accordingly. The 


children were most interested in following up HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
the history of a particular hurricane or other Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
occurrence. After a few months, they suggested sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 


each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


making a map illustrating the information on 
their chart. They were quick to see a certain 
pattern emerging from all the news items, and 
to note which areas have more earthquakes, 


volcanic eruptions, and hurricanes than others. Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
As a culminating activity, the children made months should be considered rejected. 

'-D cut-paper pictures depicting the forces Address: Teachers Heip One Another, THE 
which change our earth. DORIS H. GRAFF INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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FOR RAPID LEARNERS 


Toward Breaking Language Barriers 


in teachin 
ency permit 
community 
vould have 
Just how hetet 
1.Q 


} 
it 


the upper 


appre ure 


ind Spanish seemed to | 


1 


I rem h was the 


chalkboal 


he Ipful il 


Lh project mil ht be present- 


plano would he 
inization, soliciting their aid 


upplies 


Al he I 
choice but 


recruited from the 


i class 
elatively new idea, the method to 


vuld necessarily need to be one the 


SELF-HELP FOR SLOW LEARNERS 
Matching with Shoelaces 


ed over am 
Lh om 
ction Any 


ind antonym an two columns until he comes to the end of 


me way the 


illustrated was made trom 


vhite cardboard about 10” ‘ keep 
bottom with one shoelace 


wh apart were marked o th 


~ the sheet with a_ hol top with th other if he wishes 


Words may br You 


Al h word 


{ 


ipt writing with a felt brush 
with a knot in one end is ove! 
uueh the first hol The child 


nd forth matching words in the 
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ay to the first, or just puts a knot in it, and 


or one of your fast learners 
check the work tor correctness 


on [his 


iwain Many drill-type games can be 


sturdy game can be used over and 


profitably added to the equipment of a room 


whe re there are slow learners. 


“Or 


ONAL 


TTT) 
‘ eee 


“Now ther 
my high 1.Q.’s,” I decided 

The city librarian located a useful text 
by Spink and 


which I used as a 


French Storybook Grammar, 
Millis 


guide My own idea was to employ largely 


Ginn and Co 


the auditory system of instruction. 

Following the 
forces’ foreign-languagt programs | 
children to 


philosophy of th armed 
intro- 
everyday 


duced the modern, 


words and phrases as qui kly as possible, so 
that in a verv few lessons they were able to 
Carry on simpl conversauons 

Another easy way to do this was by the 


picture-relationship method. I burned a good 


Grou p 
Piano Lessons 


ADAH A, PRITCHETT 


teacher pref rred Each phase of learning 


would have to be idapted to group work. 
The teacher would formulate the techniques 

With smaller children, progress will be 
much more rapid if the notes and staff are 
made in large size. Older pupils may be 
called upon to copy musi for the beginners 


{ 


This method might provide the motive for 
acquiring technical skills, 


becomes an unwelcome task without an ob- 


which sometimes 


jective in view 
Music readiness should be included in cur- 


riculum planning for first-graders. The mis- 


AGNES MAHONEY 


act Then he ties the second shoe- 


goin Of course he can start from 


and from the 


should 


j 





is some worth-while work for 


wont 
don't 
didn't 
CONT eee Cn not 
let's 
hasn't 
they're 
TU 
its 
I'm 


VIRGINIA R. MAYBERRY 


leal of midnight wattage over my vocabulary 
of magazine pictures pasted on bright art pa 
per backgrounds, with only the French noun 
Names of the 


members of the famil) 


or verb printed underneath 
rooms of the house; 
food, clothing and so on, wert pinne d to the 
cork panel above the chalkboard. Late1 
added The youngsters 
names of all the 


and liked to play a game of finding 


whole phrases were 
delighted in learning th 
colors 
things in the room to match the French color 


words given them 


When we learned to sing French folk songs 
—“Frére Jacques,” “Au Clair de la Lune, 
ze Coucou,” “Sur 


Continued on page 99 


taken idea is prevalent that piano study must 


not be undertaken at this early age For the 


pupil who would not have chance to tak 


plano le SSONS, the plano class may 


open the way for a brighter future. 


private 


A very valuable factor in learning which 


can be achieved in the piano class is that of 


cooperation—“taking turns” performing and 


listening. The inability to share is sometimes 

a weak point in the character of thi superior 

child, 
EDITORIAL NOTE Dyke 

thors of School Music Ha 

Co., Be 

teacher 


and needs to be strengthened 


a with 
course each nike should have 
practice between lessor Du 
is th keys wt h move up and dowr 
ned from Educational Methods Cec 
Delaware The author of th articl 
the mett rd 7 4 r for VU 
pre ented Dy 
Boston l¢ Other 


Dykema and Cundiff handbo« 


Contractions 


do not 
did not 
will not 





itis 
let_us 
I will 
lam 
They are 
has not 











Story and illustr 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLI 


om 
i” # é: 
A at ; ‘ate 


The thicker end is the earth- 
worm's head. The other end is 
its tail. The band of light color 
is where the worm lays eggs. 

















The earthworm tunnels down 
into the ground to make a 
home. There is a room at the 
end of the tunnel. The pile of 
dirt at the top of the hole is 
worm manure or castings. 


Earthworms have no ears, but 
they can feel when a bird or a 
person is near. 





. Po 
The he. b 
P ag 
« 


on C (ua Wa 


rane _ te 


The earthworm gets food by 
reaching out from the tunnel 
door. It has muscles that help 
it stretch long and thin or pull 
together and be short and fat. 







The earthworm helps to make 
things grow. It loosens the 
dirt so that plant roots can 
breathe. It loosens dirt so that 
rain can get to the roots of 
plants. It is man's silent helper. 







The earthworm is sometimes 
called the angleworm. It is the 
most useful worm in the whole 
world. 
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ILLICENT MAY 


Was the lonesomest mouse. 


She was left alone, 
All alone in the house. 


Her brothers and sisters 


Were all up at dawn 


They had washed and dressed, 


And were fed, and gone. 


And this was her birthday; 


Yet Millicent May 


Had no one with whom 


To talk or to play. 


She walked up and down 


The rooms and the halls. 


She looked at the ceilings, 


The floors and the walls. 


Yes, Millicent May 


Was the lonesomest mouse; 


There wasn’t a thing 


To do in the house! 


At just twelve o’clock 


Her bell started ringing 


Outside of the house 
There was shouting and singing. 


At first she was frightened; 


She eried out, “Who is it?” 


She did not know whom 


To expect for a visit. 
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JLo Orleans 


She looked through the window, 
And what a surprise! 
Millicent couldn’t 
Believe her own eyes. 


For there were her friends. 
What a noise! What a din! 
Happily, quickly, 
She welcomed them in. 


Benny the Beaver, 
Freddie the Frog, 

Peter the Pony, 
David the Dog, 


Willie the Woodchuck, 
Cora the Cow, 

Cyril the Squirrel, 
Susie the Sow, 


Richard the Rabbit 

And six of his brothers, 
Lulu the Lamb— 

And so many others! 


They brought her a present, 
And cried, “Won’t you please 
Accept this gift platter 
Of ten kinds of cheese!” 


“Happy birthday!” they cried, 
With squeal, squeak, and roar; 
And Millicent May 
Was lonesome no more! 

















May be in chalk ... 


It is natural for young children to represent the traditional Eastor rabbit in 
white, and chalk or white crayon used on a pastel construction paper looks well. 
The drawings were selected from a first-grade room, during an open-house pro- 
gram at Canaseraga Central School, Canaseraga, New York. GLADYS AMES 


or in mache 


An oval or round balloon is blown up till it feels like a soft ball. A rubber band 
is fastened around the middle to form the separation between the body and the 
head. Cut strips of newspaper about %4” to |” wide and 4” to 5” long. Paste 
these strips over the balloon, using the paste generously to keep the paper smooth. 

When dry, the bottom can be pressed flat on the table, so that it will stand. 
Paint with tempera. Apply features with a brush, after the main coat is dry. Pin tail 
on. Martin School, South San Francisco, California. ELLEN DAUGHTRY 





even from a paper bag! 


Use a No. 8 or No. 9 inverted paper bag. Cut ears and fold in at base to give 
them a little depth. Tuck them into the deep fold made by bringing the outside 
bottom edges of the bag together. Fasten with staples upright, to give the ears 







support. Stuff bag with newspapers, and tuck slashed ends into a circle cut in in- 


verted paper plate. Public School, Waxhaw, North Carolina. OLIVE HOWIE 





Two-faced table centerpiece 








Bunny portraits showing originality 








A three-dimensional model 
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Kaleidoscopes 


FROM two large circles of the same size (one cut from oak tag and 
the other from black construction paper), a simple kaleidoscope can 
be constructed that can be used for design and color selection, and 
afford interesting observations to the child who constructs it. 

A balanced-design type of cutout is made easily by folding the 
black paper circle across the center twice, ending with one-quarter 
shape. Cut wut several areas from the straight folded sides, leaving 
enough space between openings so that the circle of paper remains 
intact. Open the cutout and lay it flat. 

The oak tag circle should be crayoned heavily with a few bright 
colors. This mey be designed in any large areas, or it may be divided 
in abstract areas that are irregular. 

The color effect will vary with the range of crayon colors chosen, 
and the amount of each that is used. It may be a good idea to make ~~ 
several of these differently planned color circles, to try interchange- 
ably behind the black construction paper cutout. This may be whirled 
around over the color circle, if they are fastened through the cen- 
ter with a rcund brass paper fastener. See what various color effects 
show through it. Then try another color circle behind it. 









RUTH HATHAWAY 


Teache Ny 


Ba | Rhode Island 


Easter Kees 


U/C 


GREETING cards are made like the folders for other holidays. Egg 
shapes cut double from colored construction paper, of any conven- 
ient size, make colorful cards or room decorations for Easter. 

A 9” x 12” piece of construction paper (or larger) may be fold- 
ed in half the short way. From it an egg shape may be cut, leaving 
about a 2” section of one side on the fold. 

Taking the front section of the egg folder only, fold it back 
through the middle from one end of the egg to the other. Cut out 
various areas, leaving some space uncut between them, and do not 
cut nearer than '/2” to the edge at any place. 

Make a white drawing-paper lining, cut to fit inside the colored 
egg folder. Wet the front half with clean water, and blend some 
water color paint over it. (Or lining may be painted first, folded in 
half, and then slipped inside the colored egg folder and shaped 
to fit, before stapling the two together.) The painted part shows 
through the openings in the construction-paper egg. 

Write greetings in colored pencil or crayon inside the white lin- 
ing. A folder cut from paper will serve as a mailing envelope. 

For room decorations, cut eggs single, omitting folder idea. 
They should be made considerably larger than the greeting-card 
eggs and may be decorated with “icing” pressed through a cone. 
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Would you use a similar method with your group? 


WE ARE all familiar with the child who draws the same picture 
over and over again, and with his close relative—the child who 
draws the same figures and faces in every conceivable situation. 
Whether these children lack imagination is debatable, but it is ob- 
vious that both types suffer from a drawing “habit.” 

At some time or other they became satisfied with what they 
drew, and so persist in repeating their creations—art period after 
art period. Perhaps it is the result of a thinking block, rather than 
a specific desire to reproduce the same thing over and over. 

| made numerous attempts to pry these children loose from their 
stereotyped ideas. My early efforts to break the "habit" were di- 
rected at stimulating their imaginations and enriching the art pro- 
gram. This had a tremendous effect on most of the children; but the 
“habit drawers’ managed to put their ever present airplanes, girls 
with yellow curly hair, drawn in profile, or lollypop trees, into every 
picture, however remote the likelihood of their being there in reality! 

| noticed that there was a certain stiffness or rigidity to most of 
the art work done in the grades. Evidently the children's desire to 
draw exactly what they saw made them draw with mechanical pre- 


“I Made a Rule about Drawing” 


In art class? “Yes,” insists Laverne Klotz. 


“and I had good reason. . .” 


cision. There was no freedom of idea or movement in their draw- 
ing. And the “habit drawers" suffered more than the others from 
this stiffness. It was apparent that their need was not for stimula- 
tion or instruction, but for less restraint. 

So we spent a few periods in drawing large shapes that repre- 
sented nothing, but which enlarged the size of the drawing space. 
We made swirls, circles, and wavy lines. We consumed quantities 
of newsprint to get the "feel" of freedom. 

But when we returned to drawing pictures, the stiff people in 
their rigid surroundings returned! 

Finally | hit upon a technique that has given more consistent suc- 
cess than any other I've tried. Attacking the problem from a new 
angle, | explained the need for freeness and the advantages such 
freedom would give their drawing, and made an arbitrary ruling 
for the next art period. They accepted the rule with amusement 
and interest. 

The rule? They were to draw a picture without lifting the chalk 
from the paper, using only the side of the chalk. They found the 
experiment not only interesting, but fun. (Continued on page 62) 


ic 


WE HES Hy! | 





Eprroriat Note: Mrs. Klotz is not teaching at present, so when we 


asked her for samples of children's work to illustrate her article, she 
persuaded her husband, Roy, to try her technique in his fourth grade 
in one of the Chicago Public Schools. The two small pictures above 
show work done in his class at the beginning of school; the larger one 
was done six weeks later, after experimenting with Mrs. Klotz's “rule.” 
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Weave Your Own 
Easter Baskets 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 





WITH only two sizes of reed it is possible to start an Easter basket proj- 
ect that will give any group of children a genuine interest in basketry. 
If time is short and the project should not be prolonged, order a few 
plywood basket bases, ready-bored to hold spokes of reed. 

In our case the children admired a long French breadbasket, and a 
leaf-shaped one like those you see pictured with tropical island feasts. 
This one was woven crosswise, over two very large reeds on the outside 
edges, which came together at a point on either end. 

Children who had had no experience with basketry chose round or oval 
plywood bases on which to start. Those who had made one basket be- 
fore, at day camp, were glad to volunteer to make baskets with woven 
bottoms. These are started just like the table mat shown on the construc- 
tion page (advanced level) in this issue, except that the 8 long spokes 
should be made about eight inches longer than the distance they are to 
cover in the basket. This allows for four inches on either end of each 
spoke to be tucked in to make the scalloped edges of the finished basket. 

Our other equipment, in addition to a large hank of #2 reed (for 
weavers} and #4 (for spokes), consisted of a large dishpan for soaking the 
reed, a pair of wire cutters for clipping it, a stencil knife for slitting the 
reeds for the basket bottoms, and a few pieces of cellulose sponge which 
we found to be invaluable later on for dampening the baskets with ply- 
wood bases. 

Weave around each group of basket spokes with reed, after an odd 
one has been inserted with one group of 4 spokes (this should be |” 
longer than half the length of the long spokes to enable it to stay in). 
Then a piece of raffia or fine reed may be used to separate the spokes. 

Children familiar with weaving were encouraged to work with a double 
weaver, which is very easy, and makes the work go faster. This will be 
more convenient to do if one weaver is shorter than the other. It pre- 
vents the reed from tangling so much when using the two ends together. 

Spokes for the bored bases were cut about 8” longer than the finished 
side of the basket was to be. These were made of the heavier reed, well 
soaked after cutting, and slipped through the holes in the bases, two by 
two, with the bottom ends extended about 2!/,”. These were each woven 
outside of the adjoining one and then inside to be locked in place, and 
were clipped off diagonally afterwards to make a neat finish. 

Baskets shown here were made by Mrs. Wiard's Girl Scout Troup 8, in 
Dansville, N.Y. See handbook: Basketry, F. J. Christopher, $.60, Dover 
Publications, Inc., New York 19, N.Y., for details and more suggestions. 
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| ... in the lower grades 








HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, & 
Farmerville, Louisiana 


AS THE Easter season approached, the children became more excited over the 
information gained on the subject during story time, and from a display of 
books and magazines in our room. Large posters of the Bunny Twins, Peter 
Rabbit, and the Little Red Hen were placed on our special table. 

During news time they told me the following: “I have a new dress and hat”: 
or “I have a new suit for Easter.” I asked, “Why do we get new clothes for 
Easter?” One child said: “We get them because we are happy about what 
happened that day.” Another child said, “We wear our new clothes to church.” 

At another discussional period we talked about how Easter followed winter 
when things that had been asleep began to wake up. I asked, “How many new 
things can you name that are waking up?” 

The children had many answers, some of which were: “the grass: leaves on 
the trees; flowers; baby chicks and ducks are hatched; and baby animals are 
born in the spring.” 

On our table we placed a cheesebox in which oats were growing. To this we 


added colored eggs and some of their Easter toys. Baskets were brought, and 





stuffed bunnies, and one child even brought a woolly lamb. 
Music time was spent in a variety of activities of singing, listening, and acting 
out songs, music on records, and activities of the Easter Bunny. 
As the children began to receive Easter toys and pets—chickens, ducks, and 
rabbits—they brought them to school. With the help of our Weekly Readers 
we read and talked about care of pets, the things they really do, and what 
they eat. 
Creative story time was spent with each child telling stories and making 
experience charts of what the Easter Bunny did. The most liked story was 
, about the bunny with a magic ear. When he wiggled his left ear, he could fly 
through the air. He was selected by the other rabbits to bring eggs from the 
Egg Factory, up on a white cloud in the sky. The children reproduced this 
story with colored chalk on newsprint thumbtacked to the bulletin board. 
Many other art periods were spent in decorating small cutout Easter eggs 
for our thorn tree. Large Easter eges and rabbit faces were cut out and colored. 
T hese were tac ked up to form an Easter border 
One day a child came in wearing a paper-sack rabbit hat. Quickly measure- 
ments were taken for the proper size sack to fit each child’s head. The next 
day the children made rabbit hats 
To round out our Easter activities we used the following bibliography: 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT, Beatrix Potter 
Frederick Warne & Company Inc., New York 

THE EGG TREE, Katherine Milhous 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

THE LOOK-INSIDE EASTER EGG, Pamela Bianco 
Oxford University Press, New York 

SURPRISE FOR NANCY, Jene Barr 
Albert Whitman & Company Chicago 

BUNNY’S EASTER GIFT, Bill Martin 
The Tell-Well Press, Kansas City 

THE WHITE BUNNY AND HIS MAGIC NOSE, Lily Duplaix 
Simon & Schuster, New York 

COUNTRY BUNNY AND THE GOLD SHOES, DuBose Heyward 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York 

WHEN THE ROOT CHILDREN WAKE UP, Helen Dean Fish 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 

FIVE LITTLE RABBITS. Bill Martin 
The Tell-Well Press. Kansas City 

Current children’s magazines 


Songs (see page 33 in this issue) 
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around the World 


‘ar and N 


You've been asking for suggestions for an Easter program for children beyond 
the bunny stage. This is one possibility. It compares with the “Christmas 
theme which many schools like because it helps tie in 
the religious holiday with social studies. There is one episode on the Jewish 


Passover which is complete enough to be used separately 


RUTH BIRDSALL 
Department Co-ordinator 


Otel 


‘ar, Then and Now 


AILEEN PETERSON 


hope this story-play framework, children in 
VY vrades four through eight can create an 
original dramatization, makings up their own 
dialogue, and fashioning their own costumes 
ind scenery Lh program is planned so that 

can be done in a classroom or on an audi- 
torium stage Chere can be a diflerent group 
of children working on each scene or the same 
roup can do all the scenes 

lo tie the diflerent episodes together, you 
might have a large map ol the world displayed 


ibove or to one side of the area to be used for 


showing backgrounds for the various scenes. As 
each scene gets under way, the country involved 
should be indicated on the map Phumbtacks 
with a small Christmas-tree ball attached to 
each could be fastened to the map in the prop- 
a | places 

The setting, costumes, and dialogue will vary 
according to the maturity of the children, the 
amount of time devoted to the project and the 
purpose for which the program is to be used 
For example, if it is to be a classroom learning 
ituation only, less time would be given to the 
perfecting of details than would be used to get 
the program ready for an adult audience or 


even for an all-school presentation 


Prologue (eptional) 


meet and ori- 


lwo Narrators Ann and Paul 
ent the audience in regard to Easter. 
PAUL—Christ is risen! 
ANN He is risen indeed 
pAUL—These are the words used in many 
Christian countries when people greet one an- 
Eastet In the United States, the 


used, but the 


other on 
greeting is not so commonly 
thought is heard in all church services. 
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ANN—Easter is a Holy Day of Christians ev- 
erywhere, but in addition to the church services 
there are many customs which are observed at 
Easter Some of these had their beginnings 
farther back than the time of Christ 

PAUL—For example, no matter what country 
you were in you would see people wearing new 
clothes at Easter and you would surely see col- 
ored evos 

ANN—Feasting is also associated with Easter. 
Favorite foods are roast lamb and spec ial breads 
And, of course, eggs! Many Chris- 


and cakes x 
tians fast or deny themselves certain foods dur- 
Holiday 


food is especially welcome after the fasting 
might go at 


ing Lent, which comes before Easte1 

PAUL—Almost anywhere you 
Easter time you would find people visiting thei 
friends This custom probably came about be- 
cause people long ago, not having easy means 
of transportation, were shut away from each 
other during the long winter months 

ANN—Easter caliers are given treats—candy, 
little cakes, and especially colored eggs! 

rpAUL— Here are some scenes showing customs 
associated with Easter. Some customs began be- 
fore the time of Christ and had to do with 
spring when crops could be planted, thus as- 


suring another year’s supply of food. 


Ancient Egypt 


A background scene may be drawn, 
It should 


Setting 
painted, or built up with cut paper 
include palm trees, a pyramid, and a camel. It 
would be effective to have the pyramid and 
camel in three dimensions 

Costumes.—Sheath or tubelike dresses are ap- 
propriate for the girls, to which they may add 


much jewelry. Although not essential, the con- 


ventionalized black hair shown in ancient Egyp- 
tian art can be suggested by fringed crepe pa 
per sewed to a skullcap made from a stoc king 
Boys may wear striped T shirts, long coatlike 
robes made of old sheets dyed, or discarded 
draperies They should wind long strips of 
cloth around their heads for turbans 
Action.—Boys sit cross-legged on the sand 
There is a small rug or silk scarf spread out be- 
fore them. On it are several eggs (cardboard 
if you wish), several Egyptian pottery jars ol 
colored tempera, and paintbrushes The boys 
paint the eggs. The girls parade around show 
ing off their costumes and watching the boys 
paint The boys talk about decorating the eggs 
to celebrate the spring festival, which takes 
at the first full moon after the spring 


The festival is to celebrate the begin 


place 
equinox 
ning of planting and the birth and rebirth of 


vegetation after the winte sleep 


Prewar Hungary 


Settine.—About back- 
ground picture should show cultivated fields of 


three-fourths of the 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn; potatoes, 
About half of the 


rest of the picture can be pasture land and the 


sugar beets, and tobacco 
rest woods There should be a rive! and hills 
Costumes The boys wear black boots and 
small felt hats decorated in front with a few 
small flowers. An authentic costume consists of 
very full trousers, resembling culottes, and a 
shirt with very full loose sleeves elaborately em- 
A wide, ornamented belt completes 


Over this, the 


broidered 
the costume Hungarian man 
wore a long coat of white felt. The boys in this 
scene could wear over their regular clothes 
with slacks rolled up—women’s tan car coats 
They do not put their arms in the sleeves 
Shoulders and hem are embroidered (tack on 
cloth or crepe paper). Coats should not be but 
toned but held together across the chest by a 
strap. Girls wear full, ankle-length skirts in 
plain colors with plain aprons in white o1 pale 
shades. Over white blouses they wear brilliant 
fringed shawls. Head coverings are scarfs bound 
around the forehead and tied in the back. 
Action 
named Vasha and her mother are on their way 
to market 
bread in a shawl on her back 


Let the dialogue explain that a girl 


Mother is carrying several loaves of 
Vasha carries a 
live goose in her shawl Size and shape can be 
suggested by rolled and crumpled paper tied 
with string in various places Several other 
girls are Carrying bowls ol gaily colored eggs 
Boys come along carrying their pitchers ol wa- 
ter. The boys try to catch the girls unaware 
and sprinkle a little water on their heads. If a 


boy succeeds, the girl gives him an ege 


Italy 


The background scenery might be of 


Setting 
a village built on a steep hillside with green 
hills above and the blue waters of the Medite1 
ranean at the foot The actine area may be 
thought of as the flagstone-paved courtyard 
where many Italian families spend much of 
their time. 

Costumes.—Boys wear dark slacks, rolled up 
or cut off below the knee, white stockings, white 
shirts with knotted s« arfs instead of ties, sleeve- 
less vests, and long stocking caps. Girls wear col- 
orful skirts and blouses with white aprons and 
broad cummerbunds They wear scarfs or or- 
naments in their hair. 

Action.—The girls and boys are rehearsing a 
sacred drama concerning one of the episodes in 
They 


the Easter story. Continued on page 65) 
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Easter Baskets Forever 


How to Do It Yoursetr 


It is to be hoped that this delight- 
fully simple Easter Bunny play will in- 
spite you to encourage your pupils to 
suggest possible plots involving their 
ideas of a bunny family who might be 
helpers to the Real Easter Bunny. Even 
though you decide to use this play 
about as it stands, it can be creative if 
you tell it to the children first as a story 
and let them play it, using their own 
words. Of course you will use your own 
street names! 


CHARACTERS 


RHYTHM BAND CHORUS NARRATOR 
pinps—Any number. 

moTHER—Mrs. Bunny Hop. 
raTHer—Mr. Bunny Hop. 

BUNNY BOYS—Ten. (Some parts may be 


taken by girls.) 
SETTING 


Scenes 1 and 3.—The Bunny Hops’ 
kitchen. 

Scene 2.—A bit of woodland between 
the Bunny Hop home and the streets 
where the children live. 





Before the curtain goes up, the 
Rhythm Band plays the chorus of 
“Ten Little Indians.” Then the 
Chorus sings the song, substituting 
“Bunnies” for “Indians.” ) 

NARRATOR (in front of closed cur- 
tains)—It is springtime. The birds 
have come back from the South. 
Birds fly all about, with much 
tweeting, singing, and chirping, and 
then exit.) Here are the ten little 
Bunnies. (While the Chorus sings 
“Ten Little Bunnies,” the Bunny 
Boys pop up from behind bushes 
and hedges.) These are the chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Hop. 
They are spending the spring vaca- 
tion with their grandma. Here is 
Grandma. 

GRANoMA (walking on slowly, and 
calling )—Come, little Bunny Boys. 
I’ve made you some heney cakes 
and carrot jam. (She walks off.) 

NarrATOR—The Bunny Boys are 
having a happy time at their grand- 
mother’s house. But this play isn’t 
just about them. The story starts 
with the Bunny Boys’ Mother and 
Father back home. Mrs. Bunny 
Hop thinks Mr. Bunny Hop doesn’t 
pay enough attention to her any 
more. Here they are in the kitchen. 


Scene I 


motHeR—Did you have enough 
breakfast, Father? 

(Long pause.) 

ratHeR—What’s that? Did you say 
something, Mother? 

motHer—I may as well go on and 
wash the dishes. He never pays at- 
tention to me any more. He watch- 
es TV, he listens to the radio, he 
reads the paper, but he never listens 
to me when I talk to him. 

ratHeR—Hmm? Were you talking 
to me? 


motHer—I wear my best dress and 
he doesn’t notice. I wear my long 
dangly earrings, and he doesn’t see. 
Our ten Bunny Boys go to Grand- 
ma’s for a week, and he doesn’t 
even know they’re gone. 

FATHER--Did you say something, 
Mother? My, it’s quiet around here! 

motHeR—Even when I sing he 
doesn’t notice. (She sings a bunny 
song.) 

FaTHER—I see by the paper we're 
going to have a sunny Easter. 

MOTHER (bursting into tears)— 
Boo-hoo! Oh! Oh! 

FATHER ( astonished) —Why, Moth- 
er, don’t you want it to be a sunny 
Easter? What’s wrong? 

MOTHER (between sobs) —You-you 
used to love to hear me sing. Now 
you don’t even listen. You used to 
like my long dangly earrings. Now 
you don’t notice when I wear them. 
Once you loved our ten Bunny 
Boys. Now you don’t miss them 
when they’re gone for a week. 

raTHER—Don’t cry, Mother. I love 
you and our Bunny Boys. I love to 
hear you sing, and I think your ear- 
rings are cute. 

moTHeR— Then why don’t you pay 
attention and talk to me? 

FaTHER—Well, to tell the truth 
I’ve been terribly worried. 

motHer— You have? Why? 

ratHeR—It’s like this. I got a let- 
ter from Mr. Easter Rabbit. He 
wants me to help him by delivering 
Easter baskets to all the boys and 
girls around Fairywood School. It 
seems that the Bunny Family who 
did it before have moved away. 


motHer—Why, how nice of Mr. 
Easter Rabbit to think of you! 

ratHer—Yes, I want to help him, 
but I’m sure I can’t do it. He wants 
baskets delivered to Mazette Place, 
Windgap Road, Fairywood, and 
Broadhead Manor, as well as In- 
gram Palace. Did you ever count 
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the houses in Broadhead alone? 
There are 86 of them, and at least 
three or four youngsters apiece. 
motHer—Goodness, I never knew 
there were so many boys and girls! 
But they’re all so nice that it would 
certainly be a shame to disappoint 
them. (Continued on page 60) 


The Bunny Song 


Words and music by MARY PANKOWSKI 
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How to Do It Yoursetr 

This is an easy Arbor Day play from 
the standpoint of production—modern 
clothes, very simple staging, easy dia- 
logue that flows along rather naturally. 
It reflects early teen-age attitudes and 
is light and humorous. You can use it 
for an assembly program at almost any 
time of year. 

As a teacher, you will see other pos- 
sibilities and advantages. How about 
using it for a classroom reading play? 
(Plays are a natural medium for oral 
reading experiences. Not every one 
needs to be memorized 2nd rehearsed.) 

The author has skilliully woven into 
this play some dialogue which suggests 
wholesome family relationships, good 
manners, and even a subtle bid for 
good nutrition. (Ideas put across in 
such a fashion are often more effective 
than direct teaching.) 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion which this play makes is that of 
pointing out how creative writing can 
result from the putting together of a 
variety of ideas obtained in different 
ways. (You'll expect science facts and 
you won't be disappointed.) 

CHARACTERS 
JANE—An upper-grader. 
mre. cook—Her mother. 
M.. SHAY—A groceryman. 
nicHano—A middle-grader; Jane's 

brother. 

wa. cookK—A businessman. 
Lisa —Jane’s friend. 


SETTING 


Kitchen of the Cook home. 


jane (seated at kitchen table)— 
Oh, Mother, I can’t think of a 
thing to write. 

mrs. COOK (working around the 
kitchen) —What are you supposed 
to be writing about? 

jane—Trees. We are going to 
celebrate Arbor Day at school. 
Someone is finding out about the 
history of Arbor Day. Others are 
doing research on conservation, but 
Miss Waldrum suggested I write 
my impression of trees. 

«rs. coox—How nice! She must 
ink well of your creative writing 
ability. 

gant—She has liked some things 
I’ve written, but I’m afraid she will 
be disappointed this time. To me 
trees are—well—just trees! 

(There is a knock on door and 
Mr. Shay enters.) 

mR. SHAY (putting groceries on 
table )—Good morning. Nice day. 

mrs. cook—Indeed it is. Thank 
you for bringing me my order, Mr. 
Shay. 

mR. SHAY (going out the door)— 
You’re welcome. Good-by. 

mrs, cook and Jane—Good-by, 
Mr. Shay. 


MRS. COOK (starting to sort gro- 
ceries) —I still like the old-fashioned 
way of having the grocer drop in. 
Let’s see, now—nuts, maple syrup, 
oranges—why, Jane, there is an 
idea for you! Trees are like gro 
cerymen. 

jane— Mother! What an imagina- 
tion! How do you figure that? 

mrs. coox—Well, for instance, 
some trees furnish us with nuts. 

Holds up package). Others supply 
fruit. (Holds up an orange.) And 
the maples provide delicious syrup. 
Don’t you see? Like our grocery- 
man, they bring us food! 

jane—Thanks, Mother. Now I’ve 
got a Start. 

J Door opens and Richard comes 
in, birdhouse in hand.) 

ricHaro—Hey! Look what I just 
built. 

JANE (smiles and admires)— 
That’s a beautiful birdhouse, Dick. 
Where are you going to put it? 

ricHaro—In our apple tree. 

jane—Wait a minute! (Points 
finger to her head.) Another idea 
strikes home. (Writes and repeats 
what she is writing.) Trees are like 
carpenters. They provide homes for 
birds and—yes! squirrels. They live 
in trees, too. 

MRS. COOK (stopping work )—Oh, 
I almost forgot to make an ap- 
pointment for my hair. I'll go call 
the beauty parlor right now. 
(Leaves room.) 

ricHarD—I’m glad I’m not a wo- 
man. What a foolish waste of time. 

JaANE—It is a fine thing that there 
are beauticians to help us look our 
best. 

ricHarD—You’re probably right. 
Women with pretty hair-do’s and 
make-up give us men something 
pleasant to look at. 

jane—“A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” ( Pause.) “Thing of beau- 
ty.” That certainly describes some 
trees I’ve seen. Think of a country- 
side, or a city for that matter, with- 
out trees— 

ricHaro—Barren and forlorn, 
that’s what it would be. Boo, hoo— 

Jane—Richard, you are impossi- 
ble! But you are so right: a land 
without trees is barren and forlorn. 
Trees add to the beauty of the 
landscape. Think of the lovely 
magnolias and the live oaks in the 
South. 

ricHaro—Yes—and the evergreens 
in the north country. 


jane—And the beautiful autumn 
foliage. 

mrs. cook (reentering)—The 
blossoming trees of spring get my 
vote if you are talking about 
beauty. 

(Door opens and Mr. Cook ene 
ters.) 

JANE and ricHaro—Hi, Dad! 

wrk. cook—Hello, hello, every- 
body! What’s cookin’, Mother? 

mrs. CooK—Lunch will be ready 
by the time you are. Please help 
me, Richard and Jane. 

(Mr. Cook exits. Jane lays aside 
writing and all help set table for 
lunch. Mrs. Cook brings sand- 
wiches, milk, fruit, and cookies and 
puts them on table.) 

mR. COOK (rubbing hands togeth- 
er and coming to table )—Well, this 
food looks good to me. Nourishing 
but light—that’s what I like—vita- 
mins, minerals, proteins—they’re all 
here. 

jane—Oh, Dad! You sound like 
a diet book. 

ricHard— My teacher says that we 
have to drink milk to build strong 
bodies. 

Jane—‘“Build, build” — ( She leaves 
table to get pencil and paper.) 

mr. coox—What’s wrong with 
her? 

mrs. Cook—She’s writing a com- 
position about trees. You've ap- 
parently given her an idea. 

JANE—Just let me get these notes 
down, Dad. (Writes.) “Trees are 
used for building. They are like 
contractors.” 

mrs. cooK--What do you say you 
get back to building yourself and 
have a sandwich and a glass of 
milk? 

( Jane puts aside paper.) 

mr. CoOK-—I have an idea, Jane. 
You don’t need to write it down 
just this minute. You can keep 
something in your mind, can’t you? 

Janeé—Spill it, Father. 

mrs. COOK—Jane! 

Jane—Excuse me, Father. I 
mean, what is your idea? 

mR. cook—Well, trees are like 
businesses. First, there’s the trunk— 
that is the head of the business. 
Then come the branches. They 
represent the superintendents, the 
heads of departments who take the 
messages from the head and carry 
them along to the workers. The 
workers are the smaller branches, 


even down to the twigs 


Trees Aren’t “Just Trees”  casce varsraxo noes 


jane—I get it, Dad! All together 
they act as a working team that 
makes a business successful. 

(Knock on door. Lisa enters.) 

uisa—Hello, everybody. 

jane—Hi, Lisa! 

mes. cook—Hello, Lisa. Have you 
had your lunch? 

tisa—Yes, thank you. My, but it’s 
nice and warm in here! 

Jane—Lisa, you darling! (Reach- 
es for paper and pencil.) 

usa (bewildered)—What did I 
do? 

JANE—Just gave me an idea, that’s 
what. (Writes.) “Trees are used 
for firewood to keep us warm.” 

ricHaARD—I’m glad we don’t have 
to depend on wood entirely to keep 
us warm. 

mas. COOK—The pity of it is that 
in many places, much of the land 
has been stripped of trees for fuel. 
Absence of trees results in floods, 
soil erosion, and poor and inade- 
quate crops. 

tisa—I came over to tell you that 
a poplar tree in our yard blew over 
and barely missed me 

mrs. COOK—Goodness! 

Jjane—A tree blew over in this 
little wind? 

mr. COOK Poplars have roots that 
barely grow beneath the surface of 
the ground. It doesn’t take much to 
blow one down 

JANE (reaching for paper again) — 
My pencil! My paper! 

RicHARD—Don’t mind her, Lisa, 
she’s only slightly gone. 

mrs. Cook—She’s writing her com- 
position about trees, Lisa. Every- 
thing we say gives her an idea. 
What is it this time, Jane? 

JANE—Just that trees need roots 
that go deep down in the earth to 
keep them from toppling when a 
good gust of wind comes along 
Like people—the ones with shallow 
minds and shallow roots are easily 
disturbed. The ones with deep roots 
can weather the storm. 

ricHARD— How about that big old 
elm tree that blew over in our yard 
in the hurricane? 

JANE—QOh, shush, Richard! 

mR. CoOK—There are exceptions 
to every rule, you know, Dick. 

JANE (pulling away pencil and 
paper)—That’s absolutely the last 
word I’m going to write, but | 
guess I could go on and on. Cer- 
tainly Pll never say again that trees 
are just trees! 
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Teacher, Second Grade, Parkwood School, 
Kensington, Maryland 


EDITORIAL NoTe: ‘When the author submitted this 
manuscript, she was teaching third grade in Parkwood 
School. 


ur American families reside in many types 
O of homes in a variety of communities 
hamlet, village, town, and city. The United 
States is considered the best-housed nation in 
the world. Home construction is one of our na- 
tion’s leading industries, and houses are built of 
wood, brick, stone, and concrete masonry. A 
mixture of these materials is found, with wood 
frame houses in the lead. 

Every family needs a home for privacy, pro- 
tection, and so on. The home must suit the liv- 
ing needs of the family, and so the type will 
vary from an apartment house to a trailer—and 
from a castle to a log cabin. Father’s work, the 
availability of building materials, family in- 
come, neighborhood choices, individual tastes, 
and other factors guide the selection of the 
home. The house of today is a real expression of 
man’s creative power in adjusting to his envi- 
ronment, and in meeting his every living need. 


With these thoughts as back- 
ground for the subject of hous- 
ing, and the directional light 
focused on housing as a course 
of study, we’re ready to start. 


Direction of the Unit 


My teaching is controlled by 
the course of study which Mont- 
gomery County stresses: 

1. Need for homes. 

2. How our homes are built. 

3. History of homes. 

4. Geographical aspects of 
home building—in the U.S. and 
other parts of the world 

5. Science trends dealing with 
electricity, regulating heat, and 


getting water into homes. 


Objectives 

Desirable basic understandings 
to be developed by this unit: 

1. Why people need homes. 

2. Specialization of labor; interdependence of 
building tradesmen. 

3. How machines contribute to building. 

4. How homes must fit environment, climate, 
the occupation of the bread earner, the avail- 
ability of materials, and so on. 

5. Why and how homes have changed from 
early times until today. 

6. The democratic way of life—in the home, 


and the community. 


Our Approach 


The national home show was in Washington, 
D.C., one month before the children’s show 
started at Parkwood School. A parent, wife of 
a local builder, aided by some gifted third- 
graders, organized the following exhibits. 

1. History of homes from caves to modern. 
The collection of pi tures with « aptions showed: 
cave, castle, log cabin, Pueblo apartment house, 
tepee (first mobile house), trailer, Iroquois 
community house, and so on. 

2. Models of houses around the world (igloo, 
mud house, log cabin, desert home, and so on). 

3. Building materials used in U.S. homes. 
(Floor samples, wall sections, nail types, shin- 
gles, color.) 






4. Scrapbook of houses suited to man’s occu- 
pation and to the climate in which he lives 

5. Catalogues and booklets from builders 

6. Arrange-it-yourself models of — kitchen: 
gave the children an opportunity to experiment 
and play house. 

7. Wall charts of color schemes (complemen 


tary, triad, and others) were shown 


Result of the Exhibit 
t 
} 


hile 


setting it up, and the children askéd many ques 


The parent had explained the &xhibit w 


tions that led to worth-while research and study 

1. How have houses changed from early 
times until today? 

2. What materials are used in houses? 

3. Why are these materials used? 

4. What is a good location for my house? 

3. What are popular styles in houses? 

6. How are blueprints made? 

7. When is the best time to start building? 

8. How long does it take to build a hous: 

9, W hat machine S$ are used in building a 
house ? 

10. What tools do the workmen use? 

11. What workmen are needed for building 
a house? 

12. What colors are used in houses? How 
are they selected? 

13. Why are houses so expensive ? 

14. How do houses differ in the United 
States? 

15. How are houses different around the 
world? 

Committees were formed for daily inspection 
and rearrangement of the building materials in 
the exhibit. And the arrange-it-yourself model: 
were never tree from young experimenters shift 


ing things about. 


Learning Experiences 


1. A House I Like. To sharpen observation 
the children were asked to find their favorite 
house, and then make an oral report to the class 
explaining their reasons for liking it. 

Many modern improvements were mentioned: 
large glass wall areas; sliding closet doors: con 
trolled heating and air conditioning; two livin: 
rooms; gay bathrooms; bright color schemes; 
outdoor living areas; and so on. Among indi- 


) 


vidual comments were (Continued on page 72 
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ird Migration 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Teacher, Third Grade, Monroe School, 
Des Moines, lowe 


N THE parts of the world where winters get 
I cold, certain birds move south in the fall, 
and north in the spring. This is called migra- 
tion. Birds migrate east and west as well as 
north and south; and where there are moun- 
tains they may migrate by traveling up and 
down the slope of the mountains. 

Some birds migrate during the day; others by 
night. Usually, the larger and stronger birds 
travel in the daylight. Many birds, among them 
purple martins, chimney swilts, and swallows, 
feed as they fly. Other birds time their flying so 
that they reach places where they can feed by 
When many 


electric wires, poles, hunters, airplanes, 


daylight. migrating, birds find 


dangers 
strong winds, and rainstorms 

People can help protect migrating birds by 
establishing reservations where wildlife is pro- 
tected, passing laws for the protection of birds, 


and providing resting places and food. 


Motivating the Study 


1. During a discussion of world fliers, the fact 
that birds had been doing it longer than air- 
plane pilots interested the pupils. 

2. The following statement written on the 


chalkboard by the teacher stimulated thinking 
“Birds wing back and forth 


and conversation: 


Speed in Nature 


ry7irm the return of spring, flocks of birds 
W begin their northward journey from the 
warmer climates where they spent the winter. 
Perhaps you wonder, “How fast do birds fly? 
How far have they traveled from thei winter 
homes? How soon will each kind return in 
the spring? 

Many people believe that the hummingbird is 
one of the fastest fliers. Certainly these dainty 
birds are among the earliest to go south. The 
male hummingbird deserts his mate as soon as 
the egg laying is finished. Perhaps his bright 
colors would attract enemies to the fragile, web- 
bound nest of lichens that looks like a knotty 
lump on the branch of a tree. 

Male hummingbirds in the West gather on 
the mountain slopes during July, and flash 
among the alpine flowers. When frosts kill the 
nectar-bearing blooms on the higher altitudes in 
early August, the hummingbirds start south. 
After flying across the United States, they make 
a 500- to 600-mile nonstop flight over the Gulf 
of Mexico. Then, they flit past the Panama 
Canal and across Venezuela, to reach the flow- 
ering jungles of Brazil, or the warm climate of 


Argentina. While their wings make from 50 to 
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Child’s drawing of a cardinal 


between the north and the south as regularly 
as a pendulum on a clock.” 

3. One child remarked, ““There are fewer dif- 
ferent birds coming to our feeding shelf in the 
winter. Where are the other birds? 

4. The book entitled Birds by 
Parker 


5. Several films and filmstrips were viewed. 


Bertha M. 


Row, Peterson) created interest. 
Why De Birds Migrate? 


A number of reasons are accepted, but actual 
proof of “why” is not available 


KERRY WOOD 


70 strokes per second, hummingbirds are not 
really the fastest fliers. They migrate at the rela- 
They 


appear to be very speedy bec ause ol their small 


tively slow speed of 20 miles per hour. 


size, and the blur of fast-moving wings 

Hawks are among the real racers—particular- 
ly the falcons such as the peregrine and the rare 
eyrfalcons of the north. The peregrine power- 
dives at about 160 miles per hour, but its usual 
speed is probably not more than 70 miles per 
hour, and wind conditions may make it less. 

Hunters say that geese and teal ducks speed 
alone at 70 miles an hour, but ornithologists 
claim their migration speed is about 55 miles 
per hour. They realize, of course, that such 
powerful fliers can reach higher speeds when 
favorable strong winds help them along. 





MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 





1. The habit of moving regularly to the north 
and south was formed during the glacial period. 
2. Migration is mostly a question of food. 

3. Some say that it is a fixed instinct that 
cannot be changed. 

4. Others say that birds migrate to avoid a 
certain temperature. 

5. Still others believe that migration is de- 
termined by changing light conditions. Birds 
move to places having the amount of daylight 


they enjoy. 
Why Can Birds Fly Far? 


1, Their bones are very light. 

2. The muscle on the breast is very highly 
developed. 

3. Their bodies are streamlined to cut the 
wind, 


Where Do Birds Go in Winter? 


More than a hundred differert kinds of birds 
in the United States (including warblers, hum- 
mingbirds, and bobolinks) go to the West In- 
dies, Mexico, and Central or South America 
for the winter. A great many others stay in the 
southern states, especially along the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The Children’s Questions 
. How do birds get ready for their trips? 
Do all birds travel the same route? 
Do they stop on the way? 
. At what height do they fly? 
How fast do they go? 
How do they find their way? 
. Does it take any longer to go south than 
to come north? (Continued on page 54 
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Author's photo of Canada geese 


Among the smaller birds, the mourning dove 
is one of the fastest fliers, with a cruising speed 
of 60 miles an hour. Plover, snipe, godwits, and 
several of the large wading birds migrate at 
around 50, while the fleet swallows are five to 
ten miles per hour slower. 

Gulls are also good fliers. Western motorists 
have seen flocks of Franklin gulls fly parallel 
with a highway, and they have clocked the birds 
at 40 to 45 miles per hour. 

The larger perching birds (blackbirds, rob- 
ins, and so on) fly at 30 miles per hour. Smalle: 
perching birds 
usually fly at 20 to 25 miles per hour. Since the 
chickadee does not make a long migration flight, 
it finds a 10- to 15-mile-an-hour speed suffi- 
cient for its short trips, (Continued on page 64) 


warblers, sparrows, and so on 








entral America-I 


GUATEMALA, HONDURAS 


EL SALVADOR 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Wa tian s Phiten 


The Instructor Social Studies Editor 


or this social-studies unit, the emphasis will 
F be on the Central American countries of 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, and the 
Crown Colony of British Honduras. 


Motivation 


The children in your class may be a bit sur- 
prised to learn that they help support the econ- 
omy of Central American countries 


whenever they eat a banana, or chew gum (with 


several 


or without your permission 

Or, tell them how the Christopher Columbus 
whom they honor on October 12 as the discover- 
er of America in 1492, was still trying to find a 
passage to the East Indies ten years later. In 
1502. he landed on the coast of Honduras. 


Orientation 


Where do the children think Central America 
or Middle America) is located? Don’t be too 
startled if some pupil guesses the central part 
of the United States. Their answers will un- 
doubtedly reveal the necessity for some prelimi- 
nary map study. For best results, use a map 
showing the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—North and South America, Mexico, and 
Central America. 

Similarities of the Countries 


1. Each of these countries (Guatemala, Hon- 


duras. El Salvador, and British Honduras) was 
part of the vast empire which Cortes and his 
armies conquered for Spain. 

2. Except for British Honduras, the Spanish 
held the land for about 300 years, until their 
power was broken in 1821. 

8 The Central American Federation or the 
United Provinces of Central America (as they 
were also called) separated into independent 
republics in 1842. These 6 republics now belong 
to the United Nations. 

4. Boundary disputes have plagued their his- 
tory because under the Spanish there were no 
clear-cut definitions of these lines 

5. Mountains in each country are part of the 
link between the American continents 

6. All the countries are in the Torrid Zone, 
but climate varies from hot to cold, depending 
on elevation. The lowlands on the hot wet 
Caribbean Coast are uncomfortable and un- 
healthy—particularly for people, and 
many Indians. Most of the inhabitants live on 
the plateaus Although hot, the Pacific side has 
a dry winter period lasting from May to No- 


white 


vember. 

7. Indians were the first known inhabitants, 
and descendants of these tribes account for the 
largest part of each country’s population, al- 
though many intermarried with the Spanish. 


This created the group known as mestizos and 
ladinos. 

8. Agriculture is the main activity. In remote 
jungle or mountain areas, farming is as primi- 
tive as in the 1500's, but the governments have 
been trying to improve farming practices, 

9. Economic progress has been slow because 
of illiteracy, lack of transportation facilities, un- 
settled governments, insect-borne diseases, and 
unsanitary living habits. 

10. The U.S. is vitally interested in the eco- 
nomic and political welfare of these countries 
because of their location in relation to the Pana- 
ma Canal which links our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. 


British Honduras 


Historical Facts 

|. The beginning of this country (originally 
called Belize) is somewhat obscure, as two sto- 
ries will indicate. Some authorities say English 
sailors were shipwrecked on the coast in 1638: 
others claim the first settlers were woodcutters 
sent from the island of Jamaica by the British 
to get logwood, which was used in the 17th cen- 
tury for dyeing textiles. 

2. Between 1638 and 1798, the settlers quar- 
reled frequently with the Spaniards who tried 
to claim that the area belonged to Mexico. 
3. The colony was self-governing until 1786. 
Then the British appointed a superintendent, 
but they did not formally claim ownership until 
1862 when a lieutenant governor (responsible to 
the governor of Jamaica) was put in charge. 
Jamaican influence ended in 1884. 

Geographic Characteristics 

1. British Honduras is not large—about 70 
miles wide with a 175-mile coast on the Carib- 
bean Sea. The northern part is mostly low and 
swampy. Areas of the south are quite rugged 
and mountainous, and some have never been 
explored. 

2. There’s one rainy season a year, and rain- 
Northeast 


trade winds moderate the coastal climate, but 


fall varies from 60 to 175 inches 
inland temperatures may be 100 degrees or 
more, 

}. Rivers supply transportation except in the 
southern mountains where heavy rains make 
the streams dangerous. 

t. Cockspur Peak (3,700 ft.) in the Maya 
Mountains is the highest in the country. 

5. About 20 miles offshore, there’s an almost 
continuous coral barrier reef. Between it and 
land, there are many low islands. Beyond the 
reef is the larger Turneffe Island. 

The People 

The population of British Honduras is about 

67,000 people. Nearly half are Negro, a third 





are Indian, and very few are white. More than 
half of the inhabitants live in towns of 4,000 
people or less. Malaria, yellow fever, and chol- 
era are the most prevalent diseases. 

Products and Resources 

1. Lumbering continued to be the main ac- 
tivity until after World War II when the gov- 
ernment started a program to interest more peo- 
ple in farming. Good livestock was introduced, 
crop and soil experiments were made, and mar- 
keting problems were studied. The livestock pre- 
viously raised had been part of a general farm- 
ing program. 

2. The most valuable trees are mahogany, 
rosewood, cedar, pine, and sapodilla (source of 
chicle for chewing gum). 

3. Among the exports (% of which are pur- 
chased by Great Britain, Canada, and the Unit- 
ed States) are: lumber for furniture, cacao for 
chocolate, citrus fruits, coconuts, bananas, and 
sugar. 

t. The most important industry is canning 
grapefruit and juice. 

5. Mining is unimportant, but better roads 
may change this record. All-weather roads con- 
nect Belize, the capital, with Mexican and 
Guatemalan cities. 

Items of Interest 

Belize is also the chief port and has been for 
300 years. Shallow offshore waters keep large 
ships a mile from the port. Smaller ships, using 
a channel course, load and unload them. 

2. Cayo, a town on the Belize River near the 
Guatemalan border, is connected with Belize 
the capital, by the country’s longest railroad—15 
miles in length. 


Guatemala 


Historical Facts 

1. Mayan civilization flourished in the Petén 
plain and the highlands near Yucatan before 
the Indians were enslaved in 1522 by the Span- 
iard Alvarado 

2. Guatemala became the chief state in the 
Central 
from Spain was won in 1821. 


American Federation when freedom 

3. The country’s most important social and 
political reforms were outlined in the 1945 con- 
stitution, but execution of the program has been 
retarded by Communist influence on some gov- 
ernment officeholders. When anti-Communist 
Carlos Castillo Armas became president, he had 
plans for better educational facilities, increasing 
land distribution, getting economic aid from 
outside, and sending teachers to the U.S. for 
training in educational methods and the ideals 


of democracy. Anothet Continued on page 76 


In April: Central America Il—Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. 
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Story by 


OLIVE W. MARTIN 


Deane Dickason, from Ewing Galloway 


zobal, Mariana, and Carlotta 


S! NOR BARRIOS, the principal, had made a special trip 
A to their classroom to tell Senorita Arvala about the 
contest. [That made it very important, for did not Senor 
have many classrooms to watch over? Usually he called 
the senorita teachers to him 


toc 


Senor Barrios explained that it was 185 years since the 


earthquake had wiped out their beautiful city, Antigua, 
that was the capital of Guatemala. Of course everyone in 
Antigua knew this. Had not the new capital city, Santiago 
de Guatemala, been started twenty-five miles northeast 
right after the earthquake, instead of waiting for Antigua 
to be rebuilt? Did not the capital city have almost 180,000 
people while Antigua now had only 11,000? 

Just the same, many visitors came to Antigua every 
summer to see the ruins left by the earthquake. It was a 
contest to make special exhibits for the summer tourist 
fair that Senor Barrios was describing to the class. “The 
exhibits must show something about Guatemala,” he said, 
“and must be made only of materials that come from 
Guatemala.” The children could work alone or in twos, 


threes, or fours. 


After school Izobal, Carlotta, and Mariana took off 
their shoes and put on straw sandals. After all it did not 
hurt if the sandals got dusty as they walked home. 

The girls were excited about the exhibit for there was 
to be a first prize of fifty quetzals. Senorita Arvala’s eyes 
had shone as she told them about the prize. Who had 
ever won so much money? She said she would like to 
enter the contest herself. 

“Let’s make a promise,” said Carlotta. “Put your hands 
in mine and we'll promise that the three of us will work 
together.” 

The girls stopped under a guava tree. They solemnly 
placed their hands in Carlotta’s and promised. Then they 
walked toward the northern edge of the town, where they 
lived in mud-wall houses with thatched roofs to keep out 
the heat and the heavy rains. 

Jorge, Carlotta’s brother, had just driven in with his 
oxcart. He and his friend had a cacao plantation, and 
he was bringing in a load of seedpods for market. The 
three girls ran to tell him about the exhibits and the 


contest. Continued on page 70) 


Children of Central America No. 1 
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They walked towards town 


They Greated new 
exciting fashions 
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pr A it | desk waiti for the 
I paper to be passed out. A boy cam 
to hi ( ne b 
{ ] iri har d t 
tl it «the ront d l} 
\ d up the r placit sI| ‘ 
cve ak Paul Kn hat \ 
col I 

N t your ¢ i ou ol youl 
di ruc d the teacher in a sv t 
vol 


C1 
Pu ir heads d on d R 
col Mrs. Haye Cle eyes 

d of somcethi1 shane } 
like te ( ne toda 

No 1 tions forth Paul 

ld irl id tee I ! id ( l 


paint ind etching trip He pic- 
ire I lo VI ith 
( ( | he ( ape! 
and i ( Ol I al Ol past Is 
Not i tl ent ol wi thi 
ou ha ned upe 1 marvel- 
ous subject for sketchin \ large store 
was bein onstructed and the buildin 
site was oozing with activity So much 
wa ( that Paul found difficult 
choc I particular scene to draw. 


Phen, with charcoal, he boldly sketched 


i ju obweb of steel irders He 
thrilled to tl att that they yrmed 
4 nst ti P ' Or} classmates 

( ng th t shovel 
tuvel inerily at the stubborn earth. 


When all pictures were finished, the class 
went to the shopping section of town. 


Lhe \ Callie upon a hat shop and 


stopped to admire the window display. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful, Paul thought, 
if the class was 
make their own hats to bk put in the 


window? No soone! 


The hats were removed from the win- 


Invite d inside the shop to 
dreamed than done. 


dow and Paul with four of his classmates 
sat in their place. Supplied with scissors, 
colored paper, and an overwhelming 
amount of scrap material, they went 


fashions. A 


about creating new, excitin 
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All Art Classes Were Like Paul’s Dream 


athered; their fasci- 


tion increased with every snip of the 


crowd of shoppers 
J 


scissors. ‘The finished hats were placed 
’ 


in a row at the window's ede 
Paul’s daydream took the class to a 
waitit room inside a railroad station 
Everything about the room was depress- 
Wouldn't it be 
thought, if this room were decorated? 
With permission from the class, 
vith their enthusiastic suegestions, Paul 
the ticket man. His class 


Paul explained, wanted to wash the win- 


wonderful, he 


toecthe 


han arapes sil] creened by the 
and pictures (also made by the 
class Furthermore, if the man would 
ipply the money, they would paint the 
enches Amused, yet impressed, the 


A sparkling new idea teased Paul as 


tl clas ilked alor the narrow side- 
Wk. Running up to the huge window 
{ a furniture store, he saw a kitchen 
d splay In his mind, he placed his fa- 


ther in a chair at the table reading thi 
newspaper; his mother was at 
the sink drying dishes. Then hi 


burst in on them 


himself 
proudly holding a pic- 
ture that he had just drawn. How can I 
help my mother and father take an in- 
Paul asked him- 
self. Slowly a plan formed The fam- 


ily in the window was enjoying 


terest In my art work? 


working 
together on arts and crafts in the kitch- 
en Father was sketching some fruits 
and vegetables in the middle of the kitch- 
Mother was silk-screening a 
luncheon set. On the counter were draw- 
library 

Each family 
other. it 
looked like fun. In the furniture stor 
Family Is En- 


? {rt. Does Yours? Paul ventured 


books borrowed from the 
ust to give them a start. 


member was encouraging the 
window was a sign: Thi 


inside to tell his plan to the manager. 
Clingine to the edge of the town’s 
business section was the small home of 
Mr. Jordan, an artist. Paul remembered 
that a few weeks « arlier, Mr. Jordan had 
had an exhibit of oil paintings at the 
the bank. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
Paul thought, if Mr. Jordan would visit 
the class in (Continued on page 66, 


Paul's dream was created by Kichard Porteus, 
Art Supervisor in the elementary school at 
Wrentham, Massachusetts. 








A FACTUAL STORY 





BLUBBER, the Baby Seal 


HE little seal was only a few hours old when he discovered the world 
T around him. His eyes were wide open, but he could not see far be- 
cause a thick fog was coming from the ocean. His little ears could hear 
other baby seals making bieating sounds like small sheep. It was very 
cold, but his fur coat and a layer of fat called blubber, under his skin, 
helped to keep him warm. 

As the fog cleared away, the little seal began to play with the other 
pups. Unlike human babies, young seals get used to being alive from the 
moment of birth, and flip around on the beach. Little Blubber’s mother 
did not help him very much, except to feed him. When he was about a 
week old, she went far out to sea to hunt fish because she needed food for 
herself. Father was left at home as a baby sitter, and he helped guard 
the herd of baby seals. 

Blubber took a long nap while his mother was gone. Fortunately, she 
did come back, because seal mothers will not adopt strange babies, and 
Blubber might have starved to death. A seal mother has only one baby 
pup each season, and will not care for any other. 

A young seal has to face many dangers, so in a few weeks Blubber had 
learned to fight with the other pups to get experience when he would 
meet an enemy some time. He could climb the rocks, using his flippers 
like hands and feet. At first, Blubber, according to the nature of young 
seals, was afraid of the water. Yet some day he would have to go to sea, 
or he would die from lack of food. When he was a month old, he looked 
at the ocean, waded in, whimpered with fear, then flipped himself back 
on the beach, smelling around until he found his mother. 

The next day, he tried it again, and found the shallow water near the 
shore less frightening. He paddled 
around with other baby seals, splashing and diving. When the water 
closed over his head, he used his little flippers and paddled back to the 
shore like a puppy. Blubber soon went swimming every day. By the 


Then Blubber grew quite bold. 


time he was six weeks old, he could swim like a fish. 

One day when Blubber came in from swimming, his mother was gone. 
He smelled everywhere, but could not find her. That meant she was gone 
for good. His father, too, had gone to sea—possibly to look for an octo- 
pus. Blubber’s father found this meat very delicious. Perhaps he would 
be killed, because a terrible fight sometimes takes place in the ocean be- 
tween an octopus and a big seal. Blubber felt all alone. He flipped up 
and down the beach, which had become like a nursery full of mother 
seals, and babies crying for food. But no mother seal paid any attention 
to him. Blubber was now on his own—like an orphan. 

Under his skin, he had a layer of fat on which he could live until he 
was strong enough to go to sea and catch fish. His sharp little teeth were 
growing, and would soon be useful in eating or defending himself. His 
flippers were getting stronger and would help him swim farther and faster 
out into the sea. 

By the time his store of fat was almost gone, Blubber began to feel a 
bit weak. He no longer wanted to play or climb the rocks. He was faced 
with making a decision—starving or venturing out into the ocean where 
the killer whales might be waiting. This creature of the deep was not 
harmless and friendly like other whales. It often destroyed large sea 
animals, so imagine what it would do to a baby seal! 

The mists of autumn were roliing in, and Blubber found himself in a 
world of fog. The summer was gone, and many of his young playmates, 
too. Even when the fog cleared, as it did at times, Blubber did not have 
the strength to look for other pups who had not left. 

One day a small boat landed on the beach where Blubber was living. 
It had come from a big ship anchored out at sea. On board this big ship 
were men called scientists who take trips to far-off places to study the 
habits of animals and life in the sea in all regions of the earth. The big 
ship had many kinds of tanks and aquariums where creatures of the sea, 
captured for study, would feel at home. 

Besides the scientists in the boat landing on Blubber’s beach, there 
were other men. Their work was to put tags on the baby seals so that no 
matter where they went, you could tell from what region they had come. 
One of the taggers was an Eskimo, and he had his young son with him. 
The men who were to do the tagging began to round up the baby seals, 
The men tried to do their work without frightening the seal pups. At 





MARGARET REARDON 


last it was Blubber’s turn. The little Eskimo boy saw him first. “Look, 
Father,” he said in Eskimo language, pointing to Blubber, 

“He will not live long,” answered the father, “there’s no use putting a 
tag on him.” 

“Could I have him?” asked the little Eskimo. “He would live in that 
big glass tank in my room at school. It’s big enough for swimming, and 
we can get plenty of fish for him to eat.” As his father nodded approval, 
the little Eskimo boy lifted Blubber carefully, and held him against his 
parka. That day Blubber, the baby seal, had quite a journey—first to the 
big ship where he was put in one of the tanks, and then, later, to the 
mainland. : 

You can imagine how surprised the teacher was the next day when she 
found Blubber in her classroom. The little Eskimo boy took good care 
of the seal, and Blubber grew strong and well, but the children knew that 
one day their pet would have to be returned to the sea. 

No one understands why, but every seal returns to the place where it 
was born. So, one day Blubber would be wanting to go home. But 
among all the seals that swim in the ocean, he would probably be the only 
one that had been in a real classroom, and had had a chance to make 
friends with a roomful of Eskimo children who had fed and cared for him 


A-V Suggestions 


Alaskan Eskimo (film, color), Walt Disney Productions, Educational Di- 
vision, Burbank, California. 

Arctic Hunters (film), National Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, New York. 

Arctic Seal Hunt (film, color, and black and white), Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, California 

Kings of the Arctic (film), Cornell Films, Inc., 130 Cutter Mill Road, 
Great Neck, L.1., New York. 
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Science in the 
Kinde rgarten 


IDA K. BRINK 


DERGARTEN children are ready for science 


Ik IN 
% The world about them ts so beautiful, new 


ind wondertu! Lher » much tor five-year 
ids to learn, sO many questio isk evel 
ibout commonplace thin Lhis curiosity and 


these interests are capit ilized upon in t chin 


cience in the kindergarten 
Lhe kindergarte! cienee pro ram 15 rich in 
firsthand experienc: Through this wide variety 
ol expenences the kinderearten child be ns to 
iim an understanding ol his environment He 
build up simple but mportant science concept 
hrough whuicl } radually lear i earcl 
further to find out more ind t i ie 
cts to ones learned previously He learns to 
hink mol! crit ally 0 pserve i I 
i discuss more thoroughly belore drawin 
lusior bk i i feeling of order and a 


are typical ol s 


erence that kindergarten children enjoy 


THE INTEREST AREA 


N : nee program 1 complet without its 
vn interest arca vhich may be l table or set 
! re es il ry ol enient location Her wart 
a pla ed all th ciem treasures brought to 
kindergarten by the children. Here children can 
ind examine tirsthand, rocks, cocoon in 
ollection b nest or whatever on the 
rhe at I rt il ti 
Thi ( ! i is | pt clear ind 
rd lor a cirentst wed five or sixty-five 
ul derly per Fact cle is labeled cor 
( 4 ritists } il mw of act ( 
As I are | i new l cit 
le pp, thi rest « t $s 0 it look 
In winter } hile nad fe hur te 
! pecimens | I ria ma ) DOT 
oO d trom tl hy i m de} il wnt \ 
pap vasp n \ hell collection, magnets 
ed animals and birds, are but a few that 
ire u tally av tilable ind interesting 


EXHIBITS 


Closely related to the nterest center are CxX- 


bits which t wher and children set up toveth- 


er Collections of thin ire easily arranged in 
to attractive exhibits In the spring wild-flower 
exhibits help foster favorable attitudes toward 

rvatior Exhibits of leaves, fossils, and 


rocks are easy to assemble, and furnish the raw 


ntation and research. 


All exhibits ar 
children can see and examine them more than 


conveniently placed where 


once It takes time and much repetition lor sci- 
ence concepts to become a part of children’s 


thinkin; 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Exhibits usually contain objects, while bulle- 
display pictures and charts 
In spring “Watch for These 
Weather maps and flags, 


tin boards, of cours« 
most part 

Birds” is in order 
butterflies, and spring flowers make 


ittractive boards 


SCIENCE BOOKSHELF 


Somewhere in the kindergarten room there 
should be a small space lor a science bookshelf. 
Leafin through these books and looking at the 
pictures pre vide anothe: worth-while science 
ictivity lor iemwure tim They are also source 
materials to which the teacher and children 


; 


turn for answers to their questions 


FIELD TRIPS 


Most S¢ hools have access to an outdoor area 
kindergarten children may expe- 


nearby brook 


things such as snails, a turtle, 


through whicl 
rience field trips In spring a 
vields allurin 


crayfish, and plants, for an aquarium or a ter- 


rarlum The fields and woods give opportun- 
ti t ee wild flowers growing in their native 


habitat. Science fie ld trips art planned with the 


children so that each trip has purpose, is organ- 


ed, and accomplishes what it sets out to do. 


EXPERIMENTS 


kindergarten 


Through 


cl ildre n le art much 


} 
Simp 


experiments 
about magnetism, sound, 


| and other phases ol scl- 


ur pressure plant lite 

I hich experimentation is possibl Each 
xperiment set up with the help of the chil- 
dren It is scientifically carried through under 
teacher guidance with the children doing as 


much of the work as is possible Tuning forks, 


magnets, tin-can telephones, and other materi- 
als are left within reach of the children so that 
they may experiment further 


SHARED INTERESTS OF OLDER 
CHILDREN 


Elementary children of all ages bring science 
materials to school Pets, both wild and tame, 
ue frequently brous ht into the kindergarten by 


older children for a few minutes. A moth, just 


emerged from its cocoon, is brought in by a 
third-grader. A sixth grade studying the weath- 
er invites the kindergarten to visit its outdoor 


weather station 


FILMSTRIPS AND MOVIES 


Filmstrips and movies are means of bringing 
to kindergarten children much science which 
they cannot get firsthand. Filmstrips and mov- 
ies cover almost any phase of science in which 
kindergarten children are interested, such as 
pond life, weather, wild life, especially the 
young. If films and movies are shown in the 
kindergarten, the teacher and children can en- 


joy them in an unhurried manner 
UNITS 
Although kindergarten science is often based 
on materials brought in by the children, there is 


A Foc »d 


unit requires extensive advance planning and 


also a need for teacher-planned units 


preparation by the teacher. It involves col- 
lecting materials, gaining accurate information, 


and planning procedures in line with the best 


Continued on page 64 


science prac tices. 





i GOING to run away today,” said 

Mark. He usually ran away on nice 
days. “Will you pack a lunch for me, 
Mother? Please?” 

“As soon as I get this cake in the 
oven,” said his mother. 

When Mother finished the cake, she 
packed a lunch. 
butter sandwiches, three cookies, and 


She put two peanut 


an apple in a sack for him. 

“Now, don’t forget. Always turn 
left at the corners. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mother,” said Mark. He 
ran out the front door. 

Mark knew which way was left be- 
cause he ate with his left hand. He 





Your Kindergarten and You 
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Solr Krecen 


T LAST Mother said, “Yes.” Molly 

was big enough to have a kitten 

for a pet. She would have to take 

care of it herself, of course. But there 

was a problem. Where did you get a 
kitten? 

Daddy said he'd ask around at the 
factory. But no one had an extra kit- 
ten. Mother suggested that Molly go 
to the pet store. 

Molly stopped outside the pet store. 
She looked at the puppies in the win- 
dow. Inside there were more puppies. 
There were all kinds of parakeets and 





“No, thank you,” said Molly. “I’m 
looking for a kitten. Do you have any? 
Not an expensive one,” she asked. 

The man shook his head. “I only 
had one kitten this week. She was real 
Angora. I sold her for ten dollars.” 

“I do want a kitten,” Molly said. 
“Could you tell me where I can get 
one?” 

“Well, now let me see.” The man 
closed his eyes and rubbed his nose. 
Molly could see he was thinking hard. 
“Say!” He opened his eyes. “Why 
don’t you read the newspaper? Some- 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 





canaries. 


“What can I do for you?” asked the 
man. “How about a puppy?” 





colored with his left hand, too. And 
next year, he would learn to write 
with his left hand. 

The first corner was at the end of 
the sidewalk right in front of his 
house. He turned left. He started 
down the street, swinging his lunch 
bag and practicing how to whistle. 

Birds were singing in the big oak 
tree halfway down the block. Mark 
stopped under it. He wanted to see if 
the squirrel who always scolded was 
there. Yes, there he was on the first 
big limb. He whisked his tail and 
chattered. Mark felt in his pockets 
for a peanut. There wasn’t one. 

“I'll save one for you when I get 
some,” he told the squirrel. But the 








times there are kittens offered free.” 
“Thank you very much.” Molly 
went out, closing the door carefully. 


HELEN SCOTT MASON 


squirrel shook his tail and scooted up 
the tree as if he didn’t believe Mark. 

Mark felt sad as he went down the 
street. He did wish the squirrels and 
birds could understand what he said. 
He didn’t want them to be afraid. 

In a crack in the sidewalk some ants 
were building a hill. They paid no 
attention to Mark. He _ watched 
them walk in and out of the hole. 
They were carrying some crumbs. 

A small brown dog came by and 
stopped to sniff at Mark’s sack. The 
peanut butter smelled awfully good to 
Mark, too. 

“Come along to the big stump,” he 
said to the dog. “We'll eat my lunch.” 

The dog followed Mark along the 
street to the corner. 

“Now we turn this way,” said Mark. 
“This way is left.” 

Around the corner they went and 
on to the stump. (Continued on page 58) 





JUDITH MOLAN 


“Mother!” she called when she 
reached home. “Will you show me 
where to look in the paper for kit- 
tens?” Then she told her what the 
man at the pet shop had said. 

There were columns in the paper 
called the Want Ads. All kinds of 
things were offered for sale. Houses, 
automobiles, furniture. And _ then 
Mother saw the section, Dogs, Cats, 
Other Pets. 

She read it thoroughly. There was 
a Boxer pup for sale for $45. Some 
Springer Spaniel puppies were $75 
each. There were two Mexican Chi- 


huahua puppies. But Mother couldn't 
find anything 


(Continued on page 69 
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MARCH 


March, sweep the world with your great broom, 
And flaunt for miles your blustery song; 

jut March, your days are limited 

Your fury cannot last for long! 


Though you may hurl your vengeance on 
rhe trees until they seem to break, 
tJehold how they defy your wrath— 


The willow’s greening in your wake! 


The maple tree is scarlet red, 

Although you lashed her with your might; 
And even though you did your worst, 

The hawthorn buds are fragile whit 


The pussy-willow’s silver fur 

Defies your bre ath out in the cold; 
And down the windy 
The daffodils now flaunt their gold! 


walks, ah, see, 


March, you may shout and shriek and howl, 
And lash your fury more and more; 

But soon your song will have an end, 

For spring is just outside the door! 


WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


THE OAK 


My father took a space one day, 

A holé he dug, then covered up 

Where he had placed a small, brown nut 
That had a funny little cup. 

Some day an oak will touch the sky 

Ite roots will grow beneath the hill, 
And after I am all grown up, 

It will be growing still 


JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


THE FREIGHT TRAIN 


The freight train starts 
With a rumble and a roar; 
Then it picks up speed, 

Even more! 

Even more! 
Now see how the houses seem to fly 
As the big freight train goes whizzing by! 
Listen to the engine! 
Listen to the train! 
Let’s watch it tomorrow 
When it comes by again! 
Hear the friendly whistle: 

Hellooo. 

Hellooo. 
It’s fun to count the cars, 
As the freight trains go! 

As they go, 

As they go, 

As they go 

DONALD ANDERSSON 
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MONOLOGUE 


Our kitten’s lost! It is no fun 

To loiter on the steps, or run 

The driveway’s length. He can’t give 
chase, 

And running ought to mean a race. 


I wonder if the place he is 

Will have a bed as warm as his. 

I can't believe he left. But Dad 
Says one time one did that he had. 


Do you suppose that Skip will purr 

When those new people stroke his fur? 

I wonder if they’ll know that he 

Eats peas and carrots, just like me, 

He may be dead on someone's lawn! 

It’s dreadful when your kitten’s gone! 
REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


CLEANING MY PURSE 


I guess I'll clean my purse today; 
I'll only be a minute. 

I'll take it to the table, 

And I'll empty all that’s in it. 


Now here’s my little address book, 
A comb, a brand-new penny, 

Some boxtops I am saving 

For a prize; it takes so many! 


A bracelet and a string of beads, 

A case to hold my glasses, 

Some handkerchiefs, a piece of lace, 
And these are movie passes— 


Some pictures and some bobby pins, 
A ribbon for my kitty, 

My billfold and a candy bar, 
Perfume that smells so pretty, 


A compact and a mirror 

And of course a pen and pencil, 

And here’s a stick of chewing gum, 
Some colors and a stencil, 


And here’s a letter that I wrote, 
A rubber band of Brother’s— 
Well, I declare, my pocketbook’s 
Almost as full as Mother’s! 
DELLA WADE PEERY 


Verse 





KITTEN UP-A-TREE 


HERE I am 
Up in the peach tree! 
Help! 


Can no one reach me? 


Call out the firemen 
With all their machines! 
Call all police cars! 

Call the Marines! 


I’m tired of this perch, 

I do “mark your words”— 
I know now that “treetops 
Are strictly for the birds.” 


Please get me down: 
I'm sorry I dared. 
Merrou-rou-rou— 
I'm scared—scared!- 
SCARED! 





THE DRUGGIST 


The drugstore on the corner 

Is a very handy place 

To buy vitamins, or bobby pins, 
Or lotions for your face. 


With the druggist there to help you, 
It is simple as can be 

To choose a just-right greeting card, 
Or a Band-aid for your knee. 


Such things the druggist has displayed 
There’s flashlights, gum, and soap! 
When folks are sick, he sells them 


pills— 
But you are well, I hope! \ 


Film? Of course the druggist has it, 
Stocked in every size. 


He’ll help you load your camera, too, ~~ a 
Which is a nice surprise! \d 
MABEL WATTS 


Meow ! 


MARION DOYLE 











Oo” IT's so exciting,” said Betty, as every- 
one gathered at Ann Page’s home. “Just 
think! a chance to go to Aunt Bee’s 100th 
birthday party.” 

Then everyone began telling about his 
present. Each had made his own because 
that was what Aunt Bee liked best. Aunt 
Bee was not really related to any of them, 
but that was what everyone called her. 

“It’s nearly ten o'clock,’ said Betty. 
“Come on, let’s go.” 

Aunt Bee lived with her granddaughter 
who had planned this celebration. The chil- 
dren’s party was to be the first one. The 
grownups would come later in the day. 

As they turned in at the walk to Aunt 
Bee’s house, Ann said, “You ring the bell, 
Tom.” 

The door opened almost instantly. There 
was Aunt Bee in a new aqua dress with a 
lovely corsage of white roses 

“Come right in,” she said, as they all 
shouted, “Happy birthday!” 

Then they gave their presents. She thanked 
each girl and boy and put the presents on 
the table. 

“Come and sit down. We'll talk awhile.” 
said Aunt Bee, as she sat in her usual chair. 
“Now what shall we have this morning? 
What story today?” 

“The Ugh-Ugh Story,” they all chorused. 

Aunt Bee always told them stories, and 
this was their favorite. “Yes, of course! Ugh! 
Ugh!" she grunted as she looked at each 
window. A faraway look came to her eyes. 

Aunt Bee began, “It was on a warm spring 
day ninety-five years ago, just three days aft- 
er my brother John was born. We lived in 
Our house was a little two- 
room log cabin. The Indians were quite 
They came into town and walked 
But we never 


Dubuque, lowa. 


friendly. 
about when they wanted to. 
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Ugh-Ugh Party 


ALICE HARVEY 


trusted them too far or had much to do with 
Sometimes they came close to the 
But it seemed to be 


them. 
buildings and looked in. 
because they were curious, more than any- 
thing else. However, we children were told 
to keep away from them. 

“Mother had been nursing the new baby 

and I was standing near the bed. Suddenly 
she looked up and saw several Indians look- 
ing in each window. Neither of us spoke. 
All of a sudden the door opened slowly, and 
a big chief came in saying, ‘Ugh, babee!’ 
I thought they had 
come to steal my new brother. The Indians 
filed silently to the foot of the bed. Again 
the chief said, ‘Ugh! Babee! A papoose.’ 

“Mother grinned. She pulled John up on 
Then 
Give 


“I wanted to scream. 


her arm so they could see him well. 
she spoke to me, ‘Go to the cooky jar. 
each one a big cooky as they go out.’ 
“The chief stood a long minute at the foot 
of the bed. Then he said, ‘Ugh!’ and moved 
on past my cooky jar and out the door. Each 
of the others did the same thing, with the 
usual ‘Ugh.’ There must have been twenty 
of them. I was so glad when they were all 
out. But they did not go away. They stood 
in the yard silently, waiting for something. 


Busy Bee Burtons 


“Soon the chief came back in. I was 
frightened all over again. Solemnly he went 
to the foot of the bed. He laid down the 
loveliest pair of tiny white doeskin moccasins, 
with beautiful beadwork. My mother smiled 
at him and thanked him. Tears came into 
her eyes. He bowed silently and departed. 

“When they had all gone, Mother said, 
‘I guess they never saw a brand-new white 
I shall always call this my 


baby before. 
Ugh—Ugh party.’ 
Aunt Bee leaned back in her chair. The 
children all bent forward and said, “Ugh.” 
Tom stood up. He bent toward Aunt Bee 
with his hands extended. “We proclaim you 
The Great White Century Lady, and make 
you a full-fledged member of our Tribe of 
Ugh, Ugh!” 
She bowed her head gravely. “I accept 
this very great honor, Chief Tommy Hawky.” 
Then Aunt Bee led the group across the 
hall to the dining room. With exclamations 
of “Ugh!” they looked at the huge cake. 
Aunt Bee cut the cake. Each one had a 
piece to go with his ice cream and lemonade. 
As the children left a little later, Aunt 
Bee said, “I shall always call this my ugh- 
ugh party.” 


JEAN ROBINSON 





NCE there was a family called the Busy 
Bee Burtons—Mother, Father, Bobby, 
They were a very happy family, 
They were always so 


and Betsy. 
except for one thing. 
busy-busy that they had no time to talk, or 
to laugh, or to sing. There was just enough 
time to watch television, see 
listen to the phonograph, tune in the radio, 


home movies, 


run the workshop power saw, and race the 
electric train. In fact, sometimes there wasn’t 
even time to do all that. 

So, all that the Busy Bee Burtons ever said 
to each other was “Good morning” and 
“Good night,” with nothing whatsoever in 
between. They just watched television, looked 
at home movies, listened to the phonograph, 
tuned in the radio, ran the workshop power 
saw, and raced the electric train. 

Sometimes Bobby would say, “Turn down 
the TV! 
Betsy would wail, “There is no room for the 
train when you set up the home movies!” 

They were all very unhappy, but too busy- 


I cannot hear my records.” Or 


busy to guess what the trouble was. 
Then one night, a fierce storm blew up. 
The wind howled, the rain spilled down, and 


the lightning cracked all around. But the 
Busy Bee Burtons did not even notice. They 
were too busy watching television, looking at 
home movies, listening to the phonograph, 
tuning in the radio, running the workshop 
power saw, and racing the electric train. 

Then, all of a sudden, an extra loud 
crack, snap, crash shook the house. The elec- 
tric power lines outside came smashing, 
crashing down. Inside everything stopped. 
The phonograph ran down with an “AHN- 
nnnnnnn” right in the middle of “London 
Bridge.” The television picture plinked into 
a white spot. The workshop power saw 
stopped with a “bizzzzzzz.” The home 
movies went black, and the radio said noth- 
ing at all. Suddenly, it was very, very quiet. 
And black as a coal bin, because the lights 
were Out too, 

“What has happened?” shouted the Busy 
Bee Burtons. “There is no television! No 
radio! No phonograph! No home movies! 
No electric train! And no workshop saw!” 
Mr. Burton stepped out on the porch. “The 
power lines must be down. We shall be with- 
out electricity until the storm is over.” 


“But what can we do?” cried Betsy and 
Bobby. “What can any of us do? There is 
no television, no radio, no phonograph, no 
home movies, no electric train, and no work- 
shop power saw!” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Burton. “We'll 
have to do something else. Everyone must 
think hard, until we come up with an idea.” 

“We could light some candles,” suggested 
Mrs. Burton. And that seemed like a good 
idea, so they did. 

“We could start a fire in the fireplace,” 
Mrs. Burton exclaimed. And that seemed 
like a good idea, so they did. 

“But now what can we do?” cried Betsy. 

“We will be like the pioneer families,” 
shouted Bobby. “We'll roast marshmallows 
and pop popcorn right here by the fire.” So 
they did. Because that seemed like the very 
best idea of all. 

After the men came and repaired the 
power lines, on came the television, the ra- 
dio, the phonograph, the home movies, the 
electric train, and the workshop power saw 
But the Busy Bee Burtons didn’t even notice 
They were too busy having fun together. 
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St eoestion Box 


A Mystery by ANNE SCOTT MeCALL 


and Susie had 


| ef ' 
TJ HAT a disappointmer é ! ! i 
looked forward te it all week iad told everybody Daddy 
VAS 


you j t m on } , lay was Saturday 


] id exe laimed when 


all you.” He 


for 


Ww macl nery, 


2 it won | 


KATHRYN KENNEDY 


Then 


island in midd f ke Arrow, 
nome, ci i y y the Irish 
reached only from the shore 
of the 

Suddenly ; ( the 
help me!” she called 
Rory and Kathleen pulled vith all their stren th on the line. Such 
t heavy trou it must be! Mr Muldoon would pay them a cood 
heavy fish! But what kind of fish sputtered like 


en into the water. 


Rory Rory 


pri 
! 


top your gawk- 
Ihe bluster- 


you've hooked me jacket Her 
t me off this hook I’m wet to me skivvies 
{ mplainir went on 
A little man, no r than a | * trout 
f the line Kathleen and ory looked in amazement at his green 
1 hi aenificent beard He kicked and squirmed and com- 


Unfasten me, lad, before I catch me death 


was danglin at the end 
clothes am 


" 
phair a 


the little man recited, “Erin- 


And he 


aretul ory moved the hook as 
Whish with the wate ) away.” 

as dry as a sailor on shore! 

Kathleen 

Mother told u 


Rory whisp red back. 


“Rory. He’s a leprechaun. He’s one of the 


little peopi about.” 
“Get rid of him the “You never know 
what devilment they will be up to.” 

Che little man looked at them impatiently. “When you stop that 


blither-blather, I'll introduce meself,” he said. (Continued on page 67) 
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Pat’s hazel eyes snapped with an idea. Her red pigtails swished. 
Her right hand clenched into a hard little fist. 

“That's it!” she cried. “We'll tell them that!” 

“How? What do you mean?” Susie’s blue eyes were growing wide 
with alarm 

“See that suggestion box over there? We'll write that and put it 
into the box!” 

Susie’s eyes clouded with doubt. She shook her head. wy don’t 
think we'd better.” 

“W hy not?’ Pat demanded 


bic vc le rac ks at x hool { 


“Don’t you remember how we got the 
Mother thought the civic clubs could buy 
them, so she put that suggestion in the suggestion box at the P.T.A. 
We got the bicycle racks 
Susie nodded her head reluctantly. 


Remember os 
“Yes, but 
Here's plenty of paper and pencils.” 


meeting 
“Come on!” Pat insisted. 
“We're just going to write one, aren't we?” Susie questioned. When 

Pat got an idea 

“Well, let’s see: I think the shop 


I suggest that the suggestion box be 


Pat pursed her lips thoughtfully. 
would be prettier painted red 
bigger so it will hold more suggestions. I think Daddy should not 
have to work on Saturday. I think”—she reached for paper and pen- 
cil and started writing. Susie hesitated, then reached for paper too. 
heir writing was interrupted by the sound of footsteps. 
“Somebody's coming Susie whispered hoarsely. “What are we 
oing to do? 
Pat hesitated. 


“We'll hide!” 


Quickly Pat scooped up the suggestions and dashed to the box. In 


“There’s a closet,” she murmured. 


her haste, she tried to cram in too many at once. They stuck fast. 
She couldn't push them in or pull them out. 
yn!’’ Susie hissed from the closet. 
Pat gave one final, futile push, and ran to join Susie. 
The footsteps belonged to Eddie Matthews, the shop foreman. He 
his face on a big, checkered handkerchief. 
Continued on page 81) 


came into the office, wiping 


Susie and Pat huddled, trembling, in the 


Patiich “Rory 


‘Chamie, Peprechaun 








Spring Song 







Words and Music by Juanita G. Williams 


The rob-in cried, “Wake up! Wake up!” And start-ed in to sing. The squir- rel o- pened 


sleep -y eyes And said, “It must be spring.” The spar -row woke the bad - ger, The blue - bird 


woke the bear; And through the for-est voic-es rang, “It’s spring - time ev+ *ry - where!” 





Se $02 
i e Qt. Pattich's Day Cong .” 


Words and Music by Helen M. Webster 

















Saint Pat-rick’sis a hap-py day, So put your trou~- bles all a-way, And weara 


bit of I-rish green, And dance a jig with me. Come. dance a jig with me, col -leen, We'll dance the 


fast-est ev-er seen, We'll swing and whirl and be sq gay On Saint Pat - 
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New Qirclian vos mesos 


T re sun, shining through the trees of the forest pore h facing the rutted road. He saw Asa and 
the 

































year 1800, touched the running feet of beckoned to him. 
two bovs One pair of feet wore Indian mocca- “I want to talk to you.” He led the way down 
ns. ‘The other was stiffly held by a pair of Eng- the long hall to the library. From the tone of his 
sh leather shoes voice, Asa knew he wasn't to be lectured. “Make 
lhe leather shoes tripped on a tree root and Asa yourself comfortable,” Mr. Granger invited, as 
Granger fell to the ground Che Indian boy, Fleet though to an important guest. 
Wind, stopped running and a wide grin spread Asa felt better. This was to be one of the 
over his fac He watched the white boy get grown-up talks he and his father had. They made 
clumsily to his feet. him feel much older than his twelve years. 
Asa’s face was red with anger as Fleet Wind “Which Indian boy were you with today?” 
laughed. “Fleet Wind,” said Asa shortly, preferring to 
I'm going home The gentlemen I know don’t forget about his recent companion 
laugh when their friends have mishaps.” He stuck A pleased smile appeared on Mr. Granger’s face. 
his nose in the air as he brushed past Fleet Wind. “That certainly is a fine beginning for your life 
He pushed away Fleet Wind's restraining arm and here, Asa. Fleet Wind is not only a fine boy. He’s 
walked up the path to the nephew of my good friend, Red Jacket.” 
his home. Asa’s heart sank to the bottom of his dusty 
As Asa walked along shoes. Fleet Wind, the nephew of Red Jacket! He 
he brushed the dust often heard his fathet speak with great admiration 
from his plun colored of the Seneca chief. 
breeches and flowered “The President sent me here to use my influence 
waistcoat. Fortunately, with the Indians so they won't oppose the white 
nothing was torn settlers who are moving in.” 
His mother was still Mr. Granger spoke confidentially. Any other 
busily arranging furni- time Asa would have been flattered 
ture in the bie house “I am glad to hear of your friendship with Fleet 
Charity, his sister, was Wind,” Mr. Granger continued. “You and your sis- 
helping her. His father ter can do much to promote friendly relations be- 
: stood on the wide front tween the Indians and the (Continued on page 82) 


Wy 


King Gustave’s CHOWN sr ess 


r ALL started the day Gustave was crowned now they would laugh. Maybe they'd start call- the women would curtsy and the men would 
| king of Fredonia ing him Gussie, which would be terrible because doff thei caps and say, 

The coronation and garden party were over. he would seem like a sissy Worse still, they “Good day, O king.” 
Ali the soda pop and ice cream had disap- might call him Gus, which would be most un- Even when he went hiking through the coun- 
peared. and now Gustave mounted the white dienified for the King of Fredonia. ‘There was tryside (which he often did, because he thought 
marble stairs to his chambers. He was ready only one solution. He must never be seen with- the exercise might make him taller), everyone 
to take off his shoes and relax. out his crown. would call the same greeting, 

He stood in front of the mirror admiring him- As soon as he came to this decision, poor “Good day, O king.” 
elf. How distinguished he looked in his crown! Gustave ran into trouble. No longer could he And Gustave would set his crown on his ach- 
It had five tall points with a huge jewel on each sleep in polo pajamas. He couldn't get them ing head a little more firmly, and think, “It is 
tip uby, an emerald, an opal, an amethyst, over his crown. So the tailor made him night worth it for Fredonia.” 
and a diamond. There was no doubt about it. shirts with such wide necks his shoulders were The only time Gustave removed his crown 
He made a very handsome king—the kind the always cold. He couldn't lie down when he went was when he went to the barbershop which was 
people of Fredonia could love and admire, to bed, so he sat propped up with fat pillows. located in the heart of the city. Gustave was \s 

Then he took off his crown, and that wag And the crown was so heavy it gave him head- very democratic. He thought if other people 
when it happened whes. But it was worth it for Fredonia. didn’t have a private barber, he shouldn't 

Until Gustave took off the crown, he did not When his ministers of state saw him walking either. And besides, it was fun to sit in the 
realize just how small he was. With the crow: in the palace or through the grounds, they high chair, just like an ordinary citizen, and 
on, he looked a kin Now he looked what he vould bow low and say, have his hair cut. (Continued on page 58) 
was. Small, thin, with a pointy little nose, and Good day, O king.” 
scared brown ey This hadn't mattered when When he walked in the city (which he often 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


1 Was just a prince but uf hi peopl saw him did, because he loved to be among his people ) 
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If your class has not taken kindly toward part singing, try this song. Teach 
the verse and upper line of the chorus as a unison song. Sing all five verses, 
asking the class to clap on the rests. This will help in feeling the rhythm and 
also prevent anyone from singing during the rests (which would spoil the result 
when the second voice is added). 

Perhaps your pupils think the words could be funnier. Invite them to compose 
different ones for the last phrase. First find an animal's name that fits the 
rhythm. Next finish the phrase ‘fell on the sand find a verb that 
rhymes. List any verses that were created, and drop the song until the next time. 

When you are sure the song is very familiar, appoint a leader for the class, 
while you sing the second voice part. Don't be discouraged if you cannot finish 
the first time. After-they have learned to sing with the leader, have a few pupils 
sing your part with you. They should be able to tell that they are singing exactly 
the same song, but starting two beats later. Tell them that this kind of song 
is called a "canon." Point out that not all songs can be sung this way. 
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aa 
A joke can be so fun-ny, A joke can be so slow, But if it tick-les your fun- ny bone, Why here's the way 
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Ho ho 









v ‘ ; 4 
Ha ha Hee hee I gig-gled just at first, Ha ha 
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Ha ha Hee hee I gig-gled just at first, Ha ha Ho ho 


Words and Music by 


Elva S. Daniels 













s 
Ha Ha 


es 
And then I thought 'd burst; Hee hee 








KOA 
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I know you're laugh - ing 


erga 
cae ea: 
fe 


o rs e 
And then I thought I'd burst; Ha Ha Hee hee 


—— 
I 


know you're 

















The el-e-phant sneezed and fell on his knees While dane lng L the zoo! i 
“eo 
ea qeeeteeemennemenl — | 
we a +—_.—_+—4 
souheea a _os 
¢- — - ¢ 
laugh - ing too, The el-e-phant sneezed and fell on his hnees While danc-ing at the zoo! 
The kan - ga- roo rose and fell on his nose The pel-i-can grinned and fell on his chin 
While dane - ing at the zoo! While dane - ing at the zoo! 
The buf - fa-lo yawned and fell on the lawn The po-lar bear snored and fell on a board 
While danc - ing at the zoo! While dance - ing at the zoo! 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Teachers should check the three Take an inventory of what content 


lists often to see that all needed items is presently being taught in your 
for each particular grade are covered school. Examine your findings to dis- 


ARITHMETIC 


cover gaps in content. Evaluate meth 
ods of instruction to see if they will 


MUSIC 


T for music 1 ry limited. What 
j 


’ ent hor ou school bu 
, “~ s should our hool buy to branch out into a more adequat 
ur funds to best ad antage 


produce the essential desired outcomes 
On the basis of your findings from this 
survey, you many find that you need 


tween numi ” 

ind curriculum than the plant and animal 
y su world, for example; or you may need 
the othes nd. t , ' fer One of the biggest assets for the to instigate in-service education for 


same ob 


] ] 
objects | whole school is a fine phonog iph ol your teachers, and encourage some of 
bere! 


teacher 


j | rine - 
so 1 hi-fi record player and good record them to find up-to-date science expr 
ings This instrument can be used by riences in summer sessions 
~ grades and for many purposes 
Vatl iv 
Classroom teachers who are not 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


means of teaching new songs What are some of the 
tudes that should be d 


mbining melodies and des- al studies in the 


surge 
trained in music will use the machine 


pared 
Children may learn to sing in 


ivall 
by listening and then singing 
with the records 

l¢ ichers us¢ recordings for dra- 


mt 
soldiers \t 
ol ipples 


four kites 


Recognition of man’s interdepend 

ence and an appreciation of the serv- 

natic play and rhythms if they have ices of others constitute one of the 
no piano in their rooms major attitudes. 

+. Folk dancing, square dancing, 

ART and other recreational fun often de- 


pend upon good recording equipment. 


In the primary grades, the children 
should develop an appreciative under- 
standing of how their welfare is di 

). Listening lessons, which must rectly related to the services of their 
now compete with fine radio and tele- parents, their teachers and classmates, 
vision programs, require more excel- and various community workers. As 
lent equipment than ever before the children grow older, they should be 
Recently, \ nown scientists have led to feel that they owe a debt of 


poimted out that now, more than ever, 
' hol , EADING made and are making contributions to 
r ole man im SA ntinc ag is 0 
the wh , ; "5* “ ” h the growth and development of our 
1 


at is the ‘ ) f ) t 
critical importan democracy Wha h approa 


to 
idir 


bal ’ ir hick gratitude to all those individuals who 
rs | MiAncet curt ulum which educates 


own country and of other lands 
Another important attitude to incul- 

cate in the child is the desire to be of 

service to others. In primary grades, 


(.reativenes i ivenitivens are 


learnme ¢« erences : lechnol- 


BEATRICE KRONE In this approach, the teacher, with 
the help of the librarian, brings in 


enough books for every pupil in the 


ogy, alon : essings, brings a 
thless contormiuty I mpersonal a 

ruth! , . ‘. a eS de , the emphasis can be upon helping vat 

ect t cour naermil our aemo 

pect tha , —_ or . ‘ ious members of the family group and 

of the school group In the middl 


grades, the child should be encour- 


cratic values if not disciplined with an class. They cover a range of reading 


, | difhiculty as wide as the range of read 


interaction of all learning with the 
ing ability represented in the class 

aged to participate W“ th nu- 
f the interests and The teacher displays these books, I a = Orny COMuRU 


the vites each pupil to choose one he nity, state, and national projects, 


would like to read, and guides the 


arts. It is also true that art education, 
as an expressior 
needs of the students, might be 
means of enriching learnings in Sscl- 


ideas growing out choices if necessary 


While the pupils read silently, the 
teacher holds individual conferences 
with each pupil, asking him to read 


ence ) projecting 


p40) 5); Bote) 8). \—) 1 Re) -i— 


in science 


ot experien 


These specialists will give you direct 


RUTH STRANG 


“EX 


HANNAH M, LINDAHL 


LANGUAGE 
If 1 don't foll 


that my put 
in English? 


Even if the children do not have 
textbooks in English che should 
have copies of books by several differ- 
ent authors The textbook and the 
grade placement charts accompanying 
them should be used freely in plan- 
ning the items to be taught and the 
proper sequenc: Of course a great 
umount of group planning ts necessary, 
so that all teachers can feel secure 
that enough English is being taught in 
the integrated program Printed of 
mimeographed lists should be in the 
hands of all teachers 

Test or eck list—items that most 
children in a school or system know at 
the beginning of the grade 

Reteachu f—items introduced 
in previous grades, that should be 
stressed again to the attainment of 
mastery by most pupils. 

Vew list—items to be introduced at 


the viven grad | ind mastered by 


the mort cap bl pupils 
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aloud a paragraph or two, noting his 
difficulties, giving instruction needed, 
and suggesting practice material for 
him to read. Later, in the class group 
the pupils discuss the books they have 
read, thus getting practice in speaking 
and listening 


SCIENCE 


Wi nj 
program What 


are atlemptu 


Unless you have a principal or some 
staff members who have a background 
in methods of teaching science, 
seems appropriate that you utilize 
much of other people’s thinking 
possible in your planning Consult: 

|) Your State Department of Educa- 
tion course of study or bulletin for 
suggestions of what science to teach 
and how to teach it 2) Scope and 
sequence charts obtained from the 
publishers of some of the widely used 
series of el mentary science textbooks. 

}) Courses of study and other mate- 
rials available from cities and counties 


in your state, 





answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y.., 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Aris Education, Fior- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Language LOUISE OAKLEY 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, 
Tennessee 


Music BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyliwild School of Music, Idyliwild, 
California 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 














Camas 


...the wonderful world 





at your doorstep 








. ¥. me. 

wf a.” 2. 
~~” y / 
TEACHERS' A CAT OW ¢ 


Free VACATION TT H 
Ss 


PACKAGE 


* ‘, anal 'T’ wmeac ee 
Come abroad this summer—to Canada! Chere’s a special CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAT 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


kind of wonder and magic in a Canadian vacation that makes a Phe a 
| lease send the Teachers acation Package to 


~< 





people glad they came and anxious to come back again. Canada is | 


NAME 
easy and inexpensive to get to and no passports are required. , — 
Start planning now by mailing the coupon today. The ss - 
vacation package has been prepared especially for teachers. / * 
TOWN STATE ; , 
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BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“Games Make Spelling 
Fun" is a teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3,4 and 5, 
Activities are 

easy to-grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 


entire school year. 


Teacher-tested, classroome 
yroved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “‘stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securl- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To wet GAM! MAKI PELLING FUN, 
24 pages; nt cove 


send your name, a 


4 x 84"~ 

Ire and 50¢ 

—" ) JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
lewport Beach, California, 


r 
J 
t 


The delicious bit of sweet 


in Wrigley's Spearmint flavor 


is never rich or filling yet 


refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 














BILINGUAL 
( English-Spanish) 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
2 
FEMALE 
SINGLE 
Age 24-32 





Desired by major oil company to instruct 
children of U. S. employees in South 
America. Teachers must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and possess college degree 
with major in education, valid U. S. certi- 
fication; and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of Kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non-bilin- 
gual candidates. Must be qualified to 
teach all subjects in self-contained class- 
room including art, music and physical 
education. Salary including bonus $7166 
to $8400 depending upon BA or MA De- 
gree; also liberal employee benefits and 
annual home vacation with travel ex- 
penses. Send complete experience resume 
and personal data. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged for qualified candidates. 


P. O. BOX 480 
Dept. S-7! 

Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 








take another look at the advertising in 
this issue of The Instructor. Then use the Teaching 


Materials Coupon Service to get free and inexpensive 


teaching aids made available by advertisers. 
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Bird Migration 


(Continued from page 38) 


Do they travel by night or day? 
Which birds migrate in flocks? 


AMONG OUR ACTIVITIES 


. Small group bird hikes were tak- 
en. 

2. A bibliography of stories and ma- 
terials related to bird migration was 
made 

}. The class divided into groups to 
study available materials, and make 
re ports 

+. A wildlife refuge in the park was 
visited. Children practiced using field 
glasses so that they could quickly bring 
a bird into focus. 

5. Scrapbooks of bird pictures were 
made. 

6. Bird calls and songs were studied 
and recognition of a larger number of 
birds was achieved 

Birds’ migratory habits were re- 
ported to the class by a member of the 
Audubon Society 

8. The six great bird flyways over 
the United States were marked on a 
large map Pacific Coast Flyway; 
2 Mountain Flyway; Great 
Plains Flyway; (4) Mississippi Flyway, 
a cross-country flyway, and the largest 
lane for land birds, geese, and ducks; 

\ppalachian Flyway 6) Atlant 
Coast Flyway—especially popular with 
shore birds. 

9. Permanent bird residents of out 
state were listed 

10. An “Arrival Chart” was posted 
to record returning birds 

ll. Appropriate songs and poems 
ibout migrating birds were sung and 
read 

12. Original stories were written, 
ind completion stories were created 
from two or three sentences supplied 
by the teacher or pupils 

13. Paintings and crayon or chalk 
pictures were made of various birds 

14. The tools birds use to get food 
were listed 

15. Birds were listed according to 
migration habits, under these head- 
ings: Permanent Residents of lowa; 
Transients; Winter Residents; Sum- 
mer Residents; Dates the Birds Re- 


turn to lowa 


FOOLS BIRDS USE TO GET 
FOOD 


1. Ducks dig wide bills into mud 
for water animals and roots: grebes 
catch fish; both use webbed feet for 
swimming 

2. Herons use long thin legs for 
wading and long bills for reaching 
fish, frogs, and other water animals 

3. Pelicans dive for fish they put in 
a pouch hanging from the lower bill. 

t. Robins use their bills to peck and 
pull worms from the ground 
5. Owls and eagles use their beaks 
to tear flesh, and talons to seize mice 
and other small animals 

t Woodpeckers make holes in trees 
to find grubs and insects They cling 
to tree trunks with their toes, and 
lean back on their tails 

Chickadees pick ind crack seeds 
with their beaks, often holding food 
in the claws of one foot 

Ilummingbirds poke their long 
thin bills into flowers and suck nectar 

9. Cardinals crack seeds with their 
strong thick beaks 


UNUSUAL FACTS 


Birds in the temperate zones usu- 
ally lay more eggs than those in the 
tropics 

The color ot eggs gives protec- 
tion. As a general rule, white eggs are 
laid in holes or covered places. One 
exception ts the white eggs of doves, 
which are laid in frail open nests. 


Since both sexes incubate the eggs, 
they are rarely exposed. 

3. The period of incubation is re- 
lated to the size of the eggs: chipping 
sparrows, 12 days; robins, 13 to 14 
days. Usually it is the female that 
sits on the eggs, but sometimes this 
work is shared by the male. The hum- 
mingbird male is never seen near the 
nest. 

4. The flicker, hummingbird, and 
dove feed by regurgitation—inserting 
their bills far into the mouths of the 
young. Young pelicans, spoonbills, 
and others get their food by thrusting 
their bills down the throats of their 
parents. 

5. Few birds live longer than five 
years. A bird’s temperature is 103 to 
110 degrees. A bird’s heart beats 140 
times a minute. When a bird is fly- 
ing, its heart beats so fast that it can- 
not be counted—the measuring instru- 
ment breaks 

6. A flying bird cuts the air as 
smoothly as a whale cuts the water. 

7. If a bird has food, it will never 
freeze. 

8. The smallest bird that walks is 
the robin; it both walks and hops. 

9. The hummingbird can do nei- 
ther; it must fly every time it moves. 

10. The woodpecker’s tongue is 
rough so that insects cannot get off. Its 
feet have two claws forward and two 
backward, and barbed ends on the tail 
feathers help hold the bird against the 
tree. 

1] A woodcock can bend its upper 
beak Its eyes are set far back so that 
they will not get filled with dirt when 
it digs for larvae 

12. The meadow lark turns its 
black and yellow markings away from 
an approaching person, and then limps 
away to draw attention from its nest. 

13. Killdeers flap over the ground 
with one wing dragging as if badly 
wounded when danger comes near the 
nest. 

14. Doves are often found on des- 
erts 8 or 10 miles from water. They 
are among our best fliers, and at night 
fall go to a spring or pool for a cool 
drink Hunters are said to hav 
watched them to find water for their 
own needs 

15. The male house wren some 
times builds a nest for himself besides 
the one he and the female build to 
gether He may change mates twice 
a year. 

16. The catbird is the only bird that 
has been known to care for the young 
of other birds 

17. The cowbird often lays its eggs 
in the yellow warbler’s nest. Some- 
times the warbler builds a new nest on 
top of the cowbird’s egg 

18. The barn swallow is the best 
mason among birds. Its nest is built 
on the rafters under the roof. You 
can see into it by holding a mirror 
above the nest 

19. An owl cannot roll its eyes to 
see to the right or left. It must turn 
its head to face the direction it wants 
to see 

20. Birds have many human ways 
They love their mates; take good care 
of their babies; are hard-working, skill- 
ful, courageous, and devoted to duty. 

21. The redstart spends its winters 
in Mexico or Cuba, and the Cubans 
call it Mariposa (butterfly) or Cand: 
lita (little candle 


VISUAL AIDS WE USED 
Bird Homes (film, color, and black 
and white Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
(Continued on page 56) 





RAILWAYS 


That’s YOUR seat! And on Trailways it's 

your place in the sun to RELAX and ENJOY sightseeing amid 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT! Trailways THRU LINERS 

serve America with no change of bus...no change of baggage 
convenience! Just tell us on the coupon WHERE 

you'd like to go... we'll tell you HOW to make your 

trip in TRAILWAYS LUXURY! 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. 1-38 
1012 14th St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Please send me FREE information on a trip 


, Ale, Aa 





From 





Approximate Leaving Date EEE 
1 am interested in [] expense paid tour; [] escorted tour; 
[] vacation trip (check one). 


Name_. 
Street Address 
City 
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non MINE 


»« MISSILE 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 


ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 


pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around” — 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper ind 
ls The ore must be crushed, 


“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 


: 
other miner 


rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties ate removed 


These “mill products” are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as Spoons and sauce pans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 


About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 


other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
ind drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 


other workable sh ipes 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for Mstance — and in oil 
rehineri where te mper itures may reach 
200 degrees below zerol 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 


busy railroads It's another exan 
the nation every day — swiftly 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


le of how the railroads serve 


efficiently 


ind economic ally. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed cto you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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Bird Migration 


(Continued from page 54) 


Birds in Winter (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Birds of North America, No. 3, No. 4, 
No. 5 (films, color), National Film 
Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20. 

Birds of Prey (film 
Britannica Films, Inc 

Birds of the Countryside 
Coronet Films 

Bluebird (film, color), National Audu 
bon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28 

Red-Winged Blackbird (film, color), 
Coronet Films. 

Water Bird film 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

BOOKS WE USED 

Blough, Glenn O Birds in the Big 
Woods (Row, Peterson 

Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of Na- 
ture Study (Comstock Pub. Co 

Friskey, Margaret The True Book of 
Birds (Childrens Press 

Henry, Marguerite Birds at Home 

M. A. Donohue). 

Parker, Bertha M.: 

Ha 


Encyclopaedia 


film, color), 


Encyclopaedia 


Animal Travels 


Sat ing Our Wildl fe 


Row, Peterson). 


Pistorius, Anna: What Bird Is It? 
(Wilcox and Follett). 
OTHER A-V SUGGESTIONS 

American Birds, “Golden Nature 
Guides” (filmstrips, color), YAI 
from Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Audubon and the Birds of America 
film, color, b & w), Coronet Films. 

Bea ities of the Be ach Bird Control 
Bird Paradise; Eagle Flies; Herons 
Mr. and Mrs. Canary; Owls; Shor 
Birds; Wild Swans (films), Alma 
nac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave 
New York 6 

Birds Are Interesting (film, color), En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 

Birds m Sprir Comes 
filmstrip, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 11, Mich 

Bird Migration; Bluebird; What Bird 
Ils That films, color Nationa 
Audubon Society 

Birds of Our Community; Homes of 
Birds, Beginning Nature Study 
filmstrips, color Society for Vis 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14 


Spring 


Continued on page 58 ) 





Girl Scout Pin Puzzle 











ACROSS 
. Vows 
. The head of a group 
. A small valley 
. Clothing 
. Belong to me 
. «+--+ from cows 
. Musical instrument 
. Opposite of boys 
. A short sleep 
. Keeps in a bank 
. Body of water 
. Badge 
. Animal 
. The younger group of scouts 
. Vermont (abbr.) 
. A dessert 
. A dish used for cooking 
. Past of “to tell” 
. Domestic animal 
. Soft jelly 
. Water crafts 
. Move in water 


In wh w& 


wN NWN he hy by bf 

















DOWN 
To bind by a promise 
. Directions 
Before time 
Road (abbr.) 
. Part of the verb “to be” 
. An outdoor party 
. Nickname for Albert 
. What is the shape of the Girl 

Scout pin? 
. Walks in the woods 
. Sports 
. A color 
. To answer a problem 
. Foot of an animal 
. Device used in playing a baseball 
game 
. To tap gently 
. Contraction of “it is” 
. Father (abbr.) 
. Part of the verb “to be” 
. One who gives orders 
Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 


>» OoeON VVN = 


(For key, see page 60) 





BULLETIN BOARD 


A Fifty-Fifty Contribution 
moe Cereal and Milk 


y* 


% 9 o a 
» < > S 
of oe os «a Rs oe 
e 


> 
x) 
oa oo 


| Breakfast Cereals are an important carrier 
70m | - of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
al | three anid two-thirds billion quarts of milk 
son : are eaten with cereals alone, accounting for 
*| ‘ about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 
7 | fluid milk consumption. During April the 
- American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
7 8 4 = . Institute are cooperating in a “‘Cereal and 
. — Milk iestival”’ to promote this great tood 


uty To 
CEREAL MILK SUGAR team 


eo ” 








EE 


The bar chart opposite shows how the food 
values of the cereal and milk serving——one 
ounce of hot or read\ to-eat breakfast 
cereals* (whole grain, enriched, or restored), 
each other. four ounces of milk, and one teaspoonful of 


sugar complement each other in their 


contribution of essential nutrients. 


If a line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 


makes 


The average cost of the cereal and milk serving ts 
e a ] } . rn - ‘ ‘ | 

+> cents, Dased on current retal wrices. Kew indeed “ \°¢ : ‘e ‘ 2 . ” 
A gh ogg ag aga pre see tages 1 A Fifty-Fifty Contribution 
are the toods which, tor this small cost, can make 
such a contribution to the satisfaction of daily 


_.. - j 7 ) , - - t - 73 ‘ ‘ _ 
nutritional requirements. is graphically demonstrated. On a mathe 
matical basis, considering the over-all nutri 





. tional contribution 100 per cent, the cereal 
n use, 1Z¢ 


ng unit con contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 
Source Book, 


"Hieosiales j te Sagar ukfast Cer: ” about +8 per cent, the sugar about 2 per cent. 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED FOR CEREAL AND MILK 
/ breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 











CEREAL AND MILK MAKE QUICK ENERGY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc, 135 south LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Mlnois 


A Re earch ar t ] nd vor vot t tl Bett nt f National Nutrition 
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All-the-West /2ca7Ziovca on the 


GREATEST 


WESTERN FLEET 


ae 5) “tah 
2 


Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California ...evergreen Pacific 
Northwest...exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the Crry oF Denver, CITY OF 
Los ANGELES, CITY oF SAN 


Send for free 


Cororavo Rockies — Denver — Rocky 
Mt. Nat. Park — Estes Park —Colo- 
rado Springs — Pikes Peak—Gar- 
den of the Gods. 


Saut Laxe Civry— Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion— Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


-~Los Angeles — 


CALIFORNIA~NEVADA 4 
Santa 


San Diego Lollywood 
Barbara. San Francisco— Del 
Monte — Yosemite — Reno— High 
Sierra—Lake Tahoe. Las Vegas’ 
famous “‘strip’’—Hoover Dam. 


FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Many delightful fea- 
tures such as dome-diners, Super 
Domes and lounge cars; private- 
room sleepers and reserved-seat 
coaches. Round trip coach tick- 
ets are slightly over 2¢ a mile in 
western territory — much less than 
airline fares. Big savings on circle 
routings and family fares. 


planning help 


4) YELLOWSTONE Park — geysers — great 
waterfalls and colorful canyon— 
wild life—Grand Teton Park. 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Olympic National 
Nashington. 
Mt. 


6) PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Puget Sound 

Park— Mt. Rainier in 
Portland—Columbia River 

Hood—Crater Lake in Oregon. 

SuN Vausy—all-year resort. 


Dupe Rancues — Rockies or Sierra 
highlands. 


Escortep Tours—anywhere West. 





H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
716 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill 


I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 567 8 (circle 


choices 


Please send free vacation planning literature. 


Zone State 
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Bird Migration 
(Continued from page 56) 


Birds of Our Ponds and Marshes; 
Birds of the Ocean, Its Beaches and 
Salt Marshes; Birds That Live Near 
People; Birds of the Forest and Its 
Borders; Migration of Birds, “Birds 
—How They Live and Help Us” 
(filmstrips, color Soc iety for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. 

Birds of the Countryside, “Audubon’s 
Birds of America” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

How and Why of Bird Banding 
(film), National Audubon Society. 

How to Recognize Birds; How Birds 
Are Fitted for Their Work, “Basic 
Nature Study” (filmstrips, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 


Always Turn Left 
(Continued from page 45) 


Mark climbed up on it and opened 
the sack. The dog sat on his haunches. 

Mark broke off a piece of his sand- 
wich. He shared it with the dog. The 
dog liked cookies, too. But when Mark 
started to eat the apple, the dog stood 
up and walked away. 

A big silver airplane flew over. 
Mark watched it out of sight. When 
he got big he would fly a plane like 
that. He'd salute the man on the 
ground. He'd guide his plane down the 
runway. Off into the sky he would go 
and fly and fly. 

Mark thought so hard about flying, 
he almost fell off the stump. He got 
down slowly. He threw the apple core 
into the brushes and stuffed the sack 
in his pocket. He started on. There 
was a low stone wall at the edge of the 
sidewalk. Mark climbed up. He walked 
along it, one foot right in front of the 
other. 

Mark was almost to the next corner 
when he heard a bumping, rattling 
noise. He knew what that sound was. 
It was the trash man going down the 
street. He jumped off the wall. He 
turned left around the corner just as 
the big truck stopped. 

Mark ran to catch up with the 
truck. He watched the man load a box 
of old boards, a worn-out doll carriage, 
and a bicycle wheel. Mark decided he 
wouldn't be a pilot when he grew up. 
He'd be a trashman. Just think what 
he could do with all those things! Es- 
pecially a bicycle wheel! 

But when he turned left at the next 
comer, Mark forgot all about the bi- 
cycle wheel. Coming down the street 
in front of him was a policeman. 

“Hi, sonny,” the policeman said. 

“Hi, Mr. Policeman,” said Mark. 

“Taking a * asked 
the policeman. 

“No, sir,” said Mark. “I’m running 
away.” 

“You are? Well, now, why should 
you run away?” 

“Oh, I just like to. I usually do on 
nice day la 

“You do? 
about this?” 

“Yes, sir. 
me.” 


“_ see 


walk, are you? 


Does your mother know 
She packed a lunch for 


Do you live in one of the 
houses on this street?” 

“No, sir, my isn’t on this 
street. But I know where it is.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mark. “My mother 
told me to always turn left at the 
That’s what I do. After a 
while I get back home.” 

“Your mother is a very wise woman! 
I'm glad I met you. Maybe we'll meet 
again when you run away. Good-by, 


> 


house 


comers 


now.’ 
“Good-by,” said Mark. He watched 
the policeman walk down the street. 


Mark started to run. He wanted to 
tell his mother about the policeman. 
He turned left at the next corner. He 
was almost home now. He ran faster. 

Mark ran to the end of the sidewalk 
and up the steps. His mother was sit- 
ting on the porch. 

“Mother! The policeman talked to 
me!” Mark sat down hard on the top 
step. “That's what I’m going to bé 
when I grow up—a policeman.” 


King Gustave’s Crown 
(Continued from page 50) 


He allowed the barber to put a sign 
outside his shop, which read, “Ye Roy- 
ale Barber Shoppe,” and there was a 
special pair of which were 
kept just for him. Not because he was 
the king, but because his hair was very 
wiry and the scissors had to be extra 
strong and sharp. 

Sometimes Gustave would let his 
scissors be used on a little boy who 
was having a haircut for the first time. 
Even the biggest crybaby stopped yell- 
ing when the barber told him he was 
going to cut his hair with Ye Royale 
Scissors. 

So everything went wonderfully for 
Gustave. He looked every inch a king 
in his beautiful, jeweled crown, and 
he felt that all his people loved him. 
This made his heart feel warm and 
light because he loved them also. 

Then came a beautiful spring day. 
Gustave looked out over the royal gar- 
dens and saw the flowers poking their 
heads toward the sun, and he heard 
the birds as they swooped 
and dived through the trees. 

“I must keep in tune with spring,” 
thought Gustave. “I'll go downtown 
and have a haircut.” 

And so he set off, and everyone on 
the way called, 

“Good day, O king.” 

And Gustave waved his hand. His 
heels felt bouncy as he walked along, 
and he drew himself up, tall, tall, tall. 

“Good day, O king,” said the bar- 
ber as Gustave entered the barbershop 
“T'll be with you in a minute. I have 
to finish this young man.” 

Gustave nodded graciously. He 
wasn't the kind of king who expected 
people to drop everything and look 
after him. He was democratic. Be- 
sides he would enjoy the luxury of sit- 
ting down without that heavy crown 
on his head, for a little longer. He 
put the crown on the magazine table, 
and climbed up into the other chair. 

The “young man” the barber was 
working on wasn't a young man at all. 
He was a little boy about four years 
old, and he was kicking and screaming 
and punching the barber in the eye. 

“Why don’t you try Ye Royale Scis- 
* suggested Gustave. 

The barber nodded gratefully. He 
had forgotten all about the 
He opened Ye Royale Drawer where 
the Scissors were kept, and then he 
told the little boy he was going to cut 
his hair with the That 
did the trick. He shut up right away. 
The barber quickly finished cutting 
his hair, with a nice duck tail in the 
back. 

It didn’t take the barber very long 
to cut Gustave’s hair. Although it was 
very wiry, there wasn’t much of it, but 
the barber did the best he could, and 
Gustave was very pleased when he saw 
the results. “Now I really feel in tune 
with spring,” he thought as he climbed 
down out of the chair. “I think I shall 
go for a hike in the country. It is time 
I talked with the country folk again. 
I would not like them to think I had 
forgotten them.” 

“Good day, O king,” said the bar- 
ber, returning Ye Royale Scissors to 

(Continued on page 61) 


Scissors 


caroling 


an) 
sors: 


SC issors. 


kine’s scissors. 
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a J) front row center 
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on excitement 


of South Dakota 


FUN’S POPPIN’—AND YOU’RE IN THE THICK OF IT! 


Welcome to Fun Country—6,000,000 scenic acres of exciting 
vacationland. Take a front row “‘buckeroo” seat at a thundering 
Black Hills rodeo, join the square-dance fun at a rip-roaring Western 
celebration. Boat and swim in mile-high lakes. Cast trout streams 
stocked with brook, loch leven and rainbow. Beat par on fine golf 
courses. Enjoy sparkling sun-filled days; cool, mosquito-free nights. 


Vacation this summer in America’s most beautiful mountain 


playground. See awe-inspiring Mount Rushmore, the famed Black Hills 
Passion Play, the spectacular Badlands, tour vast subterranean caves. 
Join America’s happiest vacationers in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 








>) 
"pjesme emetcnat amamatata A es maeanamna aan () 
| 

; SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 

| H. J. DIXON, PUBLICITY DIRECTOd PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 

| Please send me the free color booklet on vacationing in the Black Hills and 

| Badiands Regions. 

| ! 

Name ; — 

Address . — 

City —— .. State qumeneiinannnigiis 

| | 

. I 
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if Easter Baskets Forever 
Continued from page 33 
FaTHEeR— Lhat’s just it. | don’t know 
how on earth I'm ever going to get to 
that many places 


THE MASTER LIQUID moTHer— You should have told me 
We'll be 


your problem sooner * sure to 


think of something 
CLASSROOM DUPLICATOR nk of something 


think of? Yet if I fail, Mr. Easter 
Bunny will be in trouble. We are the 
only Bunny Family left in this area 
moTHer (bright! I know, Father! 
I'll help you deliver the baskets 
FaTHeR— Thank you, but two bunnies 
cant possibly take all those baskets 


7 
D | t around before Faste " 1g 
up ica or aroune sadl, t phy mu 


MOTHER suppose you are BOSTON KS 


at ta right But we have to try for general classroom use 
e FATHER [ry what? rane ORAS E — unequalled 
> oko wilh ° morHer~ Well, we can’t give up tia 
: rice 0 ad FATHER | ve already given up CLEANLINESS— no fall-out, nickel-plated 
carrying case j ; receptacle stays put 


, . 1 letter from ; ; ‘ spend ie hb anen - 
Pulling a letter mi Ae I’\ STRENGTH—rugged “‘bridge-like” frame, 








and 4 written a letter explaining to Mr steel rack R 
e ad in " Debits thes of ’ ’ , EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges 
waste! abbi 1a i robs too hare consistently produce clean, sharp points 


supplies 


Listen Reading Dear Mr. Easter without waste 


ine! 
mac ine: Rabbit, I m sorry that I cant 


MOTHER “Can t Cant! And just 
the other day I heard you tell our ten 


Bunny Boys that there was no such 








word as an't 
FATHER | sad!) I know. I remem- 
Tops for school office work too.” That's what educators throughout the country ber I said the right words were 


are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. Budget price means We'll try! | BOSTON RANGER 
your school can afford the additional duplicators necessary in modern class- MOTHER-—And _ they're the words for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
room teaching techniques too will reproduce Standard Spirit workbooks, in we're going to say right now. “We'll @ 3 points— outside adjustment 
addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses for the Master Spirit ° | gen Coe age oe Spee 
7 oe L ch ' P : eae classe utters assure perfectly centered points 
uplicator to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, notices, suppie y @ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


“An ideal classroom duplicator... 





room reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 


. 
0 ee ee ee I Key to Girl Scout 
Gentiemen: Please send me full information | 


| ‘ ° 
o ”e Master Porta Spirit Duplicator. 
'Master Addresser Company My“ "" "ses orn Pin Puzzle 
6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET nenen 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA ony erste 





Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet F 
BOSTON 


C. HOWARD HUNT PENCIL SHARPENERS 
PEN COMPANY 


A| 
} | 
J Om / MA) 
. * 6 on | Camden 1, New Jersey 
Low Coat Travel in Britain CR 
...With Railway Thritt Coupons eee | RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FoR 
— 


‘eee eee 


i 
| EIGHTH GRADE 
| COMMENCEMENT 





| EXERCISES 


» = > 
try Thinkin Our ten Bunny Boys cteiten alll inal tadien: Mamatdeed 
Why, Father, aren't they big enough on request 


to help? 

, Wi) \ mavbe they ire THE c E WARD co 

FATHER ! ay" at NEW LONDON, OHIO 
MOTHER quite ex ited \ ml and I 

und our ten Bunnv Boys. and even Originators of the Red Cap ond Gow: 

Grandma can help deliver Easter bas- for Eighth Grade Commencement 


kets! Complete Cap ond Gown Service for 
, High Schools ond Colleges 
warrator—So Mr. Bunny Hop got 
everything organized and soon it was 
the night before Eastet 


nein d Earn Your Music Degree 


FATHER running by, carrying bas- Learn at Home Music is important .. 
as to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader 
kets I'm taking ‘aster baskets to ship and builds group feeling. At home . in spare 


. . l t ‘ etho ch 
London to Glamis (466 miles) $10.02 i ky Ue case Mt tew_tmbfoved ‘methiads “to” teach 
they enthuse over & sical ro s. Creat inter 
See panoramic views of Britain from comfortable and MOTHER unning by with bash est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
swift, modern British Railways trains. See how far your I'm taking baskets to Old Orchard | uste "o. courses come pos ace baenabed te ond 


dollars go with Thrift ¢ oupons 1,000 miles of go-as- Circle mail coupon for illustrated fon and booklet. N 
bligation. 


you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) . . . $31.50 ( Ist FIRST BUNNY~—I'm taking baskets to —— eee ee ee 


) ) is yss-channel and Mac Brayne’s ' ; ’ 
Snes). Aine pees on Se om _o Y Whoops I forgot He goes back the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
steamers. Additional miles at commensurate savings. vay he came. but reappears at once | Dept. E-769, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. I 
Valid for six months. Buy Thrift Coupons from your Talend Cimeet ' I [ Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) O Violin 


Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 
travel agent before you leave. Not sold overseas. 8 Piano, Teacher's Normal Course © Mandolin 
"iano, Student's Course lL) Clarinet 

Ear Training & Sight Singing ij § 

Hist. & Anal. of Mus Cornet Trumpet 
Adv. Composition ) Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
Dble. Co vunterpo int [) Choral Conduct 
Harmony © Dance Arranging ov 











SECOND BUNNY~—I!'m on my way with 0 
Faster baskets for the kids in East 


BRITISH RAILWAYS.- Fase 


INCh 


on 


THIRD BUNNY—I'm taking these bas- 
kets to West Court 
FOURTH BUNNY [I'm taking baskets 
Want “planning literature’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. 18-3 to South Court 
FIFTH BUNNY—I'm hurrying to get 
baskets to North Court 


(Continued on page 62) 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO « I AN TOF 


Name Age 


Street 


a 
a 


Music experience 
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King Gustave’s Crown recognize you, Your Majesty? Why him hold up his head and throw back casions. But there are one or two otl 
5 that is the easiest thing in the world his shoulders, so that he looked tall, er things you can do fer me. First of 
(Continued from page 58) You look like a king. You walk like a even though he wasn’t. His eyes ail, release the barber from the dun 
Ye Royale Drawer, and Gustave king, and you talk like a king, and you weren't scared any more. They were geon. He shall have tea with me, an 
stepped briskly into the sunlit street | act like 4 king There is not a man in filled with love for his people. Now, I.shall reward him for his honesty in 
beyond. : the whole kingdom of Fredenia who there was no danger of anyone calling returning the crown Chen I would 
As he strode along the street, he would not recognize you as king, — him Gussie on Gus. . : have you go up to my chamber. Re 
nodded to the people of Fredonia. As if he had never seen you before. “Shall I get Your Majesty’s crown move all those nightshirts, and every 

he passed they called, “Good day, O Gustave walked over to the large from the vault?” asked the chamber- pillow except one. Lay out a pair 
king.” , | mirrored wall and looked at himself. lain. my pole pajamas, O chamberlain, 'T' 
“I wish I knew each one by name,” It was true! He did look like a king. Gustave shook his head. “No, it night the king of Fredonia will sleey 

; Wearing the heavy crown had made shall remain there, except on state oc- in comfort!” 





thought Gustave. “They all seem so 
nice and so glad to see me, but there 
are just too many people in Fredonia 
to remember all their names. But the 
important thing is that they all recog- 
nize and love me.” 

It didn’t take him very long to get 
into the country. The weather was so 
wonderful that he felt positively light- 
headed. He chuckled as he saw a lit- 
tle boy playing on the edge of a duck 





“Every 3rd, 4th and 5th grade teacher should 


Sssssesers Ofer these filmstrips on PHONICS today 





child, and Gustave dug deep in his 
royal robes and came up with a lolli- 
pop. 

Farther on he saw an old man and 
woman working in their garden. They 
both leaned over the hedge and quay 
ered, 

“Good day, O king.” 

Gustave gave them a gold piece and 
went on his way. 

Everywhere he went he spoke to his 
people and they swarmed around him 






...and use them to 
make children want 
to read; speed up 
learning in the entire 
class.” 


Says Devona M. Price 


Director of Instruction, Oak Park, Illinois 
Elementary Schools and co-author of the film- 


Mew put different beginnings on 
these endings: 


















and were glad to see him. 

rhe spring breeze began to get cool, 
and finally Gustave decided it 
time to go back to the palace for tea 
\s he approached the gates, one of | 
his chamberlains ran toward him. He 
looked as though he had been running 
His face was red, and he 








was 


for hours. 
was pufling 


“Oh, Your Majesty, we have been 
looking for you everywhere.’ The strip set, “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading.” 
chamberlain could hardly get the 
words out. “We thought you were . y 


dead, or you had been kidnapped, or 
had been in an accident, or had gone 
searching for your crown.’ 
“Searching for my crown?” 
It was obvious this 


Gustave 


A complete set of 6 filmstrips for only *26°° 
with Valuable d6-page teaching guide FREE... § 


regardless of ability, a chance to participate. 


wanted to laugh 
poor man was crazy. Maybe the spring 
had done something to him. 

“Come, good man, you 
calm yourself.” As king, Gustave felt 
he must take charge of the situation. 
“T shall have a cup of tea sent up to 
my chamber, and you can tell me 
what is worrying you.” 

“When the barber came to the pal- 
ace bearing your crown, we thought 
you must have encountered a dragon 
and been swallowed up like your fa- 
ther. Of course, we all know dragons 
never eat crowns—they’re too indigest- 
ible. We thought that was all that was 


my ust 








e “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading," set of 6 full- 
color filmstrips offers simple and satisfying ways to 
recognize new words which children encounter daily. © Ready for immediate use. It takes no work, no 


training, no extra time to put on a filmstrip program. 





@ Presents the principles of pronouncing and dis- 
covering the meaning of these new words, and ilius- 


@ Incl h fi ‘> P 
trates the applications of these principles. ncludes these filmstrips: “Let's Start with Key 


Words" (44 frames); “Make Words Work for You"’ 
(40 frames) ; “Your Eyes and Ears Are Good Helpers"’ 
(42 frames); “Vowel Sounds Help You"’ (34 frames); 
“Test Yourself on Sounds"’ (29 frames); and “Help 
Yourself Read"’ (35 frames). 


e@ With these filmstrips, you can help your class to 
read, write and spell better for you—and their next 
teacher, too. 


left of you.” The chamberlain was 
trotting along beside him ° ; 
They had entered the palace © Prepared by Devona M. Price and Hilda B. Pogue, @ The complete set costs just $28.50 and includes six 
these filmstrips are organized to give every child, filmstrips plus free 88-page teaching guide. Postpaid. 


Gustave put his hand to his head and 


then turned pale His crown was 

gone! No wonder he had felt light 

a I5-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE [DGRRIDOECL ELIE LL Dir 
The chamberlain was chattering a= 

shrilly. “It was hard to believe you 1543 Diversey Parkway, Cmicage Ti Micke er . 


just walked out of the barbershop and You may order filmstrips individually, if de- 
Gentlemen : Enclosed is my check 1 money order CD in the amount of $ 


sired, $5.00 each postpaid. Begin your set with 





left your crown sitting there, so wi 3 for the following postpaid materials: 

put the barber in the palace dungeon “Let's Start with Key Words,"’ No. A115-1. etn Gaia tha, bbian taitaias , ‘ 

: i e Oo . . ® —_Filmstrip set(s) No . imstrips on “Phonics Key te 

until we found out what had hap Deals with the meaning of phonics and key (Quantity) Better Reading,” with free 88-page teaching guide complete. 

pened to you. Your crown is locked words in phonics instruction $28.50 each set 

up in the vault.” P ° a A aed No. Al15-1, “Let's Start with Key Words,” at $5.00 
(Quantity) eac 


Gustave felt dizzy. It was true. He C2 Please send 1958 SVE Educational Catalog 


didn’t remember picking up his crown 


Society For Visual 





from the magazine table in the barber- hei 
shop. He looked at the chamberlain (Please ) 
in bewilderment. * School___. Grade 
“But how did the people know me, ica l0n, nc. nates. = 
without my crown? When I left the 
barbershop, everyone | passed greeted City -s —_— State 
me, and even a little boy far out in the Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., ; 
. Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group Your title _____ = 
Teacher, principal, audio-visual direct etc.) 


country called, “Good day, O king.” 
The chamberlain was staring at him 
open-mouthed. “How did the people 
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Easter Baskets Forever 


(Continued from page 60) tye AVE F UN...» 


$ixtH BUNNY—I'm taking baskets to 
Prospect Avenue. 
SEVENTH BUNNY—I'm going to make 


; all = mane happy who live on Wind- IN THE ONE STATE 
Discover se cutw sunmy--T’m taking baskets to | WITH THE MAGIC OF MANY! 


“THE WOR Is youRs” |=="2— 


TENTH BUNNY—I'm taking baskets to 


Chestnut Street 
eranoma (walking slowly)—I'm tak- 
ing Easter baskets to the Ingram Pal- 
— 





ace children 


—, i\ “Ten Little Baskets” is sung off 
stage, to the tune of “Ten Little Indi- 
rhe , World 1 ans.’ 
_ i\ NARRATOR—So, with everyone help- 
;< ¢ YOURS / MM ing, it wasn’t long until every boy ne 
\ girl had an Easter Basket. Well—not 
every one—all but one. One little girl 
in South Court didn’t get hers yet. 
FATHER (hurrying by)—I'm deliver- 
ing the last | ister basket to South 
Court 


No education is really complete without travel 
and study abroad! TWA offers over 80 fascinating 
tours covering major cultural centers . . . world- 
famous festivals. Courses at foremost universities 
around the world. Write today for this interesting, 
informative TWA booklet. Enjoy an unforgettable 
vacation or Sabbatical in foreign lands! 


SCENE 





FLY TNE FINEST 
“aa” woTHer—Well, our ten Bunny Boys 
_ — TWA took their own Easter baskets and 
FLY went back to finish their visit with 


TRAMS WORLD AIMiimES Grandma 









peooe oe eS raTHer—I still can’t believe we de- VACATION 
/ | TWA—Alr World Tours, Dept., | 3-8 ! livered all those baskets in one night IN 
. | 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 6, Missourl moTHER—We had to rush } rf 
a.” rn ieting | Please send me a copy of the folder, FaTHER—I'd never have done it with . COLORFUL 
| | wil 
| oye sty yd 


educational ) 
{oul goer tors 



















! 
“The World Is Yours.” ; out you and the Bunny Boys to help 
NAME : vw | Even Grandma was wonderful. 
ADDRESS fe art moTHer—!t was fun for us to help. 
FATHER (fuking a paper from his 
ee | pocket)—I got a special delivery letter 
| from Mr. Easter Rabbit. He is de- 


lighted with the way the Easter basket it’s all here—the best of the New and Old 





situation was handled in this territory. West! You're headed for adventure in a 

He wants us to help him every year. wonderland of variety and romance. Along 

moTHer~ Isn't that wonderful! And pine-scented trails or from broad paved 

now that you know our Bunny Boys highways, you view the most stirring vistas 

can help you won't have to worry any in America at every turn. Breathtaking 

more peaks soar above forest-fringed sage and 

A Cc ourse in Ss ummer Fun... FATHER—That’s right. Mother. I’m | saddle country. See exciting rodeos, colorful 
fiestas, picturesque gold-rush towns. Heat 


» glad you reminded me there is no . 
\ concerts under the stars...lots of night spots 


such word as cant ou are a great f Sd . \ ; 
r evening fun id sunny blue skies, clear 
help to me. By the way, I see you're for evening ce ee S, clea 
bracing air—and you're in Colorado! It's 
wearing your best dress and your long 
! l W t | even greater, more refreshing than they 
dangly e: g vo ease sing : ) 
- a _ a pe say! Places to stay to fit every budget. 
me a song: 
Vother sings an Easter song and a . 
Father applauds ’ 
And Mr : 


NARRATOR oO every year Swimming 
ind Mrs. Bunny Hop and their Family ond boating 
ba help Mr. Easter Rabbit with the Easter > 
For an education in pleasure, baskets. And, as in every really good 








make Massachusetts your va story, they all lived happily ever after! 
cation headquarters. There's end- 
less variety in scenic splendor, a 

, I Made a Rule about Tour 
smart, reasonably priced resorts. Drawing” historic 
Swim, fish, sail, enjoy summer | dwellings! 


(Continued from page 29) 


theater, music festivals . .. 


They drew swiftly, and no part of any 
savor New England fare picture looked labored. The pictures 


explore historic sites — get the were not outstanding, but the children 











could see the yrovems Enjoy 
most out of your vacation dollars uld the improvement wonderful 
By keeping the chalk to the paper outdoor 
in Massachusetts. ontinuously, a unity and a continuity living! 
were achieved. The flow also created 
1 softness, since it was impossible to . 
draw harsh angles and severe lines | SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 
with the rapidly moving side of a | Combine summer classes with a 
piece of chalk The children were | gay Colorado vacation! For . 
courses offered by leading col 
pleased to notice that what they had leges and universities, session MISS AMERICA 
drawn was not a photographic repre- dates, other information, write invites you to 
, the institution of your choice. visit her state 
SCENIC VACATION AREAS en, Det en lagecen of the ; 
scene or the subject MAIL COUPON for free literature packet 


Berkshire Hills + Boston - Cape Cod We returned to our normal art ex- 
periences, forgetting the rule as a rule, 


Martha's Vineyard + Nantucket + North Shore but remembering its effect. Their pic- | 654 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 


Old Sturbridge Village + Pioneer Valley - Plymouth PLEASE SEND: 
g g onee ey ymout tures showed lasting improvement 0) 54-page full-color Vacation Guide 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Every few p riods we spent some time C) Complete List of Statewide Events 
/ q a Pp observing the rule.” Such lessons (CD Full-color State Highway Map Folder 
( nila for raw Uw () age ty nechww were pure ly for a reminder. and served [) Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch Information 
the purpose of getting the children out Nome eesceesnessononens . 


Address 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. of COMMERCE, Div. I-3 ee ee ee eee RR ONE 


mind’s eye less rigid, and the resulting 
334 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS pictues were moze caaiien o 
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Developing Economic teacher needs to know something about Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. | grades by consulting the following 
<@ . the earnings and manner of life of 10 cents each. | Elementary Teachers Guid Fre 
Understanding people in different occupations. Then “Teaching Thrift Through School Curriculum Materials Educators 
Continued from page 6 she will know the kinds of personal Savings.” Education Section, Sav- Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
: | economic problems that concern the ines Bonds Division. United States consin; $6.00. Published annually 
selling price a return for the labor boys and girls she teaches Treasury Department, Washington, Free and Tnex pe nsive Le rvinyg Ma 
of selling the cookies or is it a profit a eiateaaiaan D.C. Free : terials. Division of Surveys and 
Why does the Girl Scout organization AIDS FOR TEACHERS Very littl printed or audio-vieual Field Services. George Peabody 
need to cam money? What does ; ‘Children’s Spending, one of a series material has been prepared for teach College for Teachers, Nashville 
girl get in return for paying dues of Money Management Booklets. ing economics in the elementary schoo! Tennessee; $1.00. Issued annually. A 
Does a scout leader receive pay for Money Management Institute’ of A teacher may locate material for the earefully selected list of nearly 4000 
her work? Why does she do this work Household Finance Corporation, abler students in the upper elementary publications, 
Giving to the community chest— 
The annual fund-raising campaign 





_ — 


of the community's voluntary agencies 


nescence’ ase. Good Grooming becomes “Child's Play” 
pils become acquainted with on 





agency each year. Each elementary ‘ ‘ 
class visits an agency that serves chil- | h h h h 
dren, such as a day nursery, a home | WwW en you teac if wit f e 
for crippled children, or a recreation | 

center. The pupils discover why the 
agency is needed and why it depends 


in part on volunteer workers. After | : ‘ a 
visiting an agency a group of children | Year after year in thousands of America’s VO 
may want to express their appreciation schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 


for its work by making toys, clothing to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 


or other needed articles. Plannin liness and good grooming habits. The success 

what to make and how to make it can | of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has u u 
of course be an experience im con- | won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers 

sumer education. Even more impot and parents. O ame 


tant is the opportunity to learn that 

























it is a privilege as well as a duty to | When classes are divided into patrols and the 

help these voluntary agencies. | game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 

Discovering esenemic relaticashigo— | daily cleanliness and good grooming increases (Come O./ Lvov bolle Gasesie 
(OMe Jbl Yow 


\ great many topics taken up in | surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to 


4 
elementary social studies can be used | improve, and parents cooperate by helping i P AUT DUCT AT 
to help children learn the why’s and | their children win higher scores. | " j i 


how’s of our economic system. They 
should discover that our methods of | Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- 


production and distribution are chang- | pig} for your classes with the coupon below. 
ng very rapidly; that change creates 
nany new problems for businessmen, 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 


farmers, wage earners, and ouy govern- 

















en oe apa org Ny = p aes room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
age-old poverty gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
To illustrate how a commonplace child for a 4-weeks period. Four kinds of 
topic can be taught, even in the pri- | Stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
mary grades, so that children think | Miniature cakes of Ivory Soap. for perfect 
about economic relationships, let me | scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘“‘Caution’’; 
give the experience of a second grade | red stickers to indicate ‘“‘Stop!"’; Merit Badge 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan. One day a | stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
wall of the school building cra: a sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
Lo — "a ee: Gaane ‘the pupils se that we may send you sufficient 
wall with a crane. The children wer material for your classes. 
excited by the appearance of the great 
machine, and the second-grade teacher 
made use of their interest to begin a 
unit on the role of machinery in our 
economy. The children saw that Mr 
Smith and his crane could do in a 
day what would take a manual labore a 
many weeks to accomplish. They dis 
covered that a crane costs a great deal 
of money and asked Mr. Smith how 
he got his machine. He explained that . 
he had some savings but had borrowed 
part of the money from the bank In re 
order to repay the bank he had to 
keep his machine busy 
The pupils talked about other kinds 
of machines that save labor and make 
our lives more comfortable. They asked 
their fathers how machines helped 
their work. The children collected 
pictures showing how machines a1 
helping people all over the world 
They saw that some machines are sim | EPT. Y, P. O. BOX 599 , 
ple, others complicated. They learned | | PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION D ; 7 
that machines help us to have mor l CINCINNATI 1, OHIO ie 
fOOdS : ore leis a . . ot} . = 
: ao eco teacher Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection — 
knew something about economics. Sh« | Patrol material for__. students. | ow INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
probably keeps up with econon ] | PATROL SHEETS 
developments by reading a_ weekly i ! ae: “ 7 
newsmagazine and a daily paper | Tae ee ae ae | In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
Probably too she makes a practice of | | TEACHER'S NA = | are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
studying the economic life of her com | nn—,~,—s LK | printed on both sides, for recording each 
munity by talking to businessmen and | NAME OF SCHOOS | child’s score. These sheets link good 
z Se aral goo 
people in - — of o oe by anc tom a : grooming with school and home. Most 
siting custries, < CZ g oO . ‘ i ¢ orate 7 shes > , . 
pe = ‘ - A ech Pita A rs — } oo | . after good only in United States and its possessions parents cooperate wholeheartedly when 
POTS Oh MR ROSRES. AMONG Cnet This offer g ee ees they are kept informed of the child's 
kinds of economic information, a Lew ew aa a a aS eee progress in cleanliness habits. ’ 
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Science 


























in the Kindergarten 


( ’ pave 44 
I y plan is flexible enough 
p h further cooperative 
plam ner ind hildren as 
t! | ind, although the 
nd accurately pre- 
mared ! la the unit 
ro ds ch as possible at the 
hild Lhere is much time for 
qui i ion, and the contribu 
} tio a by th hildren. In dis- 
| ldre re held to the 
yx ler di $ ) and are not al- 
ler 
I wry { nit tl rrect 
were i il I ! ed Th 
hildren ! words as 
, ad ld ; /) , ; 
tl ai th i proble 
1} ! ire taught how to han 
dl th feather il 
t ruft t irt broken Lhey ire 
d | to di er facts and 
» find in is] ! ob} ts 
Each t d ith a summary of 
my unt f learned. This summary 
| t} rn Db etin board 
. i i er pr 
ur ‘ ' ! ri r “talks 
by individual 
| | rif 1 br ly low 
ind i or that 
kind hildr oy and carry 
thi ‘ ts They 
re not extensi They cover only a 
ingle phase of some field of science 
| [hey may take only a few day 
| Magnetism Chicfly xperime to 
pre tl t ract only tain 
nat ial ! Is! ray tne h 
| spa " pa th h cer- 
= 
Sound | ‘ it} mon 
to di \ ration makes 
l 
Plant life / By mea f field 
rip | seedlin leaf 
buds, and wood cutti discover how 
' row; discover friends and ene- 
d lants need to grow 
Seed n: Experiment to show 
how ! nat how pl nt rrow 
Need ¢ Examine many kinds of 
ed t ad how thev travel 
Swim, boat, fish and water ski on Birds / , Thro gh Pp 
Tennessee's 22 fabulous Great Lakes. ture migration maps, di ion, field 
They cover more than 600,000 acres. ste serve presence or absence of 
Plenty of boats, fine accommodations find — Or §=migrating; 
hinds on Ou . ie 
lor the family, and no closed season " : 
on fishing 1) s bird needs in winter; build and 
ma feedu helf. N aD habits 
Ride highways into the sky in the Pictur hooks. field ' } d up 
Great Smoky Mountain National k vied f types f nests various 
Park Visit picturesque mountain bird | 
towns and shop for art and mountain Animals— Anin home builder 
handicrafts Hear folk mus in the Through field trips and pictures, dis 
romantic Cumber.ands, cover differ types of homes animals 
Walk knee-deep in history in Ten- build how each hor fits the ani- 
nessee, land of Boone, Crockett, An- nal needs. Protect lorw With 
drew Jackson, Sam Houston, James K. pre t ld trips, examinations of 
Polk and Andrew Johnson. See world's specimens ( how r pr ts ani- 
only Atomic Energy Museum at Oak 
Ridge. Modern highways, fine accom Air—S experi nt t show 
modations outstanding convention nat air | . p . 1USCS 
facilitie und 17 State Parks Yes, Vapor . 
three vacations in one await you in Airplanes Visiting urport for first- 
Tennessee hand kr ledge; building an airplane 
th il | k to show shapes ot 
MAIL COUPON n I irts needed to fly and to 
FOR in t sengers and freight 
Seasons and weather 1/1 four sea- 
FREE BOOKLET | sont: Contra * 
veal rt tdoor itrast he “ 
= a rent Te ur fun, clotl 
Tennessee Division ng, hon One season. as spring 
i of Information } Sj of spt fields, ponds, trees 
} 1749 Cordell Huil Building, Nashville, Tennessee flowers, pla school garden 
) Please send your FREE Book Weather h field trips, obser- 
| ) n | iy “ her instru 
) NAME — — > | nts, | her is made and 
) ww it aff 
! ADDRESS j | Health and safety Through pictures, 
{ } discussion, dramatization of health and 
y CITY & STATE ifety habits, build up a set of rules to 
——— Eo SS | keep us well and sale 
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Aquarium and terrarium—Build a 


cording to scientific principles needed 
to maintain balance. Observe habits of 
living things. Feed and care for fish 


and other creatures 

EpiTorRiAL Note: In June 1956, the au 
thor of this article retired from her po- 
sition as Kindergarten Supervisor of the 
Lincoln Consolidated School, which is af 
filiated with Eastern Michigan College 
in Ypsilanti Miss Brink has been a 


frequent contributor to THE INSTRUCTOR 


Speed in Nature 
Continued 


from 


page 38 
Flying 


on strong wings at speeds of 
50 miles an hour, white pelicans often 
vo a distance of 50 or 100 miles a day 
from their nesting island to waters 
where they can catch fish, their favor- 
ite food 
In general, animals are not so 
speedy as birds. The animal that be 
haves most like a bird is the bat, but 
most bats are relatively slow fliers 
The common little brown bat cruises 
na zigzag line at 20 miles an hour 
while the great northern bat, with a 


wing span of 15 inches, probably nev 
ds hour 
The speediest wild animal on the 


th 


er exces }0 miles an 


North American continent is 

pronghorn antelope of the prairies 
The pronghorn can maintain a 45-mile- 
per-hour speed for a mile or more 
Most animals are geared for brief 


d for short distances 


do 


spurts 


of high sper 


only. For exampl oyote can 


better than 30 miles an hour during a 
K vard dash but slows down to 20 
in hour when running a greater 


distance ahead of a speeding hound 


Wolves are not so fast as coyotes 
yet thev have the reputation of being 
distance runners. A hundred-mile trip 
durin i single nicht while hunting for 
food is not u sual, but the wolf re- 
quires 6 or more hours of travel to 


distance 


cover this 
Id 


be at 


the 
chased a big 


killed a calf 


west t 
black 


Riding a 


\ pioneer rancher 
he once 


that had just 


how 


horse at an estimated speed of 30 
miles per hour, the man followed the 
bear for a quarter of a mile until the 
unimal reached safety in the river. 
Dhe deet botfly 1s said to be na- 


speedster, traveling at a 


ture s tastest | 


rate of 600 miles per hour! Since a 
deer seldom exceeds 20 miles an hour, 
why is the botfly in such a rush? 
EpiToriaAL Note: In connection with 
publishing this manuscript, the figures 
mentioned by the author were sent to 
the National Audubon Society for a 
check on accuracy, because we found 
very little information of this kind in 


encyclopedias and other resource books 
The Society replied, “The that 
few books figures erning the 
speed of there 
S very letter 
further 
rec 
cated by 
ondition 

gration, 


reason 
give cone 
birds is probably because 
little reliable data.” The 
explained that obtaining 
ords of flight speed is compli- 
many factors: age of the |t 
of plumage, reason for flight 
searching for food, escape 
mating, wind velocity 
so on). Many 
stimates of speed 
from watches, the- 
speedometers, and the air 
on airplanes demon- 
figures generally 
for song birds and 
Further differences in 
occur when t is not 
the represent 
no for the 
effect of ground (show 
ng bird's time between two points) 
Why do we publish a manuscript of 
this kind for use in the classroom? We 


accu- 
rate 


rd 


and 
figures now 
Newer 


from danger, 
lirectior and 
available 
ita 
odolites, 
speed ndicators 
strate that these 
too high, especially 
nsect feeder 
recorded 
known 


ir s peed 


are ¢ 


obtained stop 


are 


speeds 
whether 

(with 
wind) or 


figures 
allowance 


speed 


believe that it contains good material 
to stimulate discussion on bird flight 
at the height of the migration season 
(either spring or fall), and that chil 
dren will benefit from realizing that the 
speed birds fly affected by many fac 
tors Furthermore, the article calls at 
tention to the distance which birds fly 
between their summer and winter homes 
(good reason for map study), and the 
approximate time t takes to reach 
either destination (arithmetic correla- 
tion). 








| 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


w Pigk- 


Lee House 


4 Blocks from White 
15th and L Sts., N.W. 


House 





ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $600 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 





EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr. 
District 7-4800 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 








[aA@ ©) FREE! This Beautiful BIG Ilustrated 
|B LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 













5,0 =< | Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfolds 
DS] J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 


= Department 7415, Chicago 24, Illinois 





A WONDERFUL 
PLACE TO ENJOY 
LOBSTERS 


BOATING 
& SWIMMING 





BOTH ARE FOR YOU IN 


MAINE 


Eat like a king while living the life of 
leisure at the coast or alongside a lake. 
Maine’s famous lobsters are just one of 
the many meals you'll enjoy after a 
day of swimming in clean, clear water 
— or doing the things you want to do 
on your Maine vacation. Send for 
FREE Planning Kit today. 


AOR i Sap giles 


Vacation Planning Kit 
MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
1206 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 


Name 


City Stote 
Maine Department of Economic Development 
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Easter 
Continued from page 32) 


mention what parts they are going to 
play. Then they interrupt themselves 
to speak about the good foods they are 
going to eat on Easter Day—roast lamb 
and kid and pastries decorated with 
candy eggs. (If a dramatization of the 
Easter story is to be presented, it could 
be given here, for 
served in many Italian communities 


GERMANY 


For a background, a wood- 
A peasant-type 
grocery carton 


this custom is ob- 


Setting. 
land scene is needed 
cottage made from a 
may be placed in front of the back- 
drop. Several small hills around the 
house can be 
pillows or boxes with blankets, dyed 


suggested by covering 
sheets, or green crepe paper. 
Costumes.—The short 
pants, knee-length stockings, red shirts 
with blousy sleeves, and round caps 
The girls wear purple dresses with full 
skirts, red their necks, 
and peasant scarfs on their heads 
Let the dialogue explain 
that one child is the Duchess of 
Lindenborg. During a fled 
with her children to a vil- 
lage where the with 
them what peor food they had. They 
never had eggs. Now the war is over 
and the Duchess is again living in het 
She has come to visit the peas- 
ind has 


boys wear 


scarfs around 


Action. 


war, she 
mountain 


peasants shared 


castle. 
ants who were so kind to her 
brought them a gift of a coop of chick- 
ens and some eggs—also apples and lit- 
tle round cakes. She tells the children 
to go into the woods and build nests 
of moss. While they are 
boils some of the eggs with 
roots, and berries to give them brilliant 


gone, she 


mosses, 


colors. When the children return she 
gives them a feast of milk and eggs 
cooked by the mothers While they 


are eating, the Duchess slips away in- 
to the woods and puts the colored eggs 
in the nests that the children made. 
Then she tells them to go look in the 
nests. The children are enchanted with 
the colored eggs. One little girl says 
the hens which laid the colored eges 
must be wonderful. Another child says 
rabbit spring the 
was making her nest 


she saw a out of 
bushes when sh« 
Maybe the rabbit put the eggs there. 
The children go home with their eggs 


and roll them down the hills. 


PALESTINE 
Setting.—This scene takes place in 
the interior of a home in Palestine. 
Use a three-way screen or three rec 
tangles of cardboard, such as that from 
make the walls of 


mattress boxes, to 


the house, which of course is open 
toward the audience. Give it a flat 
roof for added reality if feasible. A 


stairway to the roof can be convince 

ingly suggested if it is CGrawn on paper 
and attached to the outside of the 
house. Have a full moon shining above 
the housetop. Inside the house there 
should be a table covered with a white 
cloth and furnished with paper plates 
and cups that have been decorated by 
the children. Food items mentioned in 
the dialogue can be imagined or drawn 
on paper. There are chairs for all the 
family—Mother, Father, Older Son, 
Older Daughter, Younger Child. A 
clock on the wall points to seven. 


Costumes.—This can be done in 
modern costumes or in costumes of 
Biblical times. The Passover ob- 


servances are essentially the same to- 
day as they were two tl.ousand years 
ago.) If Biblical costumes are 
the men should wear white robes and 
they should remove their sandals when 
they sit at the table. If modern, the 
men wear black skullcaps at the table. 

Action.—Mother and Daughter are 
setting the table and talking. Let the 


used, 





dialogue bring out that the Father and 
Older Son have gone to the synagogue 
and will be home at o'clock. 

The Younger Child plays by him- 
self They mention the fact that the 
house has been cleaned, all the regular 
dishes have been put away, and the 
spec ial dishes for the Passover are now 
being placed on the table. Father and 
Son enter, and remove their shoes. 
They sit at the table, say grace, and 
sing or chant the one hundred thirty- 


seven 


sixth psalm. The Youngest Child asks 
“Wherefore is this night distinguished 
from all other nights?” Father an- 
swers that on this night only unleav- 
ened bread and bitter herbs are eaten. 
The Youngest asks what all the strange 
foods represent. Father explains that 
the Korossis is made from almonds 
and apples and cinnamon and it typi- 
fies the mortar with which the Israel- 
ites made bricks in Egypt. The roast- 
ed egg is a symbol of sacrifices made 


! during the years of exile. The bitte 
herbs (parsley) represent the spring 
season and the water 

| the tears shed in Egypt. He dips the 

| parsley in the salt water and eats it 

Then the 

and 


salt represents 


The others follow suit. 

Youngest asks about the lamb 
the four cups of wine. The lamb 
shank, the Father explains, represents 


the Passover Lamb and the wine rep- 
the blood of the lamb. The 
(Continued on page 66) 


resents 





Travel, like education, 


No ONE will disagree with this tra- 
ditional Pan American philosophy— 
especially those in the field of educa- 
tion. Today, education and travel are 
more closely linked than ever. More 
and more teachers find international 
air travel not only deeply satisfying 
and rewarding—but necessary to the 
furtherance of their career. 


In the past, the state of affairs was 
such that of all people who should 
travel abroad, teachers were unfor- 
tunately among the least able finan- 
cially to do so. But today, for teachers 
who have long dreamed of world ad- 
venture and international study, these 
dreams are now coming true. 


Pan American, the airline most re- 
sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, 


se: 
baat = - . p 
Among the colorful pageants of Whitehall 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. 


has added another great dimension to 
low-fare transportation: Economy 
class service! New Economy class 
Thrift Farest are 20% less than tourist- 
class to Europe; and of course, as so 
many teachers do, you can take full 
advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only 
10% down, and up to 20 months to 








should not be a luxury 


pay the rest. For example: New York- 
London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 
down); New York-Paris, round trip, 
is $490 (only $50 down). 


Pan American opens new doors to 
82 lands on 6 continents—for little 
more than the price of an ordinary 
vacation at home. As quickly as to- 
morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
home, London's Big Ben can toll you 
welcome. 


A good night’s sleep away from the 
U.S., time stands still for history in 
the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
the threshold of a new exciting life. 
New professional opportunities for 
study and research. Greater cultural 
accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
firsthand approach to your teaching. 
You have only to name your new 
horizon; Pan American can fly you 
there in hours. 


Pan American is the airline that has 
been a favorite of teachers for years. 
Our special Educational Group Tours 
are among the many reasons why. 


For example there is the Lafayette 
College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: 
$1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey; and 
return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 
additional cost) around Africa, or 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- 
nental Europe. Offering 6 academic 
credits. 


Or the Windsor Tour: 55 days. 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Monaco, France. 

And there are dozens of others to 
choose from, going everywhere in the 
world (many offering academic 
credits)—-for every budget in every 
field of interest. 


Here is the world you want—the 


treasures of travel available for the 
fewest dollars. And the new Thrift 
Fares aboard Pan American’s Flying 
Clippers pamper your budget; com- 
plimentary refreshments served at 
your seat... plus the regular tourist- 
class luggage allowance of 44 pounds. 
Every mile of your trip is flown and 





This is the beautiful Joan of Arc statue in 
Paris, near the Champs Elysées. 


serviced by crews trained to the most 
exacting standards in the world, 
aboard America’s fastest airliners— 
the famous radar-equipped ‘“‘Super- 
7’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
tic speed records. 


Now is the time for wide-awake 
dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
1958 edition of ‘‘ Adventures in Educa- 
tion,’’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. You will also receive a 
free trial copy of ‘“‘Pan American 
World Airways Teacher.’’ Address: 
Mr. George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box 1908, New York 
oie 


Terrective apm 1, suse CNMENT APPROV 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Easter 
(Continued {rom page 65) 


unleavened bread is a 
the haste with which the 
Egypt. They did not have 
the bread to rise. He then 
story ot h mw the 
parted to let the fleeing Israelites pass 
safely through. (Use a book of Old 
Testament and consult Jewish 
families in your community for great- 
er authenticity of detail. 


UNITED STATES 


reminder of 
Israelites left 
time for 
tells the 


Red sea 


water of the 


stories 


lawn every Easter. Eggs are perhaps 
the most widely used symbol of Easter. 
They came to be associated with good 
luck and friendship, hence the cus- 
toms of giving and receiving eggs at 
Easter Wearing new clothes at 
Easter is a way of expressing joy that 


winter has passed. People come forth 


in new clothes the way flowers burst 
into bloom in the spring. When a 
group comes to the church window the 
dialogue brings out that more Amer- 
icans go to church on Easter Sunday 


than on any other Sunday in the year. 
Many even get up early to attend sun- 


Wouldn’t It Be Wonderful? 
(Continued from page 42) 


school and give a demonstration? The 
class climbed the stairs, rang the bell, 
and waited. No one came to the door 
so Paul and the class decided to send 
an invitation to Mr, Jordan by mail. 
Perhaps Mr. Jordan knew of other art- 
ists who would be willing to show us 
how they work too, Paul thought. 

It was getting late in the afternoon 
in Paul’s daydream. Excited, chatter- 
ing groups of pupils were discussing 
the day’s projects. They were returning 


placed by glass brick windows and 
brown paint. The sounds of nature 
were replaced by his teacher’s “line up 
for the basement.” 

The girl in Paul’s row collected the 
finished crayon drawings. She, together 
with other collectors, presented the 
pictures to Mrs. Hayes, who stuffed the 
pictures into a drawer. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful, sighed 
Paul, if Mrs. Hayes had been with him 
and the class on their trip around 
town? She would have seen the town 
as never before. He wondered if other 
teachers took their classes outdoors to 


Settine.—The background is a series ‘Tis services out of doors. This cus- to school when Paul glanced at some- “Y 2¢W things in art. 
of store windows. These can be paint- tom comes from the any American one’s back yard. In it was a giant’s 
ed on heavy paper with poster paint habit of celebrating Easter in the share of cardboard boxes. What a ‘ 
or tempera. A window shv.ving wom- cemetery as a reminder that on the waste, thought Paul. What cutting, ‘A Welcome to Spring 
en’s clothes and h one of men’s first Easter morning some women went pasting, and painting couldn't be done a 
wear, a florist’s window, a candy-store early to the tomb where Jesus had with those boxes! A post office, a Viking (Continued from page 34) 
window nd a staimed-glass church been laid but did not find Him there. ship perhaps, or a puppet stage. May- Hurry home, hurry home, hurry home. 
ssieiows are nected To tie this scene with the last one, the be a stagecoach with papier-maché Whoit-whoit-whoit-whoit. 

Costus Girls and boys may wear dialogue can mention that Jesus ob- horses! Now if boxes came from stores, FARMER—Did you know that the care 
modern spring Sunday clothes or their served the Passover with his disciples what else could they be throwing dinal is the state bird of Indiana? 
school clothes. The girls could make just before His crucifixion. away, questioned Paul. He mentally WHIP-POOR-wiLis (enter) — 
and wear very fancy hats, using dis- EPILOGUE listed stores whic h could contribute to Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! 
carded materials. ' , arts and crafts projects. At the gas sta- (They halt at front of stage and sing 

iction.~The children walk slowly Easter is a holy day and a holiday. tion there would be empty oil cans for “W hip-Poor-Will.” ) ; 
along the street,” looking into each It is a day which Christians celebrate. robots; at the hardware store, old wall- Quais (enter 
shop window as they pass. The dia- Passover is a Jewish special day. Both paper books for collages; from the Bob-white! Bob-white! Cheery are we. 
logue explains why each window dis come in the spring when long ago pa- camera shop, film spools for wheels of We're sociable as can be. 
play pertains to Easter. Flowers are gan people held festivals to welcome trucks; from the drugstore, little mo- In speckled jackets trim we come. 
sociated with Easter because festivals the growing season tors from moving displays for x hool Bob- white! Bob- white! 
have been held in spring for thousands EprrortaL Note: The number of epi- — coy > o nents and ee noel ALL BIRDS who papal stage )— / 
of years, using flowers to express joy at sodes showing ways in which Easter is ice, posters for construction and signs; Chir-a-whir! Chir-a-whir! Chir-a-whir! 
the rebirth of the vegetable kingdom observed in various countries could be from the shoe store, boxes for dio- It isn’t spring without the flowers. 
after the winter sleep. Chocolate bun inevensed te twenty or mace f tie oe ramas; and from furniture _ stores, Back stage, parts of a recording 
nies. like those in the candy-store win- Sia Gienr enaniienl Tee gg oy Be eo wooden refrigerator crates and cartons. “Song Birds of America” is played. We 
cow, date back to the lithe German Festivals, by Dorothy Gladys Spicer. Wouldn't it be wonderful, thought used only birds songs, marking places 


rl who saw the bunny jump out of This book was published by the Womans Paul, to think up things to make with on the record with dots of white cray- 


- ress < as been ake Pp Y ) 
her moss nest of colored eggs. The A a ng . a 5 ont scrap materials on. While it is playing the curtains 
eggs remind them of the egg-rolling York 16. The Coatume Book for Parties Suddenly a bell rang! Paul raised his close briefly to permit Flowers to take 
ntest in which they took part earlier and Plays, by Joseph Leeming (J. B. head quickly and looked about the their places on stage. Birds exit if 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 5) is an 
outstanding source of information about 
European folk costumes. 


Space is needed.) 


(Continued on page 73) 


room. The outdoor world that he had 
been walking through was now re- 


Someone 
rolling on the 


there 
House 


te lls that 
White 


d 1) 


is egg 








SEE AMERIE A Ea 


Go Sight-Seeing with 


NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 








Get a “box seat’ for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers, 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you 
go, you're assured the finest standards in comfort 
and service from Gray Line—the nation’s oldest and 





Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 
coaches... or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 


able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers. 
largest sight-seeing organization. 


Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, 
listed below. Choose your vacation pleasure-spot... 
and plan to really “see the sights” with Gray Line! 

OPERATING IN MORE THAN 
100 CITIES AND RESORT AREAS... 


*ACAPULCO, MEXICO DETROIT, MICH. 











ee =~ = 














ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


NIAGARA FALLS 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


KAUAI, HAWAII 














ALASKA EL PASO, TEXAS KEY WEST, FLA. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. EVERGLADES, NATIONAL KNOXVILLE, TENN. OLYMPIC WATIONAL SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
a. ANCHORAGE, ALASKA PAR LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA PARK, WASH. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Ce 8 OOO "44 ASHEVILLE, N. C. FAIRBANKS. ALASKA LAS VEGAS, NEV. OMAHA-BOYS TOWN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
P P ATLANTA, GA. FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEBR SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
| Cc j | 
9 - eeuag ompanies *ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. MAUI, HAWAII ORLANDO, FLA. FOREST 
| Associated =| .tnmlon S=""* —Eatpe"enINsULATP. a. MEA VEROE NArionaL PALM Semis Chur. Sana FENAN WB 
j *BERMUDA 2 
' BILLINGS, MONT. GRAND COULEE DAM, WASH. PA PANAMA *SEATTLE, "wash. 
! Gray Line Association (GLA-3-58) | BLACK HILLS, S. DAK. HAITI, W. |. wexico CITY, MEXICO PHILADELPHIA, PA. SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
| : | BOSTON, MASS HALIFAX, N. S. *MIAMI, FLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. SPOKANE, WASH. 
10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. BOYS TOWN, OMAHA, NEBR. HAVANA, CUBA *MIAMI BEACH, FLA. PORT ANGELES, WASH. TAMPA, FLA. 
| PI d FREE M d Sight-Seeing Gui | *BROCKVILLE, ONT. HILO, HAWAII MILWAUKEE, WIS “PORTLAND, MAINE “THOUSAND ol Anos 
| fone folowing Cites ond recert ream | cama hat “MOOveR‘baat'Ney, = mowiceraue "™™ —femtaNenen™ = Tueson ‘ame 
to the following cities and resort areas: CANADIAN ROCKIES HOOV : q , " 
| | CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOT SPRINGS, ARK. MONTANA-WYOMING PUERTO RICO VANCOUVER, B. C. 
j | CARMEL, CALIF. HoT SPRINGS NATIONAL ROCKIES pee QUEBEC CITY, P. @. VICTORIA, B. C. - 
*CHARLESTON, S. C. ARK MONTEREY, CALIF. A “ ‘ *VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
| a a enna amacrine ae | CHICAGO, ILL HOUSTON, TEXAS MONTERREY, MEXICO RENO, NEV. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
| | CINCINNATI, OHIO INDIAN DETOURS, N. MEX. MONT JOLI, P. Q. RICHMOND, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
-—~ — CLEVELAND, OHIO JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MONTREAL, P. Q. RIVERSIDE, CALIF. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
| ! COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. JASPER PARK, ALBERTA NANTUCKET IS., MASS. ROANOKE, VA. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
j NAME — | COLUMBIA ICE FIELD, ALB. JUAREZ, MEXICO *NASSAU, BAHAMAS ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. YELLOWSTONE PARK 
DALLAS, TEXAS JUNEAU, ALASKA NEW ORLEANS, LA. ST. LOUIS, MO. EXTENSIONS 
| appress <a DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. — ST. PAUL, MINN. *Land and Water Tours 
| DEATH VALLEY, CALIF 
DEL MONTE, CALIF. - 
Oy @ GRE ween point out historical background of your city to 
| < | DENVER, to. | VISUAL EDUCATION TOURS fir. chess ‘Siti fe fon Su 
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atrick Rory O'Shamis, 
Leprechaun 


o 
Continued from page 48 





oving his pointed hat, he mad 


Thank you just the 


She and Rory turne 


little 





l 
DACKS On the 


Ben 


lish again 
‘ Then Kathleen felt 


turned around and asked 


they were 


rude, so she 


a Do leprechauns lunch 
q If you're havin’ fresh baked bread 
with butter and thick ch they « 
s the sly answe1 They all turned 


toward the | 


10OUs 
lunch th 

















; After children cleared th 
H bie and put sauce! I K ad I 
, or Tabby, the cat 
Did ya ki that Tabby is n 
} i rand b tol ht () Shamis 
j Since when d t Is ex 
: p fairy stories scoffed Rory 
Wel ittle know-it-all, there's go 
ng to be a ball tonight on the Eve of 
St P: trick § Day at the Palace of the 
The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cep seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Bovs, The Instructor. Dansville, 
N.Y. 
Little White ¢ And anyone who is 
nvone will be there.” 
You mean the Prince of the Silve 
River and Princess Eileen, and Prin- 
ess Finola and Conal, the Princes 
Brian?” asked Kath nil breath 
“Aye, everyone will be there except 
1 O’Shamis answered with a sigh 
“Why arent you going Aren't you 
someone Rory couldn t help SKING 
O’Shamis looked at him sadly D 
you think I could go to ‘the ball with 
me buttons falling off me jacket, and 
holes in me boots *Twas an evil day 
} | forgot the words for ke ping m«¢ It 
at.’ He sighed agaim 
Rory and Kathleen looked at each 
ther and both said In the same 01 th 
We'll fix you up nice and neat. Then 
you can go to the | tonight and 


lance with the princesses.” 

As if by magic Kathleen 
on the silver buttons and 
little jacket and shirt. Rory 
leather O'Sh: 


ind polished them until the little fel- 


had sewn 
pressed the 
put wer 


patches on ims shoes 


ow could See his beard in the m H S 
ittle cap was brushed, and Rory found 
n eagle feather to put into the band 
: “Sure now, and aren't I the neatest 
prechaun = in Sligo County? he 


“Now I can go to the ball and 
Gyarslagen 


sked. 
jance to the 
nd eat me suppel 
Cree of Dooros.” 
“You look neat enough to dance un- 
til sun-up with a fairy queen,” put in 
Rory. 
“Sun-up!” 


songs of the 
beneath the Fairy 


Kathleen. “Why, 
Rory, it’s too late to catch any fish to 
sell for Mother's gift!” 

“Whisk with ya now, don’t 
tbout that little item. Ill take 


cried 


fret 


care 





deep bow, “Patrick Rory O’Shamis, 
your service 
‘Oh, you can’t do anything to us 
i for us, I mean Rory answered 
‘No, thank you, sir,” Kathleen add 
d. “Our cow doesn't have t lam 
rr give sour milk, and our boats don't 


man and started to 











f a gilt for your sweet mother, h When they 
that’s doin’ the sewin’ for the mayor's children looked 
lady right this minute. I know what's | and O’Shamis 


her heart’s desire, and she shall have 
it.” And O’Shamis stamped his wee 
foot in emphasis as he said it. visit of the 


reached 
in wonder as 
walked 
water and disappeared from sight. 
They were still wondering about the 
le prec haun 


lake th | Rory Kathles 
Tabby bed and 
the had been 


now a field of green. The wl 


ran to the windoy 


out upon bare ground and 


was covered with shamrocks 


when they “Some of the shamrocks 


“Will you come back next time you awakened the next morning. circles as if tiny fee 
need a button sewed on?” asked As their mother leaned over for fairy rings,’ said Mother 
Kathleen their good-morning kiss she asked, eyes shining 


“That I will, colleen. Now walk to 
the lake Tabby and me. It’s time 
we were off to the ball.” ' 


with this morning! 


® BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 


® BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 

4 lustrations that capture and 

d hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


BJ is continuously revised to 
supplement current teaching 
) methods and textbooks, 


2 


If your classroom or school encyclopaedia is edited 
“for all ages,” it has surprisingly large gaps in 
which the material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica created the reference work devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of elementary and junior 
high grades— Britannica Junior. 

A children’s reference library must be as critical 
about what it excludes as it is about what it in- 
cludes. If you will compare by excluding higher 
level material from any classroom encyclopaedia 
you'll find that Britannica Junior gives your stu- 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR: 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


‘Children, you should see 


The Little People have 


worked their magic in the night.” 


and 
each other and smiled. 
derful St. Patrick’s Day! 


the island Rory Kathleen j.st 





e 


crow 


dents maximum information—more than they can 
get from any other source. 

Britannica Junior's short sentences, short para- 
graphs and simplified vocabulary invite and lead 
Large, clear type—selected by the 
children themselves in classroom tests—is printed 
on a special grade of non-glare paper. So, even in 
the smallest detail, Britannica Junior carries out 


young eyes. 


its intention to be of greater use in your classroom, 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room: 26-MC. 


CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS “7 == 


INSTRUCTOR. 


Vare h 


1958 


t had danc ( d 


with h 


look« d 


It was a won 





~ 


ee 
= 


Planned to teach young minds...printed to lead young eyes! 
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ELIZABETHILE MORRISON TOWNSHEND 


Of 


Ctony fon Geacherg 


Timmy and the 3 R's 





we Ff L. 1s! i isy as I the | ! fter a week in first 
\ rad in t i up a lot 

In t place ) ng proves il | Timmy and his 

i : 

pa re full of smudey erasure | n by Christi time, he had 
mace little proer Most of the cla | ed to dra round and 
tral and letter that looked like ttc! Bu limum bent 
th i ind that way as if blown hither and yon by a mischievou 
wind, and he had the utmost difficulty making circles come back to the 
same place His pages were so messed up, it was just as if a muddy 


puppy had been walking over them Miss Pens vacker, the teacher 


tried to cuide his hand and coax his awkward chubby fingers alon: the 
dotted path tut it scemed a hope less tas} 


Coming home one afternoon, Timmy found the door to his father’s 


den wide ypen Lhis was most curiou because the den was a privat 
place wher vomen and ¢ hildre mwere usu illy not allows d It was full 
of til hook ind business papers Assorted pipes lav about and. the 
room smelled of tobacco. As he reached the desk, Timmy saw a bulky 
obyect ndden under a black covet It looked very mysterious 
lu not on ecrets—that is, other people’s secrets. He 
i ich too currus Before he knew what he was doing, he peeked 
underneatl There was a shining new machine with all the letters of 
ily habet He pressed a { and a popped up trom below and hit 
the page His excitement increased as he hit letter after letter and 
i linn pinan at i regimental lin 
Phi ! thought Timmy, spelling out / -t-t-e-n, a-p-p-l-e, 
Th much easicr than learning how to print.” 
SO. 1 tead of dom | rimntit exercises limmy pi icticed secretly 
oO h iat! o ! ( h learned, was called a type- 
rite at ractict untii | I without hesitation which key to 
press for cach letter. One day, h 1 copied a full page from his 
primer and showed it proud M Pennypa 
Dim wit i] rit I | , nnounced becaust l have 
learned typins nst a 
Miss Pennypacker was aghast | ye must learn his letters,” 
she said, “and there are no exceptions. If you spend your time think- 
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in up short-cuts to avoid work, you'll end up a 


Do try.’ 


t 


la \ ood-for-nothin nobody 
limmy was furious but tried to pl ase her. He 
tried so hard he broke the point of his pencil four 
ind spent most of the writing period sharp- 

his pencil 
At income-tax time, his father announced the 


ied 


an aqaain machine That evenine he 


let Timmy see how the machine could add up a 


who column ot figures It was faster than sayings 
Jacl Kobinson and twice as accurate 

There is no point wasti time on arithmetic,’ 
thought Timmy, “when there is a perfectly good 
machine to do the adding tor you, 2 2,4+1 


Phe automobile has taken the place of the horse, 
he reasoned; planes fly across the ocean; pictures 
come on TV waves. Every day new machines are 
invented. Why not let these machines do the work? 

At schoo! 


aged. Timmy could not do the simple st arithmetic. 


Miss Pennypacker was very discour- 


He was not even interested in learning how 


‘1 don't need to know what 2 + 2 equals,” 


Timmy explained to het | can do very difficult 


Sums on 


my father’s adding machine and it never 

makes a mistake.’ 

Everyone has to learn arithmetic,” persisted his 

teacher wearily ‘At least, everyone else does 

Remember what I told you Please, Timmy, try 
this ones 

So he tried to please her. He thought so hard, he bit off the end of 


neil. Scared of 


1" i 


swallowing it, Timmy did not have time to com- 
lete the answers 

It was the same way with his reading At first, Timmy was quick 
it recoenizin simple words But as the sentences became longer and 


thly use there was in learn- 


wre difficult, he be n to wonder what ca 
| w to read at all 
Nowadays, all news comes by radio and TV,” he told Miss 
Pennypacket Ihe best books are filmed and made into movies. So 
I really don't think it’s worth my while to learn how to read.” 
Miss Pe nny] 


to read shi Sabla 


cker was in no mood for argument Everyone learns 


Besides, not all books are filmed, Timmy. We must 
not depend on Hollywood and the commercials for our knowledge.” 

But Timmy was not convinced. Surely, learning to read was just 
another silly waste of time Chis precious time might better be used, 
he argued to himself, in thinking wonderful thoughts and making ex- 
citing plans 

Chat day, as Timmy came home from school, he met an old crotch- 
ety man pushing a two-wheeled cart, piled high with heavy bundles 
Timmy thought it was dreadful for such an old man to be so over- 
burdened. As the old man stopped to rest, Timmy questioned him 

It saves a lot of time and trouble,” 
You see, | 


suddenly out of the wind of autumn, a snowflake, or the first breath of 


the tired old ‘man explained 
get my best ideas just walking along. They come to me 


prin And I know I've hit upon a big invention—something which 
will save mankind a heap of skulduggery and bitterness and change his 
I used to jot down the ideas in a litth 
But after | 


Never could write 


proud heart to loving thou: hts 
black notebook until I had time to work out the details 
did have time, I couldn't read what I had written 
so anyone could read it. That’s why I carry a typewriter with a folding 
table and stool, just in case an invention comes to me again. Can’t 
take chances at my ag No telling when an idea might strike.” 

“You could write slower and take your time,” Timmy advised. 

“I never was one to practice anything and letters don’t come fast 
Continued on page 74 


Ideas won't wait, boy. If I slowed up until 





ee 


Pupil-Teacher 
Planning Is the Answer 
Continued from page 36 


I hope I have provided enough in- 
formation to demonstrate how this 
plan of organization works. For 
crete examples and more specific help, 
I have found very useful the publica- 
tions listed below. 


BIBLOGRAPHY 
For publishe ; address S, S€¢ page 98 
Creative Writing,” by Paul McKee, 
McKee Language Service Bulletin 
Houghton Milflin). Free 
Developing Word Perception Power, 
Scott Foresman $.40 
Reading Activities 
Reading, No. 10 


con- 


Grades 1-3 
Independent 
Contributions im 
Ginn). Free. 
Let’s Play a Game—Independent 
Activities for Developing Reading 
Skills,” Grades 1-3 (Ginn). Free 
Readiness for Beginning Reading,” 
by G. L. Bond. Reading Bulletin 1 
Lyons & Carnahan Free 
Such Interesting Things to Do—In- 
dependent Activities in the Lan- 
guage Arts for the Primary Grades 
Scott Foresman). Free. 
Word Analysis: Phonics,” by Emmett 


A. Betts. ABC Language Arts Bulle- 
tin, Vol. Il, No. 2 (American Book 
Free. 


Molly’s Kitten 
Continued from page 45) 


Mother 
There 


about kittens Every night 


read that section of the paper 


always seemed to be puppies and 
parakeets for sale. But no kittens 

Molly was discouraged. “Have you 
ever seen an ad in the paper about 
kittens?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother. “More than 
once. We'll just keep reading the 
paper.” 

“All right,” Molly agreed “Let's 
see what is in the paper tonight.” 

And there it was. Two kittens 


looking for a home. 

Molly jumped up and down and 
squealed, * Iwo kittens, looking for 
Oh, Mother! Will you call this 
number? I hope we're not too late! 

“Here, now! Take it easy.” Mother 
put her hand on Molly’s shoulder. “I'll 
call and ask for one of the kittens 

Molly listened as Mother dialed the 
number. Mother said she was calling 
about the advertisement in the paper 
Fine! Will you 
Phank 


home 


“There is one left? 
give me your address, please? 
you, again.” 

The next day Molly ran all the way 
She kept thinking 


home from school 
seemed to 


about the kitten, and it 
Molly that she should do something 
for the lady. But what? 

When she reached home, Molly 
asked Mother. “What can we give the 
lady for the kitten?” 

Mother was busy 
with delicious chocolate icing 
dered about that too,” Mother smiled 
‘What do you think about some of 
these cupcakes? We can take them 
when we go to get the kitten.” 

Molly hugged her mother. “What a 
good idea!” 

“Tl be ready as soon as I put these 
in a box,” Mother said. “Oh! I almost 
forgot! We'll need something to bring 
the kitten home in. She'll be fright- 
ened in a strange car.” 

Molly thought of the picnic basket 

“Why, certainly,” Mother 
“That's just the thing. It’s big enough 
for a whole family of kittens. Plenty 
of air will come through the cracks. 
and we can fasten the top.” 

Molly carried the big brown picnic 
basket to the car. “I can hardly wait!” 
she squealed. “A kitten all my own!” 


frosting cupe akes 
“T won- 


agreed 











Mother turned down a country road 
Soon they came to a white house. 

A pleasant-faced lady came to the 
door. “I bet you're the little girl who 
wants a kitten 

“Yes, | am,” smiled Molly 

“Here she is.” The lady picked up a 


gray kitten that was behind the door 


rhe kitten was playing with a little 
bunch of red yarn. 

“Oh, isn’t she sweet!” Molly knelt 
down and picked up the kitten. 


‘See,” said the lady. “She’s purring 
She likes you already.” 

Mother opened the 
helped Molly put the kitten 
Then they fastened the lid 

“Thank you very much,” Molly said. 

“Molly, aren't you forgetting some- 
thing?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, yes!” Molly ran out to the car. 
She came back carrying a box. 

She gave the box to the lady. “We 
would like cup- 


basket and 
inside 


thought you these 





cakes,” she said 


hyly 


kitten is worth a lot more. 


“That's the nicest thine you coul 
have done,” the lady said Wi 
love cupcakes | am so glad the kitten 
will have a good rome 

“Oh, she will! she will!” Molly 
promised, She picked up the basket 
She put her face close to the side 

Don’t be frightened,” she said gently 
to the little animal. “I’m going to be 
the best mother you ver had 











“GREAT AIDS 
TO A SUCCESSFUL 








School Master 


500 WATT PROJECTOR 


for single-frame filmstrips and 
2x2 slides 


Projects 35mm film strips by remote control 
or manually. Changes from filmstrip to slides 
in seconds. A 15-foot remote control cord and 
standard 35-foot accessory extension cords 
are available to permit operation from anywhere in the classroom. Accessory 
Airequipt slide changer permits remote control slide performance. Prices from 





SVE ‘‘E-Z VIEWER” 


gives big 3-time enlargement 


For convenient previewing of single-frame 
filmstrips. Can be used on desk or held in 
hand. Keeps cool, easily loaded. Folds to fit 
into desk drawer. Complete $14.95. 


$119.50. 











coated lens, 
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Can also be equipped with accessory 
Timer for completely automatic 
Features {/3.3 
powerful air-cool blower operation. $89.75. 


way 


*Trade Mark. All prices include federal tax where opplicable and are subject to change without notice, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


I know th 





AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM” 
AMPRO Hi-Fi 


TWO SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


You'll find limitless uses for the Ampro Hi-Fi in 
your audio-visual program. It combines amazing 
versatility with a ruggedness that stands up under 
daily use. Use 3°4 i.p.s. speed for making indi- 
vidual recordings of speech, music, language study 
and to preserve the speeches of outstanding lec- 
turers at assembly. The 7! i.p.s. speed faithfully 
reproduces music with highest fidelity. Perfect for 
instructional or music appreciation courses. Pre- 
cision-built accessory equipment adapts the Ampro 
for remote control operation or for the recording 
and transcribing of dictation. $249.95. 


500 Watt 35mm SLIDE PROJECTOR with 
Remote Control 
Can be operated by push-button on the pro- 
jector, by manual movement of the slide 
changer lever, or by 15-foot remote. control 
cord. All without touching the slides by hand. 


Slide- 


operation, 
switch, 
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MISSOURI 
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Missouri is ready when you are! Ready with fish and fun-filled 















Can wtp 


waters. Ready with pleasure-packed parks and playgrounds. 
teady with the lure of leisurely Ozarks living—with easy-gaited 


* > saddle horses and colorful bridle trails, 


Missouri is ready, too, with scenic highways that lead to 
famous old pioneer outposts—to Civil War battlefields that 
to the old stamping grounds of 


Mark Twain 


changed the course of history 
Daniel Boone, Kit Carson to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the Santa Fe 
Trail, the birthplace of the Pony Express—to great 
springs that gush torrents up to 840 million 
gallons a day—to thousands of acres of 
picturesque Ozark scenery and dozens of 
quaint old river towns, 

And when you've “seen the sights” and are 


ready for a bit of city life, there’s big- 





\ 
Q. 


league baseball and outdoor opera 


, 





~~ every summer in Si. Louis and 






Kansas City. Famous art 
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a <— 
™~ sia \ galleries, museums, and 
“ | colorful night life, too. 
‘\ | 
~ ~ ‘ 
» eee tet Ft kk 


Missouri Division of Resources and Devel- 
opment Dept C846, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Mail Please send literature as checked below 

today... ( ) “FUN IN MISSOURI’ —colorful scenic folder, points of 
for colortul interest guide map and principal highways, how to get 
iMustrated there 


( ) “FLOATING AND FISHING”—Missouri’s float 


trips and operators 


maps and famous 











‘ folder. 
bop Name ‘ 
ee 
is +7 Address ; 
~ ‘ ' 
beak City State ' 
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Izobal, Mariana, and 
Carlotta 
(Continued from page 40) 


“What can we make, Jorge?” 
Mariana. “When you were in 
they say you were the brightest in the 
You have 


asked 
school 
class. should some good 
ideas.” 

Jorge took off his broad-brimmed 
hat and leaned against the thick mud 
wall of the He frowned in 
heavy concentration. “You could make 
a model of a rice field,” he suggested. 

“No, Mariana quickly. 
“José’s father grows rice. He will do 
that.” 

“What about a cotton plantation?” 
he asked. 

“I think Manuel will make that, be- 
cause | him drawing pictures,” 
said Carlotta. 

“Besides,” she added, “there’s three 


house. 


no!” said 


saw 


of us. We want to make something 
big.” 
After a moment Jorge smiled. 


“Something real?” he asked. 


“Why not?” challenged Carlotta. 

“Then why don’t you make a 
marimba?” he asked. “It is our na- 
tional instrument and people com: 
from all over the world to hear it 
played.” 

“All we would need are some 


gourds, and some pieces of mahogany, 
said Mariana. 

“And some bamboo poles and pieces 
leathe he added Carlotta. 

“Do you think we could?” finished 
Izobal. 

The Guatemalan marimba differs 
from ones made in northern countries 
Two men hold the instrument by th 
bamboo while the player 
hits the pieces of mahogany. Hanging 
beneath the mahogany keys are gourds 
of to give the proper 
tones. inside the 
the marimba is suspended from the 
ceiling by leather thongs it can 
sway as it plays. Hardly ever is it on 
legs, such as is found on those in the 
United States, because the Guatemalan 
soft gentle 


ot 


crossbars 


Various sizes 


Sometimes, houses, 


SO 


marimba players want a 


tone with great resonance. 

“It’s too hard,” said Mariana sud- 
denly. “I don’t think we could do it.” 

“IT think you could,” said Jorge. 
“If you work hard to collect the gourds 
I will show you how to cut them at 
the top. Then you can go to Senor 
Ubico’s house and measure his mahog- 
any sticks. After they're cut you can 


polish them and I will show you how 
to fasten them to th 

The three girls whispered together: 
and then Izobal turned to Jorge. “Ws 
will try it,” she said. “But remember, 
it is a secret.” 

The girls needed twenty-four gourds 
but they collected almost one hundred 
before they found those that were the 

(Continued on page 71) 


bamboo poles - 














“Now go ask him this one!” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


| More MICROSCOPES for 
your SCIENCE BUDGET 


NOW you can furnish 







a standard instrument 


for each student 


Model S-2 [illustrai- 
ed), which costs only 
$37.85, 


full-size, 


is @ sturdy, 
American 
made instrument with 
finest achromatic op- 
tics. A low-power and 
a high-power objec- 
all 
magnifications be- 
tween 75x and 250x. Four other models priced to 
$99.50. Quantity discounts to schools. Testa micro- 
scopes now serve over 25,000 American schools 


Write today for Bulletin M-81-ins. 


TESTA 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1022 E. Rush St. El Monte, California 
| eueeeeeseees 


tive fens permit 



















36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
ond CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Croft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 
FREE weiprut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B., 330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10., N.Y. 


TEACHERS!—THE NEW  CHALKET 


A NEW PLASTIC ¢ ‘ HOLDER wit 
STRAIGHT MALK 


HANDS OF < TH 


WL PREVENT 


HAL 
EASY TO HANDLE 


wis 


ING—-ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH 


CHALKET—BOX 3206--MADISON 1 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. I3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 


Join the growing ranks. A _ postal 
card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
N.Y., will enter your subscription. 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 

















POSTAL FINANCE 
Keeline Buliding, 


SO, Sess. cose 


550-5600 EASY-CONFIDEN 


























Izobal, Mariana, and 


Everyone began to applaud, but the 


from Mexico City and he would like 


tried it, they could make another if 





Carlotta Sefior held up his hand. “Tt is th | to buy the marimba for his symphony they wanted. 
best but we cannot give it the prize, | orchestra. And if Izobal, Mariana, and That afternoon the Sefior lifted 
(Continued from page 70) for the girls did not saw the wood o1 | Carlotta will sell it, he will pay two each gourd from its hook after mark 
, : burn the holes.” | hundred and fifty quetzals for it.” ing carefully where it) went, He 
right size. Jorge showed them how to | Sounds of dismay went through the | The crowd broke into a wild cheer, wrapped them in soft cotton. Th 
add a little chicle on the inside to | crowd , | and the girls looked at each other in | mahogany playing boards were packed % 
make the gourds exactly the right size. | Again Senor Barrios held up his surprise. Two hundred and fifty quet- | in banana leaves. He put all of it in 
To buy the mahogany sticks they hand for everyone to be quiet. “I can zals—that was more than Jorge had his automobile, a station: wagon. he 
needed three quetzals. They worked not give the girls the prize of fifty got from his entire cacao’ crop. Of | called it, and before he left he counted 
after school for Senorita Alvan, th quetzals,” he said, “but there is visit course they would sell the marimba to | out the quetzals. By adding two more, 
weaver, carding her wool until it was ing us today a Sehor Marino. He is | Senor Marino. Now that they had | there were eighty-four for each girl! 
§ smooth and even for spinning ; F BMC) 
Senorita Arvala let them borrow a 
, ruler from school to measure the ma 
hogany sticks. They could not do th 
t, cutting by themselves because the 
wood was so hard. But after Jorge had 
i cut it, the girls sanded and polished 
the sticks with banana oil and car 
nauba wax. Jorge burnt holes for then 
in the underside of the stick and they 
put in hooks for the leather thongs 
that would hold the pieces to the bam 
boo poles. Then one by one, the gourds 
were hung underneath 
It was not until the day before the 
exhibit that the girls finished their 
> marimba. Senor Ubico came to their 
; house with his playing hammers Jorge 
and Carlotta’s father held the marimba 
while he played carefully up and down 
the scale. He had the girls add chick 
to two of the gourds, but except for 
that, every tone was perfect 
Izobal, Carlotta, and Mariana could 
hardly sleep that night. The next day 
was the opening of the festival No 
one would work in Antigua. All the ; 
men would wear their holiday cos 
tumes—red and white striped trousers i 
’ and dark blue coats. The women and 


the girls would have colorful skirts and 
shawls brightly embroidered. In_ the 
center of Antigua, for the visitors, 
would be displayed the exhibits that 
the children had made. 

Jorge and Mariana’s father carried 
to the school where the 
officially listed. Later 
held it while th 
seemed by far 


the marimba 





entries were 
Jose and Manuel 
judges played it. It 
the best of all the 

three girls were sure 


RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


exhibits and the 
that they would 


win the prize. 
As the girls were waiting for their 


Arvala 


lijhi foe hide? Coded wile wich nt’ milling 


Record Library for Elementary Schools. A complete series 
of 21 albums covering Rhythm, Listening, Singing, etc. 


decision they saw Senorita 


coming toward them. Now every teacher can put across a really effective music 


There was a frown on her face and + 
mop rogram right in the classroom! These specially planned ~ 
she seemed worried. “You must con P apap . ‘ pe . Pi Complete teaching instructions in each album. All albums 
with me,” she said. “And remember RCA Victor Educational Records make it easy for even available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 
she added, “be sure to speak the trut! a teacher untrained in music to cover basic funda- “A Singing School.” Ten superb albums complementing 


the basic music textbooks of the same name, published by 
C. C. Birchard & Company. Can be used independently of 
the textbooks. Albums available separately at 45 and 78 rpm. 


Folk Dance Records. Sixteen authentic records of tradi- 
tional and familiar folk dances from America and ten foreign 


when you are asked.” mentals of music appreciation . . . and much more. 
The girls wondered what was wron 


for the Senorita was taking them t 


Used in thousands of schools across the country, the 
sets at right and hundreds of other classroom-graded 


where the judges were seated : 
“The There are records are listed in the complete RCA Victor Edu- 


marimba. reports 


that you did not make it all your- | cational Record Catalog. You'll have your copy very lands. Illustrated instructions for each dance. Records 
” oo: ie toe . : ; : available separately at 45 and 78 rpm 

selves,” said Senor Barrios. The judges | shortly after you clip and mail the coupon, vib na 

looked very grave. Senor Valley, th “Let’s Square Dance!” A “‘How-to-do-it" series on square 


dancing in five special albums. Graded for use from Third 
Grade through High School. Each album contains illustrated 
instructions and is available separately at 334, 45, and 
78 rpm. 

instruments of the Orchestra. This album (at 78 rpm only) 
teaches true aural recognition of each instrument in the 
orchestra. Separate and musically interesting solo selec- 
tions recorded by each instrument. 


The History of Music in Sound. Five albums (of a projected 
ten album series) which will cover music from the earliest 
times to the present day. Each album, available separately 
at 33% only, correlates with a volume of the ‘‘New Oxford 
History of Music’’ published by Oxford University Press 


mayor, said he did not see how the 
girls could have sawed the hard wood 

“The could not saw,” 
admitted Carlotta, “but we polished 
it 


wood we 


“And the holes we couldn’t make,” | 
said Izobal, “‘but all the rest we did 
ourselves. You can ask Sefior Ubico o1 
Jorge. They will tell you.” 

The judges frowned. They asked the 
girls to go away while they conferred 
some more. 

Izobal, Mariana, and Carlotta went 
back to their marimba. When they got ' 
there a strange man was playing it 
He walked over to the judges and 
then they came back with him and he 
played it 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 0-9 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Please send me a copy of the RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 
Enclosed is 10c to cover costs of handling and mailing 





again, and again they went 


back to confer some more y) 
When the clock struck twelve, th apeee 
. : ; NAME 
judges were to give their announce 
ig he oak ecer ene RADIO CORPORATION ae 
Senor Barrios, the principal, stood up of AMERICA 
He cleared his throat for everyone to ary a 


Camden, N. J. 
Tmk(s) @ 


become quiet. “The best exhibit was Educational Services 
the marimba made by Izobal Padres, 
Carlotta Gonzales, and Mariana 


Juarez,” he said. 
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Louis “Riel — yore) 


Louis Riel, champion of Indian and 
Metis rights, remains a centre of contro- 
versy. He led two revolts against the 


government in Manitoba, was tried and 
hanged in 1885. His body rests at 
Boniface Basilica 


historic St 








CANADAS 


Land of Vacation Contr@StS 


Come and see 
muzzle loading 
cannon his- 
toric sites and 
other mementos of 
the Riel era and 
fur traders in Man- 
itoba, a land rich 
in adventure and 
romance 


Enjoy fishing 
golf, swimming, 
sailing. Accom- 
modations are 
reasonable. Spend 
happy hours shop- 
ping for bargains 
in Canadian furs, 





blankets, English 
China, Silver 
oll wo _ 


FREE BOOKLET .. 5; 


“City of the Rivers” 

a 56-page illus- 
trated history of the 
roaring North-west 
a saga of pioneer 





i Bureau of Travel 
and Publicity, 


811 Legis! ative Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Name 





a 


State 
PLEASE PRINT) 


~PLY-CRAFT 


THE 3-D HANDICRAFT 
AN EXCITING 


CLASS PROJECT 


City... 





NOW USED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS — 


WHAT IS PLY- CRAFT? 


he i " thed of making true lif MOD 
ELS HiRDS and DOGS by huing PRE ct 7 
vince Doe SHADES t ther mtil the 

t W f ! ! I ‘ t wa ‘ ally 
handearved fr s solid 1 h y a \ 
tl sth mn ev letatl 

NO SKILL « NO TOOLS NEEDED 
Any hikd © year “ lider on de tt. Bay and girls 
are yually tereated. Used by N.Y. Museum of 
Natural History hoy &S it ' l 24 
Lifer els Sell iD tur 1 mel for 
4 oo Spe ‘ tt Teacher S mex 
oo oD ul : Back 


ZENITH CORP. Dept. 





jm, 


‘103 Queens Village 29, N.Y. 

















How I Teach Housing 


Continued from page 37) 
these | would like to live in my 
house always | would like to move 
about—I dont know why.’ These 
children lived in a suburban commu 
nity of new homes ranging im price 
from s } Moat to Sot AO08 

2. The Story ol Building a House, 
color himstrip rom Eve Gate House, 
Irn ’ she ind discussed priot 
to a held trip to a construction job 
Titles in th eries included How 
/ 5 ted; Excavating the Cellar; 
Buddu } / indal , Building the 
Fran } Hl ( Electric, 
Plumbu and Other Installations: 
Further Installations; Completing the 
Inside i ti Hlouse; ¢ mpleting the 
Outsid he H and The House 
ls Bu 

\ guided tour, provided by the 
builder, gave the committees a chance 
to take pictur and make notes tor 
oral reports to the class 

\ carpenter visited the classroom 
to show his tools and explain how he 
used then The children asked per- 
Mission use some of them, and then 
several commen ed later We learned 
more trom rea wis than trom pic- 
tures 

+t. The record Building a City 

Young Peo, Records, YPR 711, 
> or /8 rpm) wa played Lhis sum 
marized building procedure from dig 
ing basements wit! steam shovel to 
finishing streets with a steam roller. 

). Blueprints were made of My 
Dream House; My House; A House | 
Like 

The range of titles provided for in- 
dividual capacities Members of the 
class were iked to draw a one-floor 
plan \ parent, exp rienced in mak 


ng blueprints, helped the children by 
telling them to pretend they were en 
terme the house through the ront 
door, and walking through the hous« 
Were the passages cleat Was there a 
reasonabi irrangement of doors, win- 
dows, bathrooms, and other rooms? 
Scale models of turniture tor various 
rooms were placed on the floor plans 
to test accuracy { the plans First 
drafts were made on regular paper 
and transferred to transparent tracing 


paper which would be placed on the 


Diueprint n per 

6. A private collection of slides of 
famous American Homes was loaned 
» us lor viewing 

The D Hou a play for ele- 
mentary grades, was obtained from the 
National As ition of Home Build- 
ers (N HB 1625 L St, N.W., 
Washington, D.¢ 

It tells the story of a thoughtless 
child who took material from a new 
home construction job to build a dog 
hous« When his act was discovered, 
he paid for his mistake with work 
After the first reading of the play, the 
class thought aloud llow can we 
show red paint on Bobby? Can we 
train a real dog, or should we use a 
child The play suggests a toy dog 
How can twelve girls take part in 
this play?” 

Iwo casts were in competition to 
find the best actors to perform for the 
upper grades Both groups did the 
play with great feeling 

Since the cost of homes is outside 
the area of child control, the chil- 
dren’s attentions were focused on the 
cost of vandalism School chil- 
dren commit petty thefts (with little 
thought of anything except fulfilling 
their desires of the moment), and this 
vandalism costs home owners between 
$60 and $300 

Children not in the play made 


4” x 4” slides of all types of houses 
with waxless crayon-pencils from the 
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make-it-yourself kit supplied with the 
Screen Scriber 
Presenting the play and showing the 


slides of homes served as our culmi- 
nating program. 
EVALUATION 

These skills were developed: 

1. Arranging charts and exhibits, 
ind doing appropriat lettering 

). Measuring inches for slides 

}. Writing good sentences for re- 
search reports; request and thank-you 


notes; paragraphs for slides 


t. Making a glossary of new terms 
spelling words related to building 

5 Sp iking m= sentences; meeting 
and interviewing peopl 

6. Making a successful field trip; 
taking good notes 

7. Thinking and acting safely 

8. Listening attentively to poems 
and stories; singing about houses 

9. Making and using product maps 
of the United States 


10. Following directions connected 


with their learning experiences 


THE NEXT STEP 


This housing unit led very naturally 
Outside the wall- 


window of our 


to one on gardening 


length picture class 





A March 17 Decoration 


To make this pretty table decora- 
tion you will need an aluminum foil 
pie plate and a strip of green crepe 
paper, 1” wide. Make 15 slits nearly 
to the center of the pan. Staple 
starting end of paper near the center 
on the underside and weave over and 
you reach the outside. 
Cut a tiny shamrock 
and staple it to the 

Lillie D. Chaffin 


under until 
Fasten the end. 
of green paper 
center. 





onstructed an outdoor liv- 


ing room The class learned 

1. About the value of earthworms 
in aerating the soil 

2. The importance of Zoysia grass 
as a weed choker. 

3. How to start zinnias, marigolds, 
and petunias in flats indoors 

t. They heard landscaping facts 
from experts while on tours to gar 
“a and nurseries 


Now, you can see why hous- 


I hope 
ing is always a favorite project for my 


third-graders, 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


tll Kinds of Houses (filmstrip, 
or), National Film Board of ¢ 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Building a House, “Clothing and Shel 
ter film Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Houses of Long Ago 
Men Who Build Our 
of a House; Tools and Materials for 
Building Houses; Why We Need 
Houses, “Shelter filmstrips, col- 
or), Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 

How Man Has Learned to Shelter 
Himself; Man's Shelter Today, 
Food, Clothing, Shelter” film- 
strips), Popular Science from Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 

New House, The: Where It Comes 
From (film, and black and 

Coronet Films, Coronet 

Chicago 1. 

Our Homes filmstrips, color 
Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y 

Shelter (2nd Edition), “Our Clothing 
ind Shelter film, and black 
and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 


col- 


anada 


Kinds of Houses; 
Houses; Parts 


color, 
white 
Building, 
Eve 
Archer 


‘ olor. 
white 











ndinavia! 





Scandinavian 
Travel Commission 


Dept. B-7, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 


® 
eA» 





PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


— 





THE SPEEDOLINER prints without 
$3450 ink in_from 1 to & colors at one 
4 TAX time. Takes from post card to 8‘, 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision built-—— 
Ssturdy——easy to handie or store——gives many 
years of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. it 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. HMundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


Dept. TS, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, til. 








SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge--no packing charge 
orders shipped same day as received—com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 
1161 Broad Street 


American Foik Dancing 


Newark 5, N.J. 











TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 


You Need Materials 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG 


® 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk musi 
on RECORDS Including THE ETHNIC FOL ‘K 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of 

music of over 200 peoples recorded on location; each 


Long Play Record is accompanied by 
by collectors and recognized authorities 
And the 
‘hildren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
FOLK MUSIC INTERNATIONAL, 


LITERATI el — 
‘omplete catalog write 
FOLKWAYS” RECORDS & SERVICE Corp. 
447 West 46th &t., New Vork 36, N. Y. 


and 


extensive notes 


famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
AMERICAN 
CIENCE and 








w 








fun! 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 


‘mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 


5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6674% profit 
on cost). There’s = 

no risk. You can’t 


_ 








lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 











eeeeeuveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. TI-3) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan, 


NAME__ — 





GROUP NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITY STATE —_ 
Seer eerste eeeeee 


MASON CANDIES INC., Mineola, L. 1, N. Y¥. 





eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeaeeeeaeee 
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A Welcome to Spring 
(Continued from page 66) 


Curtains open. Contrary Mary and 
Farmer enter from opposite sides.) 
FARMER 
Why, Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
mary—Sh—Sh—! We have a secret. 
Flowers (sing “The Seed and the 
Weeds” 
Out in the soft little garden bed 
I planted a brown little seed; 
Who'd ever think that a plant could 
grow 
From something as small as a bead? 
But I always gave that seed a drink 
Each morning and night, 
Vill, what do you think? 
A leaf started up, but I said, 
“Oh, dear, supposing it’s only a weed!” 
Chen, with a hoe and a garden rake, 
I dug all about in the bed; 
Mother had told me to keep it clear 
And not let a weed get ahe ad. 
So I pulled up every root I found, 
And all of the green things growing 
around; 
And now, if the seed never sprouts at 
al] 
I'll know that my garden is dead. 
Reader repeat “Brown Seed’s Se- 
cret” while Flowers cr yuch on the 
floor. They hump their backs, rise to 
their knev s, to their feet, and strete h 
their arms upward at the 
seed's growth into a plant or 
Each represents a flower by 
with his or he 


story of 
flower. 
making @ 
large circle r arms 
READER 
Tiny little 
tight and round. 
Tiny little brown seed is sleeping in 


brown seed is curled up 


the ground. 

Out come the raindrops, 
twinkling, twinkling. 

Down on the little brown seed sprin- 
kling, sprinkling, sprinkling. 

Out come the dancing 
around and round, 

Warming little brown seed sleeping in 
the ground. 

Soon little brown seed his secret will 
be telling. 

Deep down in brown seed it’s swelling, 


twinkling, 


sunbeams, 


swelling, swelling. 
Look, look at brown seed! He’s grow- 
ing, growing, growing. 
Up through the 
going, going 
Up to the sunshine, reaching up so 
high, 
Green, green arms reaching, 
for the sky. 
Look, look. a flower, shining wet with 
dew, 
Is spreading out its petals and reach- 
ing upwards too. 
mary—Daffy-Down-Dilly’s come to 
town, with some news to spread around. 
He told it to the pussy-willow tree, 
Who purred it to the violets free. 
rhe daisies and the tulips overheard, 
So they began to spread the word, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit jumped right up, 
And yelled it to the buttercup. 
Now all the flowers began to dance 
and sing. 
It’s Spring! It’s Spring! 
Daffodil 


sunbeams he’s going, 


reac hing 


quietly goes from one 


Flowers do an interpretive dance 
to the music of “Waltz of the Flowers’ 
from Tchaikor sky's Nutcracker Suite. 

Curtains Auditorium lights 
remain out. Six Pussy Willows enter 
carrying lighted flashlights. ) 

Pussy wittows (repeat “Song at 
Dusk,” by Nancy Byrd )— 

The flowers nod, the shadows creep, 
A star comes over the hill: 

The youngest lamb has gone to sleep, 
The smallest bird is still. 

The world is full of drowsy things, 
And sweet with candlelight; 


(Continued on page 99) 


ciose. 


Flower to another as if telling news 
Flowers go through motions as indi- | 
cated in reading. ) 








CORONET FILMS 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
+ — | OF S 73.5 OF > 





Much has been said in recent months about the teaching of basic science 
principles in the lower grades. Comments have ranged from demands 
that all science teaching be overhauled to statements that alarm about 
the situation is not justified. Out of this welter of pros and cons, one 
certainty has emerged—that youngsters must have considerably more 
exposure to science and that teachers and educators have a responsi- 
bility to present scientific material in a way that will interest, provoke, 


and stimulate young minds. 


More than 100 Coronet films in mathematics and science 
for the elementary grades are currently available to help 
develop this exposure and interest! 


Each of these films can help solve the problems of teaching science 
and mathematics. Subject matter is visualized by the most modern 
production techniques. Complex material becomes attractive . . . easier 
to understand — and it can be reviewed easily by showing the film 
again. Coronet films provide science instruction at a level meaningful 
to youngsters, for the material presented is in terms of their own 
experiences. Coronet films create a new desire to learn more about 
the world of science which surrounds us. 


New Coronet films in science for the elementary grades: 


Adaptations of Plants and Animals 
Amphibians 
Animals with Backbones 
The Big Sun and Our Earth 
Fossils: Clues to Prehistoric Times 
How Water Helps Us 
How Weather Helps Us 
Living and Non-Living Things 
Understanding Our Earth: 

Rocks and Minerals 
What Do We See in the Sky? 


For a complete list of Coronet films in the 
field of science, use the coupon below, 
We shall be pleased to send also our latest 
catalogue (just off the press!), describing 
more than 800 of the finest 16mm teach- 
ing films. Almost all are available in your 
choice of full, natural color or black-and- 
white 


CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Building * 


CORONET FILMS 


purchase or rental 
Name___ 


ee 


AGRIC nema = 


City 7 — 





Pest eeeeee eee eee2e2082 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
The World’s Largest Producer of Educational Films 


Dept. 1-358, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ilinois 

[) Please send me a complete list of all Coronet films in the field of science, with 
descriptions and purchase information 

[) Please send me your new catalogue of teaching films with full information on 


Zone State 
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Timmy and the 3 R’s 


" 


get bigger dividends from your (Contianed from page 68) 
summer session investment I got a proper sentence started, I'd 


forget where it was going 
at the university of denver “That accounts for the typewriter, 
the folding table, and stool,” observed 
‘limmy, “but what is in that other 
| bundle? 

“Oh,” said the old man. “You mean 
this? He picked up a portable add- 





ing machine, 


“Never could add,” the old man ob- . ‘ { 
served, “except on my fingers and you 
cant go beyond ten that-a-way I'm 
all right with ten cents or ten dollars 


But prices these days don't come neat 
’ ” and round. It’s always $.98 or $1.98 
} : ‘ = : or $2.98, and I get all mixed up. Once 
oo y I got cheated out of $.23 when ther . 
. 7 . - was a sale, and I never forgot it. So I Fa 
bought myself an adding and subtract- 
classroom stimulation weekend relaxation 
ing machine to figure my bill and 

















To keep abreast of the needs of both On campus, you'll enjoy the summer make change. It’s the simplest way.” 
teachers and administrators, each of drama festival, square dancing, out- ‘But vou have so much to carry ” Enjoy study and vacction pleasures in invigorating 
the University’s graduate and under- door movies and picnics What's more, ersisted Timmy ai summer climote, in view of snow-capped peaks. 
graduate courses reflects a vigorous Colorado's Rocky Mountain play- Ps ; : Week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, bus trips 
empha ym current problems and ground is less than an hour away It’s easier than carrying a lot of over scenic highwoys, steck fries, squore donces, 
ty 4 i edu . urses and those Special trips are janned to 1 stes unnecessary figures in my head.” etc. 800 courses leading to groducte ond under- 
mae — dentete > _— , pa a = > oO le he } graduate degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
given in the University’s other col- Park, Aspen, Grand Lake, the I ikes men you tearn the combinations: resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
leges are taught by the regular staff Peak area, and world-famous Chey- t + 1, + + 2, and so on, it’s not real- | concerts by renowned artists. Excellent living 
plemented by visiting specialists enne Frontier Days. You can see the ly so difficult,” Timmy argued eccommodetions. Room and board, $19 to $23 
Full-quarter credit is offe A d for the Central ( — ‘ oe Play one ‘Never could take the time for it woolly. 
corn plete { mon ind workshops are concerts at tex tor 8, even ripie 4 You see arithmetic takes 1 hea ) of | 
also available during the session baseball at Bears’ Stadium learnin ' ind I need that tim ™ my FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
ca o. & ec ‘ ec 
ate oa 1958 SUMMER SESSION 
ENJOY YOUR SUMMER AT THE TOP OF THE WATION - 1958 SESSION - JUNE 16 TO aAveusTis | UNO 
“What did you invent, sir, that was Two Separate S-week Terms 
rae really important?” Timmy inquired Vet S-week Term aad S-wesk Yorm 
director of summer session “Py ” id lied. “I JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
enty, the old man replied. = @ 
a = tment university of denver rerpmepat } ima mM) 
TS panei in d wrote them all down in the little black aad Oot JOO pr a O 
> >I é Cc 4 at 4 tf af 
denver 10, colorado notebook, but the writing’s too poor to — aati 
to get complete please send me complete information on the 1958 summer session read Two Separate 3-week 
j 99 . | Mid-Summer Periods 
information on courses, What a pity!” said Timmy. 
hous! and costs cts “A pity for the world and all man- JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG, 8 
aft tht _ address | kind. We struggle along, carrying our O00 2 Oo 
tod redit redaits 
= 2 cou ais city zone state burdens, like so many ants on an ant- S 








Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 


JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 





hill With my inventions, we would 
ill be free.” 











LS - — —_—_——_—— | In a few days, Miss Pennypacker oooo nooo 
noticed a decided change in Timmy. 4 Ending ot 
“Why, Timmy, your letters are shap- FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
ing up better. You read more smooth- To Fe Your Summer Plans 
ly. Your number work is improving.” 

Timmy did not tell her why. He For Bulletin and More Information 

wanted it to be a surprise. He was Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
working on an invention. He was not 3 McKenna Bidg. 


sure what the invention would be, but 
now he knew that these three things— 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 





reading, writing, and arithmetic—were 


‘ J 
yunbsoti * “My invention,” thought Timmy, 


“will set everybody free, even Miss | ———— 


Pennypacker.’ He hoped it would 
f 


SUMMER SESSION a coe _ from - heavy ya Profit Three Ways at 
es and, somehow, set the ants ree 
sce ante e— ahs SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM “Miss Pennypacker,” he said sud- Summer Sessions 
=_ denly, “do you know where I can get June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 cae” ts cand 




















a little black 1 

have one handy when the invention | Study with a Graduate and un- 
GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished came full-blown to him. Distinguished pee pe 
faculty Miss Pennypacker smiled ‘Why, Faculty academic field. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in al! regular yes, Timmy, of course.” 


schools and colleges offering more than View Art, 
Science, 


and Industry 


All the arts and 
skilis find applica- 


| tion in nearby’ stu- 
3 


1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH _ in Action 


dios, research cen- 
ters, and industries. 





facilities of excellent quality 
























SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 0 a eo 
RECREATION—symphony and other con- fs ~s] Une.;ualed and jotable enter- 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions gory Recreational tainm.ni ceriers 
golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program ’ Opportunities om 

on campus in a cultural center located . And all in a delightful sun:.. -r climate! 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes Seana ieasis tit Pema, niin 

U.wersily of So. California 
For Bulletin write wa te: Les Angeles 7, California | 











Dean of Summer Session 
8/4 Johnston Hall 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign universities 
and governments. 9th sea 














f M i N N E Ss re) TA 1. AROUND THE WORLD $2100 
] _ 2. Around South America 
3. Middle East 
4. Europe (3 tours) 

MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 5. Around Africa 

“Mary-Lov Galagher can’t come to supauniin te lan lance provided in the all-inclusive 

school today; I'm her substitute.” cost. Time for independent travel, too! 

ei y! Write to: PROF. J. P. TARBELL 
THE INSTRUCTOR LAFAVETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 
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Gardening in the picking and eens flowers as _— oo Julian a —t. se | pp “+. E.: B . Ti tG Rj 
| s ‘ as gathering and preparing vegetabies, uldren, »p W-4i, litam liam K. Scott, Ine yew Yor 
Primary Grades , , . Brown, Sch lowa; 1955 949 
‘ Continued from page '7) HELPFUL MATERIALS For the children | Alen weit a Ble ; 
For the teacher Krauss, Ruth: The Carrot Seed. Hat Wonders of Plant Gi | reel 
in carrying out plans of the group, | Blough, Glenn O., and Huggett, Al pel ind Brothers. New York: 1945 or and b & w ( eW 
within close range oft the teacher bert | Elen ntary S-hool Scies Selsam. Millicent D Play with Plant Film Productios ' Nase Sewres 
guidance Another factor to consider is and How to Teach It pp. 211-22 William Morrow and ( ompany Street, Los Angel Calif 
F the size. A garden should be of a siz The Drvden Press. Inc.: 1951 Inc... New York: 1949 Plants Grou Filmstrip No. 1 it 
which is in keeping with the ability Craig, Gerald S.: Science for the Eli Webber, Irma] l'p Above and Growin Phin rie lan E 
of the children mentary-Scl Teacher, pp. 231- Down B é William R. Scott, Handy Orvanizatior 82] } , 
t Take a walk around the schoolyard 6. Ginn and Company; 1947. Inc., New York; 1943. | Grand Blvd.. Detroit Michi 
with the children and encourage then 
} to speculate as to where they might 
have a garden. What will they need to | . . said “ 
consider? Where will the plants re 
( ceive sufficient sunshine? Can a_ hos 
be attached nearby to furnish a supplh 
“* ~ water? 


For a_ successful experience it is | 
most important that the garden have 
good soil. Someone at school or in 
the neighborhood might help you u 


H determining whether the soil is suit- 





able and how it might be improved 
and prepared for planting. If the chil 
i dren watch a man spade, fertilize, anc 
: prepare the soil they will grow un 
awareness of the need for fertile soil ~ 
Thorough planning for garden a 
tivities with a group of children takes 
time but in the end the results are 
worth it. Understanding, interest, co- 
operation, and effective work habits 
normally evolve when children par 
ticipate in wavs such as helping to 
select the location, determine kinds of 
plants to use, develop a map or plot 
of the garden, and organize com 
mittees to plant, weed, water, and 
harvest 
Mapping their plot might be don 
on a large piece of paper on the floor 
by painting rows to represent kinds of 
plants or by pasting pictures from seed 
catalogues at the ends of designated 
rows. If a point of reference is used 
on the map, the children can easily 
orient themselves when referring to it 
as they plant and care for the garden 
Before planting, the boys and girls 
can set stakes to indicate ends of rows 
and tie strings on these so that a 
furrow can be made under each on 
Seeds can be planted in the furrows 
and then covered 
KEEPING RECORDS 
Various kinds of records might be 
kept by the group or by individual 
children to show growth of plants 
kinds of weather, and when weeding 
and watering is done. From time to 
time, more maps might be developed 
to record progress of growth. A brown 
painted line might indicate that the * © 
carrots have not come up, whereas Minin of | 
the green painted lines show that th — 
istana ond sniltinaniod pushed above 4 Coa (PART II 
the ground. Such maps sho ild includ On the Surface 
dates so that comparisons in progress 
a e ade Yossibly childre , . ‘ 
~ Rony Og ytd 7 as om HERE coal is located near the surtace of the ground, ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
Maybe the children will keep a | it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
arden calendar on which they use | Of Open pit mining—rather than the usual underground coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 
symbols to represent certain kinds of method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter meet the growing energy demands of the future 
work they do involving preparation of of our bituminous coal production. 
es ny, Sen Oe Se ee The f : ) NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
well as symbols to present progress of 1e first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
plant growth. It will be possible for dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by Southern Building +» Washington 5, D.C. 
hildren to det — et length of giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, FREE! If vou desire complete information on coal tor 
t e 00 r el ts ome a" . , . 
— thesds swing heen Ks wes $e . capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging use in your classes, Gil out and mail the coupon below. 
he garden. how often they pulled 100 feet deep. Sweepers or sc rapers then clean the surface coo — — —- ct 0 5 ie ae eenerree 
weeds. and also the time rea hata fn of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the | Educational Division, National Coal Association 8032 
plants to mature coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. | Southern Buliding, Washington 5, D.C. 
» » -. le 4 tr t 4 | 
OTHER LEARNING In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is ; m reggpes yhewe mpapeee 2 ane cae ve “es a — | 
EXPERIENCES often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is exposed U.S.A.”—a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal . 
e areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states 
As the plants develop, guide the and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into , sees | 
children in observing and discussi the seam digging out the coal. | | 
, School 
the changes which take place, varia When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers | I 
tions in the way different varieties grow : : : ; | Street | 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
ind length of time each takes to : | City Zone State 
sateen Canenttan ‘dha einanebies os | verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. | { 
= L Grades tought 


flowers can be another satisfying ex- | Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 
perience for children. Many different 
kinds of learnings may accompany 
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Name 
Street r RD 
Name 
treet R.D 
eet or RD 
Ne 
treet of R.D 
Nane 
ee at 
Name 


y 
Name 
tree r &.0 
City 
Name 


and inexpensive 
MATERIALS: 


One enve- 


los A ed t tt < t Coupon Service 

TOR Vi, ne Dans e NY 
—_— — -— — CUT APART HERE —_— — — — — — _— 
SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Please send me a free copy of the new S.V.E. Educa 
’ se! Cate 3 i file Fe ‘ " al) tudy area F free 88-page esson 
Pian Book >ucces Languege Art ee ad page 6 197 


jrade 


APART HERE — — — —_— — _ — 


PRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION, Dept. A-36 Please te me how |} obte 


sige parchme ‘ ; 3H 


8 f Right titut uitable for wall mounting an 273 


i ‘ Grede 
Schoo 
Zone State Ins. 3-58 
-- _— — — APART HERE — — — os —_ — —_ 
UNIT ON INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR Please send reg t of your 
ass T t Every Class an Study the pe@0phy s! Yee 269 
Zone State Ins. 3-58 
— — — _— APART HERE —_ — —_ —_ a — a 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Ty terested knowing about T.C.U 
Way P ect P y against accident kne snd querantine, at a 
f less than a kel @ Gay 18 
6 Vrede 
No. Pupils 
Zone tate Ins. 3-58 
— — —_ — APART HERE — —_— —_ — — — — 
CHILOCRAF Please send me a Py f you sstrated t klet What Play 


Means |t y 


Zz State Ins. 3-58 
— — — ~— CUT APART HERE — — — —_ —_— _ — 
Please send me fu nformat the Master Portable 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO 
‘ Duplica! 414 


of 


— _— _— — CUT APART HERE — — —_— — 


CORONET FILMS Please send me ur ge 
Instru a! Films 97 


, Grade 
Schoo 

Zone State Ins. 3-58 

— —_— — — APART HERE — — — — — — — 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES Please send free The 
Ga »| Ge ¢ f k 3 Soft D k terest 3 pamphiet describing the 
values f art " tid k ample py tree Atter reading f you can 
se more, we w end you up t 3 without charge 272 
Zone State ... Ins. 3-58 

— — — —- CUT APART WERE a a ——s — — ae — 


Coupons: pages 76, 78, 94, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108. 


OUTLINE MAPS FOR YOUR DEVELOPMENTAL MAP STUDY 


City 
i 
ny 





A new book of direct process outline 
maps. Contains 24 maps of North and South 


America with complete breakdown of 
OUTLINE 


MAPS continents. Each map features orientation 


direction arrows and a scale of miles. 
Suggestions for classroom use included. 


Book $2.75. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Central 


Continued 


constitution was submitted for 


i hI and tree elect ms were 
heduled lor Yob Sin the ASSAS- 


\rmas 


history has 


sination f President Guat 


malas political contin- 


ued to be affected by various groups 


struggling for supremacy 
t+. The Communist Party was out- 
lawed in 956 
Presidential terms aré for 6 
year ind reelection is forbidden for 


Hon 


British defaulted on 


6. Guatemalans want British 


ross the 


promise to build a 
an outlet for the area’s prod- 
British idea 
of making the colony part of the West 
Indies Federation 

Geographic Characteristics 

the third lar 


ucts. They ilso Oppose the 


Guatemala vest Cen- 


| 


tral American country ‘ 5 miles 


wide and 290 miles long 

2. Th mportant rivers are Rio 
Motagua, the longest 1) miles); the 
Usamacinta navigabl part ol the 
Mexican border; the Polochi na 
gabi empties uito Lak Izabal; th 
Duk navi bl connects Lake [za- 
b h the Gulf of H ul 

1} hief lak Li |, the larg 

est; Petén; Atitlan, « r blue and 1 
flect vol ( peak Amatitlan 
t r (suates t Coty 

t. Some of Guatemala s volca- 
noes are still active Fuego (meaning 
t ull smokes, and Aqu named 
for th 41 flood fro ts crater 


r Antigua city 


». Neither road nor riv 


crosses th 


ft. high Petén ing und 
plain) which is marked with “sinks” 
and drained through underground cav- 
erns Indians living here do little 


farming, pasture some livestock, and 


collect chi le 


6. Mountains rising from the 


il plains reach 8,000 to OUU ft In 
central Guatemala, they are not so 
high, but more rough and jagged. Th 
highest peak is f | nulco 
Rainfall varies n 9O t 1) 
inches, with the most dropping on the 
Carnbbean ing months year 
som peopl Say 
The People 
|. Guatemala has the most peopl 
of any Central American country 
5. 263 0 . and the most Indians 
Illiteracy is still a problem be- 
cau ly about { the people can 


. Th vernme! requir hat 
Ind work lay vea tor 
wages This provides labor for har- 
vestin cofl ind other crops ind 
prevents the evils of slavery nd n 


debtedness. ( rds ar 
hours worked. In earlier days, in 


pune hed to show 


intation owner made 
liable for them 
through several generations 


t. Most of the 


debtedness to a pl 


a man’s descendants 


population lives at 


,000 to 8.000 ft. where the clir.ate is 
sunny and n d with cool hts 


Products and Resources 


Because of the variety of eleva- 
tion, morsture, and temperature, near- 
ly all the products of the temperate 
ind = trepi one can b rown on 
Guatemala’s fertile volcanic soil 

2. The main crops are: corn, a diet 
staple crown on more than the crop 


ind: cofles produced on laree plan i- 
rround CGuatemala Cuity nd An- 


central high 


trons 
tigu nd the inds 900 
to 6.000) tt 


bananas harvested from 


where hand labor is nec- 
essary thou- 
sands of acres of el ired coastal low- 
lands by Ni yroes who do not mind the 
hot humid climate; 

Pacific slopes up to 1,000 ft 
chicle 


and sugar cane on 


>. Other products are: Gua- 


temala and Mexico produce the most) 


America I 


from page 39 


from the Petén area, flown out by 
kapok (tree cotton) from the 
from the bark of 
agricultural 


plane, 
ceiba tree; quinine 
cinchona trees which U.S 
technicians helped plant; hides and 
meat from Pacific cattle ranches; cot 
ton; rubber; abaca; oil for perfumes 

+. Mineral 
cant except for gold, silver, and chro 


export, and salt, lead, and 


products are insignifi- 
mite tor 
sulphur for home us¢ 
Items of Interest 
lourists are a business, and high 
ways between principal cities and good 
tir service supply their travel require 
ments 
2. The 
dustrial School of Spinning and Weav 
ing at the of San Pedro 


Sacal pequez 


government sponsors an In 
Indian village 


make al 
most they use (except the 
sharp-bladed machete), and have lit 
manufactured goods 
About half 
the imports of flour, soap, shoes, and 
from the U.S 
exports 


3. Because many Indians 


everything 


tle Duying power, 
are not much in demand 


building materials com 
which buys of the 
t. About 2 per cent of th 


spent at the University of 


national 


budget is 


San Carlos in Guatemala City. 
» Lhe early Mayan Indians had 
hieroglyphic writing, a calendar, and 


considerable skill im astronomy and 
architecture 

( \ traditional dance La Conquts- 
The ¢ mmemorates In 
deteat by \ly 


Dancers wear red wigs and 


mquest ‘ 


dian rado, a redhead 


wooden 
masks 
Important Cities 

i. Guatemala City 254,922 peo- 
capi il and largest city, dates 


ple), the 


from the early 00's Located on a 


9,000-ft. plateau, 75 miles from the 
Pacific, its colorfully painted homes 
line paved streets Earthquakes have 


destroyed the oldest buildings 

i 6,209 peopl 
vuila River, is named for the 
bird The city 


a trading center 


Quetzalter u 
on the S 
quetzal he national 
bove the clouds) is 
for Indian crafts and other products 

§. Puerto 
the Gulf of 
LI, people 

} Ant ua 


ple), 25 miles from Guatemala City, 


Barrios is a port city on 
Honduras, and home to 


(;uatemala 744 peo 


was the capital until leveled by an 
( irthquake n } The yON nment 
moved to Guatemala City in 1776 
when Americans were winning ind 
pe denee 

». Chichicastenango 1,/00 
looking for 
jue narrow Streets, 1 large 
plaza, and colorful 


in front of the 


people 
i must for tourists 
pictures ‘ 
Indians shopping 


church on market day 


HONDURAS 


Historical Facts 
1. Columbus landed on Cape Hon- 
duras in 
2. Lacking the rich gold and silvet 
resources of Mexico and Peru, the co- 


lonial Honduras was less 


period of 
impressive 

>. The 
retarded by the 
Spanish, Jater domination by Guate 


country s§ progress has been 


early cruelties of the 
mala and El Salvador, and recent in 
ternal political dissension 

+. The first 
824, was patterned on that of the 
United States 

5. Honduras and 
over the 42 million jungle 
called the Mosquito Coast. The boun- 
line was set along the Coco and 


constitution, written in 


Nicaragua argue 


acres of 


dary 
Segovia rivers when the King of Spain 
dispute in 1906. The 
Hondurans accepted, but Nicaraguans 


arbitrated the 


rejected his decision concerning this 
(Continue d on page 77) 














TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Insure for less than a nickel aday! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually /ess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Fourteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.”—Mrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


“Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 
payment. This is the sec- 
ond time I have called on 
you for aid and bothtimes —— 

the help came soon, and ’ 
in full measure.”—WMrs. | Ty 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone 
Pine, Calif. 
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10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
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Central America I 
Continued fron page 76) 


The argu- 
ment was renewed in 1957 when Hon- 


potentially fertile farmland. 


| duras made a portion of it into a new 
Dios. 
Hungarian retugees 


province, Gracia as a home 
| for 
Geographic Characteristics 
j l. Honduras 1S 
Central American republics 

2. The Ulta, the chief river, emp- 


ties into the Caribbean Sea. 


one of the largest 








| 3. Mountains are the highest in the 
south, but in the central part of the | 
country 3,000- to 4,500-ft. plateaus 
are surrounded by 10,000-ft. moun THE AMERICAN 
tains. 
t. The 75-mile widk coastal plain | Fanner WAY TO =a 8) ie) 2 
includes the southern portion known | 
as the Mosquito Coast. 
5. Climate 


is similar to neighboring | 

republics 

The People 
1. The 


90 per cent Indian and Spanish; 6 per | 


NEW S/S ATLANTIC 


million is COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


population of | 


ce e Indian (main! he high- | 
sash gan a e a mer; a on 2 wf Europe bound? Enjoy all the freedom and comforts of a 
ieee Tuilaieniiie Coos - es eal PREDOMINANTLY TOURIST CLASS liner. First U.S. ship of 


her kind, the modern S/S ATLANTIC provides glamorous 
appointments and facilities at low tourist class fares. Travel 


oo THE 


4 per cent whit Spanish and others 

2. The Mosquito Indians moved in 
to their coastal area ; Oth 
er Indians live near the ancient Mayan | 


city of Copan, and in the mountains 


tH) 


in casual elegance . . . the budget-wise way . 
AMERICAN Banner WAY. 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS INCLUDE PRIVATE SHOWER AND TOILET 


bout | 


AB 


ronment efforts to 
Hondurans 


In spite of gove 
%& Superb American-Continental cuisine 








reduce illiteracy, many | 
eem to lack ambition and an interest | 1 See our % Glass enclosed promenade deck, exquisite lounges 
P ! . | oO cs $ 
~ re llect ee d cultural topics. ) pas pon % Sports deck, theatre, bar, children’s playroom 
r ct anc $0 ce 
1 "Nat ve h ad ” fes include straw \ or write: % Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 
rugs, baskets, and hats, and pottery \ DIRECT SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT 
Z Mahog iny trom the torests of the Zeebrugge, Belgium ¢ 
northe ast, “ es age mak from the | ' and Amsterdam, Holland ‘ 
interior, fine 1 ready market . 
rh tad a read ats, (AMERICAN BANNER LINES 2Y-hour best tein 
El Mochito; gold 1S mined or washed ' from Zeebrugge to Paris 
i . 
from the rivers The largest gold, sil ‘ 
ver, and lead mines are U.S.-owned DEPT. C-2 * 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
and operated. Zinc, lead, copper, iron 
and antimony are mined for local use 







| 4. 


factured product 


Cigars are the principal manu 





DO YOU 


SS we 


‘\ 









Export crops are bananas (Hon this f, ane G 
duras sed ICES i most), coffee, coco older contains \ s 
nuts (from the mainland and Bay Is NEED MORE \ be | 
lands off north coast abaca, and 2 Ss 
henequen (for bags and rope). a’ 
6 Hogs are an important livestock VS 
tem on every farm (small or large). 






Items of Interest 
l. The nar Honduras, meaning 
lepths, has two interpretations; it may 





Stik-tack 


Miracle dises 





refer to the deep valleys among the 
mountains, or to the offshore waters 
which Columbus named the Gulf of 4 
Ilonduras 
One kind of money is named 
mpira for the Indian chief whose | 


Keep a supply of these 
little dises 


forces opposed Spanish invasion in the 


1530's. amazing on ° 
A national literacy campaign was hand. They're adhesive on 
started in 1945 The Office of Inte both sides - stick without 
\merican Affairs, Washington, D.( damage to any surface in- 
ive special aid in training teachers cluding blackboard, glass, 







of Engh. ; , wood and tile - and they in lwo convenient 
t. The United Fruit Company | are neat, completely out of all 
opened the Pan American Agriculture ° h ne ap Ws Purpose sizes 
school at Zamorano in 1943 for Latin sight when applied. 
\mericans interested in tropical farm Use them for mounting pa- 
ng \ s-ye if course Is off red on the 


pers, wall charts, pictures, 
displays, window decora- 
tions, albums and in hun- 


},500-acre campus near Deguc igalpa 


5. Hondurans can buy or rent land 


- 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
! 
l 
! 
| 
i 
! 
| 
! 
! 
! 
1 
i 
' 
| 
J 





from the government, or get it free by 
eh dreds of other helpful I ! 
omesteading ee | pful, | THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO., INC... 
6. Mayan culture in Honduras P -_ | 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass I 
reached its peak about a.p. 500. Ruins | ; Z | 
of . , 1] , 
f pyramids emples, altars, ball . Please send packs of Stik-tacks, 328 
courts, and building al Copan have Still only $1.00 for . 
been partially restore d | e l discs per pack, $1.00 each. ! 
There's about 1,400 miles of high- 328 discs ‘four folders) | 
way (much of it unpaved), including | PUNTA, ncancsedinianesgiitaanensinbiniihidiaiidiabiinduasdiieaiideata ! 
Honduras’ share of the Pan American 
ae te : ! 
Highway; 1,000 miles of railroad aii ye om © | SECO nn a 
none reaching the capital); and air | City Zone State i 
service. Much hauling is still done by * distributed in Conado by | , , 1 
mule, oxcart, native carrier, or canoes, REEVES & Sons (Canada) itd. Toronto 10 | School aceseagansenuabonssuncquecescocesaccs ° 1 
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ne State 
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A well-illustrated reference book 


‘ _ - 4 


EVERYDAY 
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Central America I 


(Continued from page 77) 


8. Many homes of the interior are 
of mud and sticks (wattle), or adobe. 
Through an educational 
children and adults, the 
is trying to improve living conditions. 

9. A school for public health nurses 


program for 
government 


is providing graduates to help combat 


diseases Malaria is the chief cause 
of death 
Important Cities 
leguc igalpa 
capital, was called Silver Hill by early 
Indians. - Standing on a fertile plain 
3,200 ft. high) beside the Choluteca 
River, it is about miles from the 
Gulf of Fonseca 
2. San Pedro Sula 
the second largest city, is on the Cha- 


River It’s a 


for bananas and 


) 


IB5 people . the 


21,139 people 
melecon trading center 
Sugar cane, ind a 


manufacturing place for sugar, can- 
dles. soap, shoe s, and cigarettes 


3. La Ceiba 
point for 


16.645 people is the 


tons of bananas 


export and 


collecting 
and other products for 
home use 

+. Puerto Cortés 
port 


12.228 people iS 


another banana Its industries 
include: flour, coconut oil, and soap. 

5. Tela (12,614 people) is 30 miles 
east of Puerto Cortés Propical fruits 


are shipped from here 


EL SALVADOR 


Historical Facts 
1. El Salvador was the first Central 

American country to declare its inde- 

pendence from Spain 

’ Since 1898, 


when Salvador tried 


unsuccessfully to join Nicaragua and 
Honduras, it has prospered under sev- 


From 1913-27, the 
power, and 


eral dictators 
Meléndez family was in 
from 1931 to 1944 
Martinez was president 

3. Salvador Castro became president 
in 1945, and the government joined 
with Guatemala in agreeing to similar 


Maximiliano 


customs and migration laws 

+. Voting is compulsory for men, 
and optional for women, who gained 
the right in 1950 
Geographic Characteristics 

About as large as Maryland, El 

Salvador, facing the Pacific Ocean, is 
with a 
Its high- 


Ana 


170 miles long and 60 wide, 
coastal plain 15 miles across 
est elevation is 625-It. Santa 
volcano. 

’ ‘Two volcanic ranges running east 
have provided the fertile 
lava and ash soil Although in the 


tropics, there is little lowland for trop- 


and west 


terracing mountains 


of the country’s land 


ical plants By 
and volcanoes, 
is cultivated 

}. Lake Hopango, the largest, is a 
popular resort 12 miles east of San 
Salvador. 


t. Lhe 


and small ships can use part of it 


largest, 


Lempa River is the 
5. During the rainy season (winter 
from May to November, rainfall vat 
ies from 40 to 100 inches 
The People 
| With 
tripl that of 60 years ago), El Sal- 
vador is the most thickly settled Cen- 
tral American republic 
2. Most of the white peopl 
of the population) live 


a population of 2.193.000 


8 per 
cent around 
the capital; Indians and mestizos com 


There are few Ne 


the population Is 


prise the balance 
More than 
rural and the majority live in the 
Lempa River Valley 

}. Labor is protected by an 8-hour 


groes 


men, and a hour day for 
minors \ 
requires that 80 per cent of the labor 
hired shall be 

+t. Amoderate prosperity is enjoyed 
Perhaps El Salvador’s work 
more and quarrel less with themselves 


day for 
women and national law 


native 


people 


and their neighbors. Indians in re- 
mote mountain villages are as primi- 
tive as when the Spaniards first came 
Products and Resources 
|. Coffee, which 
economy and provides 80 per cent of 


dominates the 


the exports, is grown on thousands of 
highiand plantations. Soil is suitable, 
labor is inexpensive, and good ocean 
ports are near at Acajutla, La Liber 
tad, and La Union. 

2. In 
quen_ lost 


1929 when growers of hene- 
markets, they 
using 


their world 


began a successful business of 
the fiber to make coffee 
chief 


3. Balsam of Peru, 


bags for the 
industry 

an ingredient of 
medicines and cosmetics, is an El Sal- 
Its name. may have 
misun 


country § 


vador exe lusive 
originated in one of two ways: 
derstanding of the Indian word piru 
lor pottery, or because the first balsam 
sent to Spain was froni 
( allao, Peru. 

t+. Only gold and 


have been developed, but mining will 


shipped 


silver resources 
get more attention as roads increase 
Highway construction has progressed 
steadily since 1933 


5. The chief 


ucts are: flour, 


manufactured  prod- 


starch, rope, cigars 
cigarettes, and cleaned coffee beans. 
fabrics, small 


6. Besides cotton 


amounts of beautiful silks are woven. 
The Izaleo Indians retain their artistic 
skill of making colorful textiles on 
crude looms. Other native crafts are 
ceramics and hand-made shoes 

Items of Interest 


|. Cities are paved and sanitary. 


2. The government has encouraged 
manufacturing since completion of the 
hydroelectric project on the Lempa 
River in 1954. New vocational schools 
help provide trained employees. 

3. Volcanoes of El Salvador hav 
known to make lakes rise and 
fall. Sailors on ships in the Pacific 
look for the glow from self-made Izalco 
“the light- 
eruptions about 

It began on a 
plain 100 years ago, and has risen to a 


been 


volcano which they call 


house, because of 


every 6 to 15 minutes, 


mile in height 


t. Crops from small farms are 


sometimes processed on large estates 
9. To decrease dependence on cof 
fee as a source of income, the govern- 
ment has farmers 
growing cotton and other crops 

6. The school system, remodeled to 
educate more people, has night schools 
But some rural 


paid a bonus to 


for adults in the cities 
schools have classes only through third 
grade 

Salvador asked to 
States as a free and 
[The appeal was re- 


In 1822, El 
join the United 
State 
jected by our Congress, and opposed 
Iturbide. 


sovereign 
by the Mexican emperor, 
Important Cities 
San Salvador, the capital (124,- 
O00 people), in the fertile Asalguate 
River Valley is surrounded by hills and 
including the famous 
Founded in 1528, the 
city of San Salvador was destroved 
earthquakes in the 1800's 
Rebuilt after each disaster, the city is 
form of a cross with the 


volcan 
San Salvador 


cones, 


twice by 


now in the 
broad avenues meeting in the center 
2. Santa Ana (51,000 people), the 
second largest handles a large 
part of the coffee business, and is at 
one end of the Salvador Railway. 

s. San Miguel 19,000 people owes 
its size to trade and manufacturing in 
with coffee, 
nearby 


city, 


henequen, 
gold and 


connection 
cotton, indigo, and 
silver mines 

t. La | nion a a port 
city on the Gulf of Fonseca. special- 


7.000 people 


izes in import trade. 
Continued on page 101 
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Childcraft 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





FREE! 

Send for your copy 
of “Childcraft is 
Basic to the 
School Program.” 





Childcraft 
Helps Fill 


Cappy 
Hours 








for eager 
young minds 
and busy hands 


Childcraft has many classroom uses. You can 
read from its treasury of poems and stories 

or lead songs from its music section. If 

you choose to let your students browse through 
its volumes, they'll be enchanted with 
fascinating artwork, things to make and do, 
simple science,and a wealth of child-planned 
material. Indeed, no other single source 
offers such active, valuable teacher 


assistance in the primary grades, 


Childcraft, Box 3565, 3113 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


I would like to know more about how Childcraft can be 
useful in my everyday classroom work. Please send me 
the informative pamphlet which reveals actual experi- 
ences other teachers have enjoyed with Childcraft, 


SERN cceceene seg cngeesiasienategeantisieneenesmneessananiseananins — 
Address_ ee — 

City State — 
School a Grade Taught = 
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Creative Flays| 


t ft 
ae Fuerty 


avi mie J 
’ 
School Month | 
Cue pei eas Brand-new, this |12-page book gives you a selection of 89 
plays for every grade level. In addition to a section 


| 
| for each month, there are plays for many special occasions, 
| programs for several grades, and a section of plays 





Creative Plays for Every School Month 


on famous men. Excellent pointers are offered on play 
production, costuming, and integration with other 
subjects. Specific reference, and sources are given 
where necessary. All material is ready for immediate use. 


Golden Book of Programs 


A constant supply of elementary program material—carefully 
planned to meet your requirements. Just revised and 
restyled, this book contains 128 pages of plays, read- 

alouds, choral readings, rhythms, and songs for every 

occasion throughout the school year. Entire contents indexed 

by holidays and by grade groupings harmonized with teaching 
objectives. Suggestions for using the materials included. 


hook of 
programs 





Stories Around the Calendar 


In this brand-new storybook are 106 stories of every type 

that will appeal to all grade levels. Stories for every 
a — | event and special day, informative stories, biographical 
i ¢ " stories, and seasonal stories. Others promote understanding 
Ne ril ph OOK | of other races and nations and tie in with social studies. 
er | Contents are chronologically arranged for the school 
ot Vongs year. Illustrated. Ready Reference Index. 112 pages. 
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Poems Children Enjoy 


Here is a collection of more than 700 poems that will meet 
every classroom need. This illustrated 2 combines verse 
from The INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems by many noted 

authors. Among them are Rachel Field, Monica Shannon, 

Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyleman. Fourteen sections pro- 


bound in hard cover 
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BAND Book 





vide a complete selection of verse for the school year. 
Ready Reference Index. 112 pages. 
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Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 


This brand-new Art Activity book contains a wide variety of 
practical ideas. It combines creativity with the 

exercise of originality, uses materials normally available, 
and integrates art with other fields. Included in the 

150 art activities are Art Skills, Health and Safety, 

Holidays and Social Weeks, Music, Language Arts, Parties, 
Seasons, and Social Studies. Complete directions. 

Clear illustrations. 96 pages. 


The New Handcraft Book 


This popular book, just revised, offers complete directions 
for a successful md program. The program provides 

145 individual projects in detail. Materials used are 

readily available and inexpensive; others are discarded as 
scrap. Included are projects for holidays and special 
occasions, gifts, bazaar and penny-sale items, room 
decorations, and things to take home. Illustrated. 80 pages. 


Scrapbook of Songs 


Animal songs, spirituals, folk tunes, songs from the 

masters, Christmas songs—songs of every type for all 

grade levels. Edited by Elva S. Daniels, this brand-new 
songbook presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR, each 
with full piano accompaniment. The contents are chrono- 
logically arranged for the school year. Each page is 

illustrated with eye-catching drawings. 96 pages. 


The New Rhythm Band Book 


Just revised and enlarged, this new edition has everything 
needed for organizing and conducting a rhythm band. It 
provides a description of each instrument and how it 

should be played, suggestions for making the instruments, 
and instructions for directing the band. The 55 large-page 
scores include marches, waltzes, and a group of instrumental 
classics. Each score has piano accompaniment. 64 pages. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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1 Please send me the Activity Guide Books selected below: ! 

each book, $3.00 Hard Paper 

\ Cover Cover Total | 

| C) Creative Plays for Every School Month @ [] $3.00 [J $2.25 | 

| [} Golden Book of Programs ..--- @ 1 $3.00 [ $2.25 | 

. | © Stories Around the Calendar ..--. @ 1 $3.00 [ $2.25 | 

bound mn paper cover ") Poems Children Enjoy prmamenasiee @ — $3.00 [ $2.25 ; 
] Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities ...... @ [) $3.00 [J $2.25 

each book, $2.25 1 (€ The New Handcraft Book .................... @ 0 $3.00 [J $2.25 ............ ! 

Scrapbook of Songs ‘i @ — $3.00 [J $2.25 
: [) The New Rhythm Band Book , @ $3.00 [ $2.25 

Children [) Complete Series of 8 Hard Cover Books in Library Box @ $22.95 

njoy i ivi ; ' 

e the complete series of Activity Enclosed is $ , payment in full [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Guide Books a: 8 ha rd cover Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
books in handy library box, ! Name ee ole 

anun ot a only $22.95. Street or R.D. oa ree : 
§ City & Zone 1s State cates } 
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Suggestion Box 


Continued from page 48 


closet. Just before Mr. Matthews 
passed the suggestion box, one of th 
suggestions fluttered to the floor 

Surprised, Mr. Matthews bent and 
picked it up. Puzzled, he stared at 
he suggestion box. 

“What's this?” he wondered aloud. 
No suggestions for weeks and weeks, 
and now the box is overflowing with 
them!” 

Susie punched Pat. “It was yout 
idea!” she whispered. 

“Be quiet!” Pat snapped. “Watch 
his face while he reads them!” 

Mr. Matthews read the one he'd 
picked up trom the floor. A smile 
“Well, 


spread slowly over his face. 
“somebody likes 


well,” he chuckled, 


red!” 
Pat nudged Susie. “You see! He 
likes it!” 


They watched breathlessly whil 
Mr. Matthews pulled out their other 
suggesuons and began to read them 
Suudenly a lightning change trans 
formed his face. First, he stared, un 
believing, at the slip of paper he held; 
hen his face became angry He crum 
pled the paper, threw down the sug 
gestions, and hurried away 

Susie stared at Pat. “Ive never seen 


anybody so mad, she said shakily 


‘He was upset,” Pat agreed. “Let's 
see which suggestion made him 
mad,” 

They hurried to the desk. Pat 
smoothed out the crumpled paper and 
Susie read, “I suggest that George 


Barnes not have to work on Saturday 
unless he wants to. 

Bafled, they looked at each other 
What was wrong with that? 

Suddenly they heard footst« ps again 
This time there were more of them 
Back they dashed to the closet, Pat 
clutching her crumpled suggestion 

It was the shop foreman again. And 
with him was the personnel manager, 
Jim Rogers. 
pleasant, 

“Just listen to this!” Mr. Matthews 
was saying as he hurried across the 
room to the desk “Why, it’s—it’s 
vone!” he sputtered. “I left it right 
here, and its gone!” 

Frantically he shuffled through 
the suggestions. “I can’t understand 
it,’ he appealed to Mr. Rogers | 
know I left it here on this desk \l 
crumpled up But I left it Right 
here!’ He banged the desk. * It pi un 
ly said, ‘I suggest that George Barnes 
not have to work on Saturday unless 


Neither one looked too 


1 


he wants to!” 

The personnel manager shook his 
head. “I can’t understand it,” he de- 
clared. “Who would write such a 
thing?” 

In the closet, Pat and Susie hardly 
dared breathe. 

“Suppose we look at the other sug- 
vestions. 

“Are you thinking what I’m think- 
ing?” Mr. Matthews asked finally 

Mr. Rogers sighed and nodded 
I'm afraid so,” he admitted. “The 
handwriting is the same on most of 
them. If this is George’s idea of a 
joke, I don’t think it’s funny one bit!” 

“IT just don’t understand why he 
would do it!” Mr. Matthews declared 
‘George Barnes is one of the best 
workers we have. You can depend 
upon him in any kind of emergency 

“Yes, I thought so, too, but I don't 
like the looks of this. Not one bit! 
muttered Mr. Rogers. “Get him, and 
let’s see what he has to say.” 

Mr. Matthews hurried away. Mr 
Rogers sat down at the desk, a frown 
on his forehead. He had never had 
any trouble like this before. The men 
were usually pleased to work on Sat- 


urday. Saturday work meant overtime 
and more money. Mr. Rogers was 
baflled. What should he do? 

Inside the closet, Pat and Susie 
didn't know what to do either. Their 
father was about to get into senous 
trouble, and it was all their fault. 

“Maybe we could slip out and get 
away from here while he’s looking the 
other way!” Susie whispered. 

“And leave Daddy to take the blame 
for something we did?” Pat hissed. 
“No! Ill tell him. Right now!” But 
her voice trembled. 

The personne! 
faintly at them as they came forward. 

“Well, well,” he greeted them ab- 
sentmindedly, “haven't I seen you 
girls somewhere before? 

Susie gulped and looked at Pat. 

Pat swallowed hard, squared her 
shoulders, and lifted her chin. “Yes, 
sir,” she said, speaking hesitantly at 


manager smiled 


first; then the words tumbled out. 

“Youve seen us before. George 
Barnes is our father, and he didn't 
write those Sugvestions Not a one ot 
them! We did. That is, I did mostly 
Susie just wrote one, 

‘And,” she rushed on, her freckled 
face gleaming with earnestness, “I do 
think the shop would be prettier 
painted red. It would be gay and 
All shops don’t have to be 


cheertul. 
gray, do they 

“And the suggestion box is too lit- 
tle. 1 almost didn’t see it, and I had 
an awful Ume trying to push our sug- 
gestions through that tiny slot!” 

The personnel manager stared. His 
mouth dropped open 

Pat handed him the crumpled sug- 
gestion. “We took it off the desk,” she 
explained. “It's one of mine. Ordi- 
narily, it would be fine for Daddy to 
work on Saturday, but not this Satur- 
day Its Mother’s birthday, and we 
did so want to take her on a picnic - 
She stopped abruptly, her throat feel- 
ing so dry and strange. 

George and Mr. Matthews arrived. 
ge noted the troubled expressions 
on Pat and Susie’s faces. Alarmed, he 
asked, “You girls haven't been causing 
Mr. Rogers any trouble, have you?” 

Mr. Rogers smiled, then chuckled. 
“No!” he declared heartily and winked 
at Mr. Matthews. “They've just been 


doing some writing. Some pretty good 


Geor 


writing, in fact! 

“The il mother should be here soon 
to pick them up,” explained George, 
glancing at his watch. “You wanted to 
see me 

Mr Rog rs cleared his throat. “Ves, 
I wanted to ask you something.” He 
looked at Pat Pat looked at Susie, 
and Susie looked at her feet. “I want- 
ed to ask you if you have the repair 


job all lined up for the men.” 


“Yes, sir,” George replied wonder- 
ingly. “They're already working on 
it Ihe machines should be ready to 
operate again in about three hours.” 

Good! Suppose you run along 
home then. If they run into any trou- 
ble, well call somebody else.” He 


smiled broadly. 
Day at your house, you know. You 
still have time to take that picnic!” 
Pat and Susie beamed. George and 
Mr. Matthews looked as if they didn’t 
quite understand all that was happen- 
ing. Mr. Rogers picked up one of the 
suggestions and smiled. “We're going 
to redo the shop,” he said. “I must 
put in an order right away for some 


“Today is a Spec ial 


red paint.” 
“Red paint!” 
Matthews sputtere d. 
“Red paint!” Mr. Rogers repeated 
firmly, winking at Pat. “All shops 
don’t have to be gray, do they?” 


and Mr. 


Cx org? 
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Quiet fun with paper bags and crayons 


PAPER BAG PUPPETS. Start with small 
paper bags folded flat so that the 
squared bottom of the bag overlaps 
side. Color puppet face and figure on 
bottom and side of bag, using the over- 


lap as the puppet’s mouth. To make 
puppets speak, children put fingers into 
bottom fold and open and close hand 
Arms, ears, other features can be added 
to make puppets more interesting. 





our fae, en | 





oun, 





INDIAN HEADDRESS. Cut off bottom end 
of a paper bag. Flatten and fold bag 
into pleats about two inches wide 
While still folded, cut pleats to resemble 
feathers, leaving about two inches at 
end of bag for head band. Unfold and 
let children decorate with crayons, 





COLORFUL COSTUMES. Large paper 
bags from cleaners or grocery stores 
make beautiful costumes. Cut holes for 
arms and head. Children will enjoy 
coloring costumes of foreign lands, 
space men, animals and others. Binney 
& Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, New York. ei 
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Lhe Bill off Rights 
The Constitution 
Ghe Op cluvaton of . I iifente ce 


As a teacher who enjoys being able to give your class 
that ‘something extra’ that makes learning fun, you'll want 
to have these three authentic-looking, classroom-size, parch- 
ment replicas of our Nation’s most famous documents. Not 
only are they ideal for instructional purposes, but they make 
attractive wall pieces for your homeroom. 

To obtain all three, just ask your students to collect 
150 outer wrappers from Fleer pUBBLE BUBBLE Gum and 


send the wrappers to us. That’s all there is to it! 








‘ SEND THIS COUPON ---- | 
€. Frank H. Fleer, Corp., Dept. A-36, Philadelphia 41, Pa. | 
é Check one 
; | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Please send more 
Fleer puUnaLe sUBBLE Gum for information, ' 
§ all three historical documents. 

Name__ — 
School Gr ide____ . . ' 
Address 

Caty State 








FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM—Full-color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A-36. 
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The New Indian 
(Continued from page 50) 


homesteaders along this Niagara fron- 
tier.” 

Asa rose quickly to his feet. “I don’t 
like him! I'm not his friend!” and he 
left the room angrily. 

Asa lay on his bed with his hands 
under his head, staring at the ceiling. 
He remembered, with a twinge, the 
look of dismay on his father’s face as 
he rushed out of the library. Mr. 
Granger wanted his children to be 
friends with the Indian children. It 
was vital to the little country that the 
Indians did not stop the whites 


“You were rude to Fleet Wind,” 
Asa told himself. But Fleet Wind had 
laughed and made him feel like a 
fool. He didn’t care if he never saw 


Fleet Wind told 
He'd heard 
they 


him again. What if 
Red Jacket about him? 
Indians were easily aroused if 
thought they'd been insulted. 

Asa trembled. Why had he foolish- 
ly lost his temper? He hated to ad- 
mit it; he was clumsy in the shoes. 
He would much rather Fleet 
Wind’s moccasins. Now it was his job 
to win Fleet Wind's friendship as 
quickly as possible. He could give 
Fleet Wind a ‘present to show good 
will, 

After an uneasy night, Asa woke 
early. When he went downstairs for 
breakfast, he found his father seated 
at the breakfast table 

“Good morning, Father,” he 
looking down at his plate. “I'm sorry 
about last night. I will try to be 
friends with Fleet Wind.” 

His father nodded his head. 
Wind is here.” 

“Here?” Asa echoed. 

“Yes, but not to see you. 
for flint.” 

Asa’s heart stopped a moment. Flint 
was used for arrowheads! 

The Granger property held the only 
flint bed for miles. Mr. Granger had 
told the Indians when he 1 on 
the land, that they were welcome to 
take the flint as they had always done 

To come for flint after yesterday! 
Did that mean they were making ar- 
rows for an attack? The cornmeal 
mush, flavored with maple syrup, be- 
came tasteless 


“Tll have a 


weal 


said, 


“Fleet 


He came 


mover 


talk with him,” Asa 
whispered to himself as he gulped 
some milk, excused himself, and left 
the room. He slipped out of the 
house and soon on the wooded 
trail leading to the Indian village. 

Through the trees, he thought he 
glimpsed Fleet Wind. “Fleet Wind! 
Fleet Wind!” he called. There was no 
answer. He hurried along the trail 
and was soon among the wigwams. 

“Fleet Wind?” he asked a squaw 
who was scaling fish with a piece of 
shale. 

“Not here,” she answered indiffer- 
ently, not looking up from her work. 

Asa thanked her and turned away. 
But he was certain he saw Fleet Wind 
slip behind a wigwam. He had a feel- 
ing Fleet Wind watched him speak to 
the woman. “Is it because we are 
enemies he doesn’t want to see me?” 
thought Asa. 

As he started home, the forest 
seemed dark and unfriendly. A squir- 
rel chattered, then an arrow whizzed 
overhead, and the shaft quivered in a 
tree. Was it meant for the squirrel or 
him? Asa broke into a jog and 
breathed a sigh of relief when he 
sighted the Granger property. 

He decided to find his father and 
tell of his quarrel with Fleet Wind. 

“Father isn’t here,’ Charity said 
from the back porch where she was 
churning. “What did you want him 
for?” 


was 


“It’s men’s business.” He went into 
the house and looked for his mother. 
She was checking the candle molds. 

“Where did Father go?” 

“I’m not sure but | think to meet 
Red Jacket.” 

Red Jacket! Had the Indians called 
Father for a council? Asa shivered. 

“You look pale, my son. Why don’t 
you stay around the house today and 
study your books? Since we moved, 
there has been no time for regular les- 
If you study today, I will come 
later and ask you questions.” 

Ihe hours moved by slowly. Asa 
tned studying in his room, then in the 
library. Finally, late in the afternoon, 
he took his books to the porch and sat 
down on a hard bench. 

A few minutes passed. Then Charity 
called from the barnyard, “Asa, Asa! 
Queen’s had puppies!” 

He raced to find Queen lying on an 
old horse blanket with three wriggling 
puppies nuzzling her. 

“Aren't they beauties?” he whis- 
pered, patting Queen's brown head. 

Later, he walked slowly back to the 
porch. Before he reached it, horse's 
hooves sounded clearly and his father 


sons, 


rode into view. 

“Asa!” From his voice, Asa could 
tell he was not angry. A sigh of re- 
hef escaped from his lips. 

“Queen's had puppies,” he called 
as his father rode to the barn and dis 
mounted. Then, out of the corner of 
his eye, Asa saw a movement in the 
trees that edged the cleared land. As 
he watched, Fleet Wind stepped out 
He carried a bow. A quiver of arrows 
was slung over his brown shoulder. 

Mr. Granger walked toward Asa 
Fleet Wind came closer. Asa gave a 
forced smile when he saw Fleet Wind 
was smiling. Fleet Wind walked up 
to him, held out the bow, and took th: 
quiver of arrows from his shoulder 

“It is time you learned to shoot lik« 
Indian boy.” He thrust his 
presents into Asas arms 

Mr. Granger laughed as Asa stood 
speechless, staring at the gift. 

“Who is with you?” Mr 
spied a figure in the shadow of a tre¢ 

“My sister, Morning Star. She mad: 
a pair of moccasins so his feet will 
walk smoothly. We follow him this 
morning. He almost see us. Ears sharp 
Will make good Indian.” 

“Tell her to come here. Charity 
will be glad to have a playmate. You 
children must have supper with us and 
get acquainted.” 

“Father, may I give one of Queen’s 
puppies to Fleet Wind?” Asa asked 
while Fleet Wind went to get his sis- 
ter. 

“Yes, that is a fine idea. We will 
let Fleet Wind choose one when they 
are old enough.” 

While Mr. Granger said grace, the 
Indian children looked around at the 
pictures on the walls, and the unfamil- 
iar candles, and touched the smooth 
wood of the chairs. 

“I saw Red Jacket today.” Mr 
Granger put another slice of meat on 
Fleet Wind's plate. 

The Indian children looked at him 
with pleased, proud smiles. 

“I talked to him about letting you 
learn to read from the white men’s 
books.” 

They frowned. They were not sure 
they liked the idea of studying. 

“You can learn to read while Asa 
rests from learning to be an Indian. 
I think it is going to take a long 
while.” 

He laughed and the children joined 
in, feeling warm, close, and happy to 


gether, 


a gor rd 


Granger 
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Textbook Review 


As I go into classrooms I find that the one indispensable 
teaching aid is the textbook. True, texts are used in different 
ways in different schools. I can recall one room where each 
child was looking up a question in a different text; another 
where each reading group used a text adapted to its reading 
level; and still another where recent science texts were with- 
in reach of the pupils for reference on topics mentioned in 
their regular texts. Regardless of how we use these teaching 
aids, they serve to stimulate thinking, guide discussion, and 
help the subject to “come alive” through the colorful illus- 
trations. 

Publishers want teachers to have the best books they can 
produce. For that reason, they employ the best-trained au- 
thors, simplify concepts, control the vocabularies, select the 
most exciting illustrations, and, above all, check very care- 
fully for accuracy. This should give schools a feeling of se- 
curity, for these texts have been tried out in pilot schools, 
had ideas added and rejected, and procedures carefully chos- 
en until only the best remain. 

With such an abundance of texts on the market, do we not 
have a responsibility to become acquainted with the best in 
our field? Linger a while at the book exhibits, ask for exam- 
ination copies, present a forceful recommendation to your 
administrator; see to it that you have the best texts written 
for the children in your classroom. 


Meade Dn oe 
Reviewer of Textbooks and 


Guest Editor of The Instructor 
Spring Textbook Review 
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readable 
teachable 
Lexts 


1958 EDITIONS 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 grad 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 grade 


These third editions from the well-known ENJOYING ENGLISH 
SERLES are now available. Flexible four-part organization per- 
mits the teacher to use his own most effective teaching methods 
and to adapt instruction to the needs of class and curriculum 


require nts 


1957 EDITIONS 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS 
PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES grade 5 


This is a captivating variety of modern and traditional literature 
with proven appeal to boys and girls. Write for descriptive folder 
72-11 containing tables of contents, and pamphlet 77-1 which 
explains the strong developmental reading program, a unique 
feature of these books. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
19-259 W. Erie Boulevard Dept. 14 


Syracuse 2, New York 











The sure way to reading success 





Betts Basic Readers 








The Language Art Series 


Grades 1-6 


SECOND EDITION 


Betts and Welch 


Story Books—contain stories that are fun to 
read, include phonics activities for each story, 
and emphasize thinking through attention to 
ideas rather than words. 


Study Books—ofter new stories and varied 
word-learning activities and provide a built- 
in testing program at the end of each unit. 


Teacher’s Guides—establish purposes for 
reading, include specific directions for help- 
ing children with new words and skills, and 
present numerous practical suggestions for 
the teacher. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


351 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


300 Pike Street 


55 Fifth Avenue 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


New York 3, New York 
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The 


TEACHER - PUBLISHER } 


TEAM 
in Textbook Selection 


T 1s the teacher who most 

directly uses the textbook, 
integrating it into the classwork 
as an expression of her own 
teaching aims. It follows, then, 
that it should be the teacher who 
has the responsibility for select- 
ing textbooks. 

Fortunately, the teacher's role 
in the selection of proper text- 
books is being recognized today, 
along with the growing recogni- 
tion of the teacher's professional 
status. Textbook publishers wel- 
come this recognition. For many 
years, publishers have sought 
teachers as textbook authors, as 
editors, as company representa- 
tives. They have learned to re- 
spect teachers’ unique contribu- 
tions to American education and 
to be especially sensitive to the 
vital role teachers play with re- 
gard to printed materials of in- 
struction. 

School authorities are learning 
that when teachers select text- 
books, thinking in terms of the 
day-to-day problems which they 
encounter and must solve in their 
classrooms, the boys and girls 
reap the benefits. Hence the trend 
to textbook selection by teacher 
committees. 

Actually, methods of purchas- 
ing textbooks are as varied as the 
forty-eight states in which they 
are used. In one state, uniform 
adoption places the same geogra- 
phy or arithmetic text in the 
hands of every fifth-grader; in 
another, extreme local autonomy 
supplies wholly different sets of 
books to two elementary schools 
in the same town. There is a 
growing tendency among those 
states where the uniform adop- 
tion system prevails, however, to 
allow for the varying needs of the 
local communities. Multiple text- 
book lists have been substituted 
for the old system of one state- 
wide adoption. 


Naturally, the details of text- 
book adoption vary with the sub- 
ject, the grade level, and the pe- 
culiarities of the school system. 
Large cities will follow different 
procedures from towns and _ vil- 
lages. Elementary arithmetic pos- 
es problems quite different from 
high-school science. Yet, underly- 
ing these variations are several 
basic principles for the sound and 
successful selection of textbooks. 

From the individual teacher’s 
standpoint, textbook selection is a 
matter of finding the book or 
books in harmony with her own 
teaching aims. She may spend a 
good deal of time in discovering 
which books aim to get the edu- 
cational results, to develop the 
skills, the understandings, and 
the appreciations which she re- 
gards as the proper outcomes of 
her teaching. She understands, of 
course, that American textbooks 
are created by highly competitive 
publishers in a constant race to 
meet the ever changing needs of 
education. She knows that the 
fruits of this competition are a 
wide range of choices in those 
subject areas in which she has an 
interest. A publisher hopes al- 
ways to bring out a book which 
is suited to the current needs of 
the school market. He may. or 
may not, succeed at this. It is up 
to the teacher, however, to select 
the publisher's book that most 
nearly approaches her own edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The teacher will want to know 
how practical the textbook au- 
thor makes her teaching job. Are 
the suggested class activities work- 
able? Is the author’s sense of tim- 
ing realistic? Does each step, 
and each unit of work, move the 
class closer to the desired out- 
comes? 

Other questions will be raised: 
How is the selected textbook go- 
ing to be used? With what other 











materials? In what relation to the 
teacher’s work? How is the pu- 
pil’s background of experience 
taken into account? What does 
he already know? How will he 
react to what the author is trying 
to tell him? Will he be interest- 
ed? Will he learn things that he 
needs to know? 

Unfortunately, copyright dates 
have been more and more empha- 
sized by selecting bodies. On the 
one hand, a new copyright may 
seem an excellent guarantee that 
a book is up to date; on the other 
hand, it may simply represent the 
necessity of meeting the demands 
of textbook committees. Commit- 
tees that bar from consideration 
all books that have not been re- 
vised within the past two or three 
years force publishers to exercise 
a certain amount of “revising in- 
genuity” within the limits of the 
copyright laws. In those areas 
where time-tested methods have 
proved highly successful and sub- 
ject matter changes slowly. the 
publishers may well question an 
undue emphasis on copyright 
recency. 

One of the most challenging 
considerations the teacher faces 
textbook 
from the production of the book 


in selecting a arises 
itself. For many years, textbooks 
have been moving in the diree- 
tion of more and more color, 
more and more pictures, more 
and more illustrations. As both 
educators and editors have gained 
new insights into the complex 
teaching-learning process, it has 
clear that 
the use of visual aids and color in 


hecome increasingly 
printed materials of instruction 
is highly desirable. As a result, 
the modern American textbook 
has become one of the world’s 
most beautifully bound and 
printed books. Such books are, of 
course, a tribute to the schools 
that use them and the publishers 


who provide them. On the other 
hand, insistence upon the use of 
pictures and color plates for their 
own sake violates sound educa- 
tional precepts. The teacher must 
ask: Do these pictures, cartoons, 
diagrams, maps, pictorial graphs 
really teach? Is the use of color 
in this textbook serving educa- 
tional ends, or is it purely deco- 
rative? Simply to count the num- 
ber of illustrations, or to favor a 
book because it has been printed 
in four colors, is to disregard 
sound selection procedures, 

Whether a textbook committee 
is large or small, formal or in- 
formal, for elementary or high 
school, classroom teachers should 
have the primary responsibility 
for making textbook decisions. As 
the publishers see it*, twelve spe- 
cific points constitute a platform 
for effective selection by a text- 
hook committee. 

l. The textbook 
should not be secret. 

2. The committee should be 
small, 

3. The committee’s task should 
be kept within reasonable bounds. 

1. The committee should be 
given adequate free time for a 
careful study of all the books in 
a particular field. 

5. A time schedule should be 


committee 


part of every procedure. 
6. Publishers should be 


fied of pending adoptions, 


noti- 


7. Provision should be made 
for interviews. 

8. Hearings may be desirable. 

9. Outside consultation should 
be sought only after prudent and 
discriminating consideration, 

10. Committees should be en- 
couraged to study all aspects of 
the publisher’s program, 

11. Development of a course of 
study and the selection of text- 


*Desirable Procedures for Selecting 
Textbooks (The American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, 432 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 16, New York). 


LLOYD W. KING 


Executive Secretary, The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute 


books should go hand in hand. 

12. Individual judgment should 
be emphasized. Quantitative cri- 
teria frequently presented for 
evaluation do not always measure 
the teaching effectiveness of a 
book. 

The publishers of educational 
materials take pride in their 
teamwork with teachers. The suc- 
cessful functioning of the teacher- 
publisher team depends in no 
small part on the willingness of 
teachers to share their convic- 
tions with publishers. Sugges- 
tions, constructive criticism, and 
ideas—all find a welcome recep- 
tion among publishers. It is in- 
deed one of the functions of the 
company representative to chan- 
nel from classroom to publishing 
house the comments and sugges- 
tions of the profession, 

Teachers should look to these 
bookmen for more and increas- 
ingly more help with their text- 
book problems. Many bookmen 
have themselves come to publish- 
ing with a background in class- 
room teaching. They are apt to 
know the problems; 
certainly they know much of cur- 
riculum trends, new methodology, 


teacher’s 


and the most effective ways in 
which text materials can be wed 
to teaching requirements. The 
well-informed salesman can make 
a valuable contribution to the de- 
liberations of every committee on 
textbook selection. 

Teachers and publishers must 
continue to work together for the 
common cause of improved edu- 
cation. ‘Today's increased de- 
mands on the schools will surely 
be reflected in increased demands 
from school people on the text- 
book publishers. Only through 
the most dedicated professional 
effort on the part of both groups 
can we achieve our common goal 
of better books for better teach- 


ing. 











/ QUICK...EASY > 
‘BOOK REPAIR 


THAT 
LASTS! 


Any book . .. no matter how tattered 
+.» can be restored to serviceability 
with Bro-Dart's Modern Book Repair 
Materials. Save time . .. labor 

money with low cost — lasting —- book 


Co 


BOOK REPAIR KIT 


only 


$7.75 


(items purchased separately total $8.55) 


BnoDant 
BOOK REPAIR KIT 


BIND-ART® Liquid Plastic Ad- 
hesive. Firmly secures loose 
bindings, signatures, pages, 
Dries flexible and transparent, 


BOOK-AID® Embossed Cloth 
Tape. Provides new spine fin 
ished to simulate book cloth. 
Amazing pressure sensitive ad- 
hesive bonds permanently to 
book. Bright, attractive colors. 


PLASTI-LAC™ Transparent 
Book Spray. Eliminates messy 
brush-lacquering Preserves 
and protects binding and call 
numbers, Never yellows, peels 
or becomes brittle 


MENDING FILM TAPE... Re- 
pairs torn pages almost invis- 
ibly. Non-glare finish. Won't 
dry out, yellow, bleed or 
shrink 


= Also... scissors... waxed 
paper... and How-To” 
Booklet “Modern . . 


Simplified Book Repair’. 


Gro Veit 


INDUSTRIES 


67 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 





1893 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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NEW 
sae =| TEXTBOOKS 


he Children’s Books With 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


| Want To Be AN ANIMAL DOCTOR 
| Want To Be A BAKER Selected and Reviewed by Ruth M. Northway 
| Want To Be A BUS DRIVER 
| Want To Be A COAL MINER 
| Want To Be A DAIRY FARMER 
Fascinating classroom —_| Want To Be A FISHERMAN INDIAN LIFE SERIES 








pong Lace a Lae me | Want To Be A NURSE LITTLE EAGLE 

material enlivens Unit | Want To Be AN ORANGE GROWER INDI ANS IN yoy f. 

Seety. Spaning y ehil. | Want To Be A PILOT ee Weise Meaiaa, ticks y Beet crmggenn! Sees in 

iotn op baad Geaaah. te | Want To Be A POSTMAN (New!) This series, for grades two to five, contains stories of Indian 
“I Want To Be” series | Want To Be A ROAD BUILDER (New!) life told from Mrs. Deming’s notes and illustrated by her hus- 
promotes self-selection | Want To Be A STOREKEEPER (New') band, who was an adopted member of the Blackfoot tribe and 
and helps to ease teachers’ | Want To Be A TEACHER is well known for his paintings of Indian life. The first book is 


work loads. Author: | Want To Be A TELEPHONE OPERATOR (New!) the story of an Indian baby and his early childhood days. The 


Caria Greene. Consul- econd book tells of the change in living when “The Blue Mi 
: - . seco 00 ellis 0 e change in living when te ue Man 
tant: Dr. Paul Witty. | Want To Be A TRAIN ENGINEER of the North” (cold north wind) awakens. The third book tells 


ao te oa bt pega | Want To Be A Z00 KEEPER about spring in the woodlands. Here is authentic material on 


Indian life which should broaden the viewpoint of children 
who think of them only as warriors. Laidlaw Brothers 


PREE! Send for new Spring Catalog and 
the free Correlation Guide, listing the broad 
range of Childrens Press titles (127 now avail- 
able) by Unit Study Groupings and Grade 
Reading Levels. 







WHAT IS IT SERIES 
By Gene Darby 
Fascinating is the word to describe this series, which 





" . 
| hild rents Press gives general factual information at a level easy 


enough for a seven-year-old to understand. Based on 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til. 


the familiar query of the young child, these four 
books, What Is a Chicken’ What Is a Frog? What Is 
a Cow? What Is a Tree? give life cycles of these crea 
tures. Interesting facts about the origin of plants and 
animals are also discussed. The contributions of plants 





and animals to man are emphasized in all of the sto- 
ries. Equally fascinating are the colorful illustrations 
and scientifically accurate drawings. This reviewer 











| intends to make the series a must for the science 


TEACHING IS EASIER WITH | ition a 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS |) noun espera mn 


This book is designed as a third-grade supplementary reader containing 


—— UNDERSTANDING stories, poems, and plays for celebrating all the holidays. The selections 


have been tried out in actual class situations and have been selected, say 


ARITHMETIC the authors, for literary value, patriotic appeal, and usefulness in help- 


ing to develop our American heritage and our American ways of life. As 


Grades |-8 McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE I browse through the book I do not think of an important holiday which 
is net represented, Noble & Noble 


e Step-by-step teaching plan 
Abundant practice and problems 


. 

e Diagnostic reviews and tests 
e— FILLING THE WORLDS COFFEE CUPS —., 

+ 





Facsimile Teachers’ Editions LANDS AND PEOPLE OF THE WORLD 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, Gr. 5 
LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, AND aE 
AUSTRALIA, Gr. 6 
NEW HORIZONS By Katheryne Whittemore, Marguerite Uttley, ae Oe 
~ and Alison Aitchinson 
Through Reading and Color illustrations, reasonably simple concepts, ex- tore Amercon QP Gar 
. cellent maps and charts, suggestions for review at — 
Literature the end of each chapter, an excellent teacher's Ps 
Books | and II for Grades 7 and 8 guidebook—-what more can one ask of a citizen- m palin 
BREWTON . LEMON . ERNST ship education text? These books have all of these 
e Completely New assets. The history and geography of these lands —_ — 
7 Interesting, Worthwhile Content are closely interwoven. The books try to present a 
e Separate Reading Skills Sections realistic picture of the geographic and economic TP Som en ow aw 
e Beautifully Illustrated factors influencing the people. Ginn & Co. 














THE LAIDLAW HISTORY 


Four Country's 
Story SERIES a . ome — 
eS. MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
Gamat Navens 10 Oun Countay’s Stony By Robert Morton, Merle Gray, Elizabeth Springston, William Schaff, and 
a a o . ; Myron Rosskopf 


(in Pre tration . . . . ° « —a . ° p 
paration) Can this be true—that every child can succeed in arithmetic? This series is built 


Our CouNTRY’S STORY on this principle. For grades two to six, it places emphasis on meaning; it con- 
OuR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD tains planned reteaching for mastery and it provides for grouping to meet various 
Our UNITED STATES (/n Preparation) ability levels. Its simplified vocabulary makes problem-solving easier, and the 





diagnostic testing program helps a child to help himself. For the more able pupil 
Summit, New Jersey there is a section, “How Far Can You Go?” The student is able to work alone, 
Palo Alto, California yet on material related to that which the class is studying. The teacher's edi- 
Dallas, Texas tion includes the pupil's text reproduced page by page, specific teaching helps, 
Atlanta, Georgia suggestions for concrete activities, answers, and supplementary tests and ex- 
ercises, Silver Burdett 


| 
| River Forest, Minos | 
| 
| 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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for Your Classroom 


SPELLING AND USING 
By Lillian E. Billington 


The publishers refer to this series as “a new kind 


WORDS 


of spelling program.” The first day’s work in 
each developmental unit includes reading and dis- 
cussion of the story, pronunciation of new words, 
and locating and understanding them in the story. 
The next lesson is to write the new words in exer- 
cises. The third day, varied ways of writing and 
checking the total list are presented. On Thursday 
and Friday other definite procedures are planned, 
with the result that mastery is assured for the ma- 
jority of the pupils. Available in text and work- ’ 


book edition for grades 2-3. Silver Burdett S— 


RAND MeNALLY BLENDED SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
By Evelyn D. Jones, J. Warren Nystrom. and Helen Harter 
If you are one of those who believe that history and geography should not 
be taught separately, this series will certainly appeal to you. A “getting ready 
to study” section at the beginning of each chapter orients the pupil to the 
geographical and historical information that follows and a “text-technique 
map” adds meaning and interest. At the end of each chapter is a “workshop” 
which provides for review, sum- 
mary, and testing. A_ rather 
unusual feature is a worksheet 
for textbook evaluation on the 


inside of the jacket, which is 


BASIC 

BEAR STORIES 

LODGE STORIES 

NAVAHO STORIES 

LION AND TIGER STORIES 
By Edward and Marguerite Dolch 
Interesting matter, 


an excellent guide for commit- 
tees on textbook selection, At 
the end of each chapter is an 
added feature—-a well annotated 
list of helpful 
material. 


sub jec t 


supplementary 


Rand Ve Vally 


style, and the very 
‘ abular Vy 
titles them 


indicate, many of 


adventurous living which 


These books are 
Doleh 220 


type of 
dren love 
mainly with the Basix 
\ ords, 
commonest nouns Not more 
new word is found on a page 

terial for the poor reader, but 


les el, 


interest 





BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 

By Thelma Kier Reese. Dorothea Wein Partch. Thomas Durrell 
Here is something different in a basic social-studies The first 
book features twenty-four large pictures (22 x 30”), in color, show- 


series 


ing social situations common to five- to seven-year-olds. They present 
a wide variety of situations which can be discussed by children who 
have not yet learned to read and they provide for the teacher a deeper 
ond-grade book pre- 


ot libraries, 


insight into their feelings and attitudes. The se« 
sents pictures with a limited amount of text on the topics 
playgrounds, policemen, firemen, busses, stations and airports, stores 
and places to eat The third grade book is divided into three sections 

food, clothing, and Here, the pictures are used to find 
information required for the answers to questions raised in the text 
and they illustrate material on the various topics Row Peterson 


shelter. 


WIDE HORIZONS, Grade & 

Edited by Wagenheim, Thomas, and McGehan 

These two books in “Our Reading Heritage Series” help to bridge the 
gap between the basic reader and the literature book that pupils will 
selections drawn trom well- 
Danger,” 


study in high school. There are classical 
known literature, adventure stories grouped under “Edge of 


legends grouped in “Long Ago and Far Away,” patriotic poems, travel 


selections, and a variety of other items which will satisfy a taste for hu- 


mor, fantasy, suspense, and mystery. Through questions following each 
selection, and activities involving word study, pupils are 
quire skills independently. Or the teacher may direct the discussion with 


specific reading skills in mind 


See page 98 for addresses of publishers. 


make up this series. As 


helped to ac- 


Holt & Co. 





VOCABULARY SERIES 


charming 
easiest possible vo- 
the 
center 
around folk tales of the Indians of var- 
ious parts of the country and describe the 
chil- 
written 
Sight 
to which have been added the 95 
than one 
rhis is ma 
at a high 
Garrard Press 
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4 ...the reasons behind 


new arithmetic steps with... 
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ARITHMETIC 

















Boys and girls “reason out” problems, 
gain greater insight, stronger skills, and 


confidence in their arithmetic ability! 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC introduces new arithmetic concepts to young- 
sters through true-to-life word or picture situations. These situations contain 
a problem. Several exercises ask pupils to solve the problem by using what 
they already know. You find it easier to teach the new arithmetic steps that 
boys and girls need in order to solve the problem in a faster, better way... 
more through a deeper understanding of 


because your pupils are receptive 


the reasons behind the concept. They will actually find arithmetic has meaning 
and is enjoyable. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 


gram, with an abundance of word problems and practice exercises to nail 


has a comprehensive problem-solving pro- 


down the understanding youngsters acquire. There is a spiral 


stronger 
reteaching program, thorough testing, plus good organization, an orderly 
This program has the 


Write for an 


format, and the writing is simple and clear. most 


used in arithmetic textbooks. 


Webster 


copies. See for yourself why this new program is so remarkable! 


fascinating illustrations ever 


llustrated brochure or ask your Representative for examination 





EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 


by Jesse Osborn 
Adeline Riefling 
Herbert F. Spitzer 
Grades 3-8 available; 
Complete and functional 
Teacher's Efitions for 
each grade. 


ns es ey ee ee ee ee es oe -4 
| Webster Publishing Company | 
| Please send me a Webster Number Line EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
: Name | uses many special visual 
| teaching features, such as 
School the Number Line and the 
| Address | Abacus. Use this coupon to 
> | order your FREE Webster 
| City Zone | Number Line: 
| State | 


a 


» 


WEBSTER | PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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A GRADED <> 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betis, Director, The Betts Reac Haverford, Pa. 


ding Clinic, 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher's Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22” historic U.S. Trails map 


and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10 
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Ever need detailed directions to help you organize the game — a Tag Game, 
a Bail Game, a Dramatic Game? Ever need a special game for your pupils, or 
for an unexpected playtime? Well, with Everyday Games for Children 
on your desk, you won't need any other reference book. 

Everyday Games for Children is primarily a well-illustrated reference book. 
tt is the one game book that does three important things for you 
(1) It gives you complete information and easy-to-follow directions for more 
than 300 games. (2) It helps you gain a simple, basic understanding of the theory 
of play. (3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maximum 
benefit to your pupils and with minimum demands on your time 


Everyday Games for Children contains games of al! types — Dramatic Games 
and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games 
and Party Games. There are games for al! grades. For ready reference, 
they are indexed in three ways — alphabetically, by grades, and by type of game. 
Three introductory chapters provide background material. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, the book is sturdily bound 
for years of hard use. The price is just $3.25. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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HAVE, on my desk, a speller 
New York in 
1842. It is a hard-covered volume 
four by seven inches, containing 
168 The thin, 


rough, coarse, 


published in 


pages. paper is 


and = unglazed. 
There is a heavy black marginal 
line around each page, enclosing 
print so small that it puts a real 


A few il- 


engrav- 


strain on my bifocals. 
like 


ings, break the monotony of the 


lustrations, cheap 
pages, but they are cluttered and 
unattractive. 

As for the content of this spell- 
lists of 
elements, in- 
The 
reading selections are trite, and 
they abound in moralizations. 
Apparently this book 
used in all grades of the elemen- 


er, it consists of long 
words and phoni 


terspersed with many rules. 


one Was 


tary school. This was the speller 
of 1842. 
the standards for textbooks then. 

For contrast, look at any of the 
bright, beautiful textbooks avail- 


One wonders what were 


able today. Years of careful re- 
search into the content and for- 
mat of textbooks have resulted in 
the publication of clearly print- 
books 
the-minute content 
Publishers 
together have contributed to this 
Standards of produc- 


ed, attractive with up-to- 


and _ illustra- 


tions. and teachers 
research. 
tion and selection have been de- 
veloped. 

The result has been a tremen- 
dous variety of textbooks of a 
high standard of quality and ap- 








In order to make this 


pea rance, 


wide variety available to schools, 
New York City uses a thorough, 
systematic evaluation procedure 
which results in an approved list 
of textbooks from which schools 
may order what they choose. 
The New York City school sys- 
tem uses the “Open List” policy 
lists of 
textbooks and other instructional 


of providing approved 


materials for use in the schools. 
From among the many titles on 
these lists, heads of schools may 
purchase those books and mate- 
rials which meet the particular 
needs of their schools or certain 
the 
school. In order to provide for as 


classes or groups within 
wide a choice as possible, the 
approved list contains hundreds 
of titles. 
meets the general and specific cri- 
teria set up by the Board of Su- 
perintendents is recommended for 


Every new book which 


Books are listed under a 
At the end of 
its contractual period, every book 
if it war- 
Publishers 
offer revisions, new editions, or 


listing. 
five-year contract, 


is re-examined to see 


rants relisting. may 


completely new textbooks for 
consideration. 

The criteria against which 
books are evaluated have been 


developed and refined over the 
years. They include certain basic 
considerations, as well as evalua- 
tions of physical format, content 
and illustrations, and treatment. 
Naturally, the very first standards 








eS ooo 


OPEN LIST” Policy 


A Textbook Expert Discusses New York City’s Program 


to be met by a textbook are (1) 
that it correctly follows and in- 
terprets the course of study, and 
(2) that it is appropriate to the 
learning level for which it is in- 
tended. In other words, the book 
must be pedagogically sound. 

Other basic criteria which must 
be met by every book include: 
Does the book cultivate respect 
for the worth and dignity of the 
individual? Is it free of matter 
that tends to irreverence? Does 
it avoid offensive humor or dia- 
lect which would reflect on the 
dignity or status of any 
Is it free of bias and prejudice? 
Does it constructively refer to 
moral, spiritual, and civic values? 
Does it surely promote loyalty to 
American democratic principles? 
addition- 


group? 


Some 
al requirements al- 
so have to be met. 
It is required that 
all American his- 
tories to be used in 
grades and 
higher include the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution 
of the United States. It is further 
required that textbooks shall con- 
tain nothing “seditious in charae- 
ter, disloyal to the United States, 
or favorable to the cause of any 
foreign country with which the 
United States may be at war” 
(New York State Education Law, 
from Article 15, Section 704), 
The textbook, of course, must re- 
veal a scholarly approach to the 


seven 


sub ject. 

Attention is given to the style 
of the book in such terms as clar- 
ity and attractiveness, appropri- 
ateness of language and diction 
to the grade level, freedom from 
objectionable expressions, con- 
structive use for building good 
English habits. 

In addition, books must be ex- 
amined for their usability by pu- 
pils and teachers. Are the index 
and table of contents available? 
Are the various visual aids, pic- 
tures, maps, graphs, and sketches 
clear and appropriate? Has pro- 
vision been made for summaries, 
reviews, useful additional activ- 
ities? Does the book contain 
further helps such as a glossary? 

Then there are the criteria re- 
lated to the mechanical makeup 
of the book. These deal in great 
detail with type, 
spacing, length of line, quality of 
paper, binding, ink, color, and il- 
lustrations. Most present-day text- 


character of 


Ethel F. Huggard 


Associate Superintendent 
in Charge of Curriculum, 
Public Schools, New York City 


books readily meet all of these 
“mechanical” criteria. 

The various criteria described 
up to this point are general, and 
are to be applied in the evalua- 
tion of all textbooks. There are, 
besides, specialized criteria to be 
used for books in the specific sub- 
ject areas. Since space will not 
permit the inclusion of all of 
these, we give here the criteria for 
evaluating textbooks in elemen- 
tary science, because of the cur- 
rent interest in this particular 
field. The elementary 
textbook should: 

l. Foster in the child an ap- 
preciation of the beauty and har- 


science 


mony of nature. 


2. Emphasize need for con- 
serving plant and animal life. 


3. Make 


sion for 


provi- 
experi- 
ments in the realm 
of the pupils’ un- 
derstanding, which 
canbe done by the 
children with sim- 
ple material which 
is easily procured. 
4. Develop 


children’s everyday experiences. 


understanding of 


5. Stress scientific principles 
and applications of interest and 
value to the children. 

6. Provide scientific 
in the illustrations, diagrams, and 


charts with respect to color and 


accuracy 


form. 

7. Aequaint pupils with the 
scientific developments as applied 
for the common ood, 

8. Stimulate an interest in find- 
ing out more about the world, 
and indicate how it can be done. 

These, criteria 
applied by the evaluators to ev- 


then, are the 


ery one of the hundreds of new 
books and the many older books 
coming up for reappraisal. It 
should be noted at this point that 
equally detailed and specific cri- 
teria are used in evaluating libra- 
ry books, educational tests, and 
mo- 


and 


audio-visua! aids including 
tion pictures, slides, tapes, 
recordings. 

New York City has two text- 
book adoptions a year, one in 
February and one in July. Two 
supplements to the list of text- 
books are promulgated, one for 
and junior high 
schools and one for senior high 
schools, These comprise about 
1200 titles. 

Does this sound like a big job? 
It is! The task of evaluating all 
these textbooks enlists the coop- 


elementary 


eration of hundreds of teachers 
and supervisors who devote many 
out-of-school hours to reading and 
These readers, organ- 
their 


appraisal. 
into 
work through a procedural pro- 
gram which has become system- 


ized committees, do 


atic and thorough. 

The entire listing process is 
carried out under the supervision 
of the Associate Superintendent 
in Charge of Curriculum, The 
procedural details are adminis- 
tered by the Administrative Di- 
rector with a small staff in the 
Office of Textbooks and Supplies. 

In September and February of 
each year, new books are submit- 
ted by books 
whose five-year contracts are ter- 


publishers, and 


minating are brought from the 
stacks for reappraisal. Books are 
separated into subject categories 
and then into grade levels. Stand- 
ing committees of readers attend 
briefing meetings to discuss the 
standards then read the 
books at home, filling out the ap- 


and 


praisal blanks as they do. The 
committees then meet again to 


make final committee 
and particularly to discuss books 
where the 
divided opinion. 


Books 


mously recommended for listing 


reports, 


committee — presents 


which are not unani- 
by committees are given special 
attention. This includes referral 
to the Associate in Charge of the 
Division, to another reading com- 
mittee, or to the Committee on 
Textbooks and Supplies of the 
Board of Superintendents. 

When the reading and apprais- 
al step has been completed thus 
far, the books in the various cate- 
gories, that is, elementary science, 
mathematics, language arts, cit- 
izenship education, and so on, are 
assembled by the Administrative 
Director into lists of titles to be 
recommended and titles not ree- 
ommended, 

These lists are then submitted 
to the heads of the divisions for 
examination. With their approv- 
al, the lists then come before the 
Committee on Textbooks and 
Supplies. 

This committee consists of the 
nine associate superintendents in 
charge of various divisions. It is, 
in fact, a committee of the board 
of superintendents, including all 
the superintendents except the 
Superintendent of Schools. Meet- 
ings of this committee are held 
regularly twice a month during 
the school year, 


s— Soe | 
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When the lists of textbooks 
come before this committee, they 
are given careful consideration. 
Books about may 
be a question are examined; fre- 


which there 
quently they are read by several 
members; every case is thorough- 
ly debated before the final de- 
cision is made, This is particu- 
larly true of books which have 
not received unanimous approval 
by the reading committees. 

The Committee on Textbooks 
and Supplies recognizes the fact 
that most textbooks published to- 
day generally meet the standards 
set, 

After the Textbook Committee 
has completed its work with the 
lists, the Board of Superintend- 
ents receives and examines them, 
and gives its approval. The next 
step takes the approved list to 
the Committee on Instructional 
Affairs of the Board of Education. 
With the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Affairs, 
the list is placed before the Board 
of Education. After approval by 
this body, the list is printed by 
School 
Supplies and distributed to the 


Instructional 


the Superintendent of 
schools, Each school is provided 
with a copy of the entire list, in- 
latest 
These lists contain upwards of 
13.500 titles. This offers 
school a wealth of titles 
which it selects books to meet its 


cluding the supplements, 
each 


from 


particular needs, 

These needs are determined by 
1.()., reading level, socio-economic 
background, organization of spe- 
cial classes, that is, for the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped, 
remedial reading, the intellectu- 
ally gifted, special talent, and by 
other local considerations. 

Each school may order what it 
needs, so long as it remains within 
Selee- 
tion of textbooks for the individ- 


its budgetary allowance. 


ual school is usually made by su- 
pervisors and teachers working 
together to assess needs, 

What a 


there is! 


wealth of material 
Schools may feel entire- 
ly safe in ordering from the Ap- 
proved List, since every book has 
been carefully reviewed. 

The school system owes a debt 
of thanks to the 
readers who work long and hard 


hundreds of 


to make the list so complete. We 
tribute to 
and fellow educators, the pub- 


also pay our friends 
lishers who develop, design, and 
print such beautiful textbooks 
today. 
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still using a basic reader 
for supplementary reading 





When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 
readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 
will be thwarted. 

Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 
and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 
for supplementary use. 

These books provide all the positive values of a complete supple- 
mentary program including controlled practice, vocabulary develop- 
ment, and ability to adapt to coritent reading. High interest, easy to 
read, stimulating content is the key to success. 

Mail coupon now for complete information on Benefic Press supple- 


mentary readers. 











... to the ever-present question "Where 
can | get new arithmetic aids to supple- 
ment my textbook teaching?" Just ask for 
the Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. 

In this group of modern classroom tools, 
you'll find everything you want to help 
you in arithmetic, elementary science, 


The ANSWER... 


social studies, creative art. Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 























> 4 New Pupil Book Our 


American Constitution 


Simplified and Explained by 
Rollin Bennett Posey, Ph.D. 
Protessor of Political Science 
Northwestern University 





reedom of The Individua 
Price 92¢ en. Postpaid (1-49 copies) 
69% ea. (50 or more copies) 
F.0.8. Syracuse, Ind 


Educational Map and Chart Service, Inc., Sii523" 


copies of “Our American Constitution Simplified 


Please send me 
CJ and Explained @ 2c each, Postpaid (1-49 copies 


‘Our American Constitution Simplified 


copies of 
F.0.8. Syracuse, Indiana. 


Pieese send me 
®@ 60c each (50 of more copies 


and Explained’ 


Name School 








Address City Zone State 
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Allyn and Bacon’s New Arithmetic Series 


“Arithmetic in My World,” 
the new elementary series pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon, is the 
result of many years of research 
and classroom experimentation. 

Dr. C. Newton Stokes of Tem- 
ple University, working with 
thousands of capable teachers 
and interested parents, conducted 
extensive determine 
which quantitative problems chil- 
dren face in daily living and what 
kinds of arithmetic they need to 
These real problems 


research to 


solve them. 
of children serve as the directive 
force of “Arithmetic in My 
World” to help young students 
see arithmetic as a practical tool. 
The arithmetical concepts they 
learn in their 


order to solve 


American Book Co. 


The “ABC Betts Basic Read- 
ers, Second Edition, The Lan- 
guage Arts Series,” by Betts and 


Welch. With this basic reading- 
study program for grades one 


through six, you do not have to 
be a reading spec ialist to be sure 
you are teaching the right skill 
at the right time. The basis for 
this program is a practical plan 
for taking care of individual dif- 
ferences through careful develop- 
ment of interest, word-learning, 
and thinking. 

By means of the two readiness 
books and reading), 
children develop the oral lan- 
guage skills which prepare them 
for the reading situations that 
follow. The storybooks, study 
books, and teacher's guides con- 


( language 


problems are valuable aids to 
their development as self-reliant, 
clear-thinking adults. 

{ unique feature is that each 
book in the series has been writ- 
ten by a teacher with practical 
experience at the particular grade 
level. Belle Adams, a fifth-grade 
teacher, served as coordinator 
under Dr. Stokes for the first six 
books of the series, and Paul J. 
W hiteley is coordinator under 
him for Books Seven to Nine. 

Teachers’ editions provide di- 
rect help in preparing 
Workbooks contain additional 
practice and enable students to 


lessons. 


achieve deeper understanding of 
a concept by presenting learnings 


in new situations. 


Leads in Reading 


sistently develop, maintain, and 
extend skills which help pupils 
to listen, speak, read, and write. 

The story books feature interest- 
filled phonics activities 
for each story, and constant em- 
phasis on thinking. With new sto- 
ries and varied work-learning ac- 
tivities, the study books develop 
and extend the vital skills pre- 
sented in the storybooks. The 
teacher's guides are filled with a 
wealth of practical helps which 
aid in making the lessons more 
meaningful. The Betts reading- 
study program pupils 
for any reading in the curricu- 
lum, makes them versatile in us- 
ing a variety of skills, and enables 


stories, 


prepares 


them to manage 
large units of study. 


increasingly 


Benefic Press Offers a New 
Supplementary Science Series 


The “What Is It Series” of- 
fers a new concept in supplemen- 
tary This se- 
ries deals with general and factual 
information on a specific subject, 
rather than with the oddities or 
rarities of a species. While all of 
the facts are basic and simple, 
everyone except the expert will 
learn more about the subjects by 
reading these books. 

Each page of these books is de- 
signed so that the text and illus- 
trations are integrated and mean- 
ingful as a unit, a departure from 


science materials. 


All the drawings 
Their 
warm, humorous style seems to 
render the settings familiar and 
friendly. All of these books are 
written on a primary reading lev- 
el, but their interest level is at 
least two or three grades above 
the reading level. Eight books 
are now available in this series: 
What Is a Chicken, What Is a 
Cow, What Is a Tree, What Is 
a Frog, What Is a Butterfly, 
What Is a Fish, What Is a Tur- 
tle, What Is a Season, 


the traditional. 
are scientifically accurate. 











NEW BOOKS 


Notes from the Publishers... . 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
“Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 


The first ninety volumes in this 
nationally recognized series were 
available in 1957. Eight further 
volumes were published as of 
January 2, 1958: A. P. Giannini, 
George Rogers Clark, James 
Oglethorpe, Jessie Fremont, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Sitting 
Bull, Virginia Dare, Walter 
Reed. The marked story ele- 
ments in these volumes make for 
love of reading. The books are ac- 


claimed for their “low-vocabulary- 
level wide-interest-range mate- 
rials,” with “vocabulary level” 
specified as grade four and “in- 
as grades four to 
direc- 


terest range” 
nine. Sponsors include 
tors of special education and re- 
medial reading authorities. The 
Childhood Series is making ever 
increasing contributions in liter- 
ature, social studies, character de- 
velopment, and biography. 


Follett Adds to New Unified Social Studies 


Billy’s Friends, for first grade. 
and Billy’s Neighbors, for sec- 
ond, published in the fall of 1957, 
will both have teacher's guides 
this spring. 

Exploring Chicago and Ex- 
ploring Minnesota are written 
at the fourth-grade level. They 
will be available for classroom 
use this fall. 

Big City and How It Grew, 
ninth book in the “Big City Se- 
ries,” is an interesting February 
addition, 


The seventh- and eighth-grade 
books in the new “Together We 
will complete this 
vraded Vusic Sounds 
ffar, seventh grade, willbe ready 
for school in the fall. Proudly 
We Sing, eighth-grade book, will 
be available in May. 

The b est-Pocket Spanish Dic- 
tionary has met with an imme- 
diate (and unplanned) success as 
a reference work for young stu- 
dents of the language. They like 
its size, type, and word selection. 


Sing Series, 


series, 


New Garrard Press Titles in “Basic 
Vocabulary” and “Pleasure Reading” Series 


The “Basie Vocabulary Se- 


ries” of thirteen titles provides 
successful independent reading 
at the earliest possible level. 


Since these books have been writ- 
ten almost entirely with the 
Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words and 
the 95 commonest nouns, chil- 
dren can read the books easily 
and with pleasure in grade two. 

Lion and Tiger Stories con- 
tains thrilling true stories about 
lions and tigers, their trainers and 
hunters, in the zoo, cireus, and 
their natural surroundings. 

Lodge Stories contains true 
stories and folk tales of the Indi- 
ans who live in the southeastern 
part of the United States. 


Real-life stories of bears make 
up Bear Stories. 

In Navaho Stories are exciting 
tales from the folklore of this 
Southwest Indian tribe. 

The “Pleasure Reading Se- 
ries” includes ten titles written 
almost entirely in the first thou- 
sand words for children’s reading, 
a scientifically derived list of the 
first words children learn to read. 

The stories in this series pro- 
vide easy interesting reading and 
give the children in readable form 
the classics and other famous sto- 
ries with which each generation 
should be familiar. A new title is 
Robin Hood Stories—exciting 
stories about this famous hero, 


Ginn and Company’s New Books 


“Numbers We Need” by 
Brownell and Weaver is an at- 
tractive new primary program in 
arithmetic. It has been organized 


to assure maximum learning and 
interest, and is a weleome addi- 
tion to the very popular “Arith- 
metic We Need Series,” 


Basic Readers, Re- 
vised,” by Russell, Ousley, 
Haynes, Wulfing, McCullough, 
now provide complete materials 
for grades one to three. The 
materials include: colorful read- 
ers and workbooks, best teacher's 
manuals available, readiness and 
achievement tests, a big chart to 
use with the entire group, card 
sets, and records. 

Tomorrow Will Be Bright, 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt, a_ book- 
length story of a Quaker family 
in post-Revolutionary days, is a 
new title in the series of “Ginn 
Enrichment Readers,” designed 
for the middle grades. 

The United States and Can- 
ada by Whittemore (grade five) 
and Latin America, Africa, and 


“Cinn 


D. C. Heath 


On January first, D. C. Heath 
brought out “Learning to Use 
Arithmetic,” Heath’s third major 
elementary series in as many 
years. An arithmetic program for 
grades one to eight, it was written 
by Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, 
Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone. 
Books one to six have just been 
published ; books for grades seven 
and eight are expected soon. 

“Learning to Use Arithmetic” 
sets out to show boys and girls 
that arithmetic is an enjoyable 
part of their daily lives. The se- 
ries reveals the need to under- 
stand numbers and the need for 


ability in using numbers. An ef- 
fective teaching program inte- 


erates clear presentations, ample 


Australiaby Uttley and Aitchison 
(grade six) are two of the attrac- 
tive books in the exciting new ge- 
ography series, “Lands and Peo- 
ples of the World.” Designed for 
today’s these geog- 
raphies are realistic, completely 
modern, and fresh in outlook. 
Two more books are coming: At 
Home around the World (grade 
four) by Goetz, and Eurasia 
(grade six) by Glendinning. 
Exploring the Ways of Health 
and On Your Own complete the 
“Health for Better Living Series” 
by Hallock, Allen, and Thomas. 
This up-to-date balanced  pro- 
gram for grades 1-8 presents 
concepts of health, safety, and 
recreation combined with those of 
personal and social development. 


classrooms, 


and Company 


drill, comprehensive treatment of 
problem solving, adequate atten- 
tion to answers, and thorough 
testing. For each grade there are 
workbooks with manipulative ma- 
terials and a series of filmstrips. 
A colorful open format has been 
designed. 

Special mention should be 
made of the unique teacher's edi- 
tions. Each has two parts——Part 
1 is a guide paralleling, page -by 
page, the pupil’s text; Part I] is 
a pupil’s text with overprinted 
answers. The original feature is 
the strong loose-leaf cover. Any 
rearrangement of materials the 
teacher desires is a matter of sec- 
onds; any additional material 
may be added as quickly. 


New Holt Book Offers Programs 
for How to Read and What to Read 


Henry Holt and Company has 
begun the new year with the pub- 
lication of three new texts of spe- 
cial interest to English classes at 
the junior high school level. 
Reading Skills by Wood and 
Barrows is a thoroughly practical 
text for below-average readers. 
With this book, teachers do not 
need special training or expen- 
sive clinical equipment to teach 
the basic reading skills to those 
youngsters who have arrived in 
junior high school—or even sen- 
ior high school—without being 
able to read adequately. Reading 
Skills teaches one skill at a time, 
in a mature and scientific manner 
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that has a strong appeal for re- 
tarded readers of high-school age. 

New Trails and Wide Hori- 
zons by Wagenheim, MeGehan, 
and Thomas are literature an- 
thologies for the seventh and 
eighth grades, respectively. These 
two handsomely illustrated books 
of high literary quality complete 


Holt’s anthology series, “Our 
Reading Heritage.” Seventh- and 
eighth-grade teachers will wel- 


come these textbooks with their 
built-in program for the study of 
established writers, literary crafts- 
manship, and vocabulary build- 
ing. Emphasis is on critical un- 
derstanding and appreciation. 
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ANNOUNCING 
* | The Row-Peterson 
| BASIC 
SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
SERIES 











PRIMARY PROGRAM 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big situations 


common to 5- to 


pictures (2242” x 30”), in color, showing 


7-vear-olds, Packaged in a tube, containing a 


hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Grade 2. Presents phases of community 


to children 


text for 


familiar 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Develops understandings regard 


Hard-bound 
life that are 


Grade 3 
she Iter 
they are 


Hard-bound text for 
clothing, and 


and how 


ing food, where things come from, how 


they are produced, transported 


Complete Teacher's Guidebook for each grade 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








New Edition! 


PHONICS WE USE 


By MEIGHEN - PRATT - HALVORSEN 


Book A for Beginners— he beginning book wt 


+oarer ' ; 
} ere é 


Book B for sate 1st bay cmt or — tnd graders 


Pp, hyler 


pose. C | for 2nd or ‘early 3rd graders 


y and short v 


Book D for 3rd or early 4th graders—-Advances | 


; 


; nt na ve r nant mbina 
~— E for 4th h graders. but eutbemte for Sth and om 
grade use—Teache tial and final 
blends and diarapt hara ana ++ nd f ’ nant 

e rect j y } } 
formed by adding er and est. 


A Phonics Program That Is Complete 
and Flexible! 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Addre 225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 


The unique genius of Dr. Seuss 
has brought forth another fabu- 
lous, fun-filled story, The Cat in 
the Hat, which will enchant 
young readers. Even the first- 
grader can read this rollicking, 
rhythmical tale by himself, as the 
vocabulary, chosen from _ first- 


grade word lists, is entirely famil- 
iar. In a most painless way, chil- 
dren have a chance to read the 
words they have learned and to 
word-attack skills. All 
Cat in the Hat will 
that reading 
can be sheer pleasure. 


practice 
in all, The 


convince beginners 





Learning Letter Sounds— a 
colorful workbook, designed to 
follow reading readiness, in 


which Paul MeKee and M. Lucile 
Harrison present a new technique 
for teaching children to make 
correct phonetic associations for 
18 consonant letters and four con- 
sonant blends. Through ingenious 
key association is 
easy to remember. The teache rs 
edition contains directions, a key 
to the and suggested 
supplementary exercises. An ac- 
company ing set of 88 letter sound 
cards is available. 


pictures, the 


exercises, 


The King Company 


My See and Say Book, by 
Marian Donewald, can be used 
for articulation testing and for 
speech stimulation. It may be 
used not only by the speech 


therapist but by primary teachers 
and parents of very young chil- 
who are mental- 
here are 


dren or of those 
ly or speech retarded. 
giv- 


twenty-six double- units, 


ing jingles on the left-hand pages 


and pictures on the right-hand 
pages, covering single sounds in 
initial, medial, and final posi- 
tions, blends, and diphthongs. 


Our First Speech Book, re- 
Pearl Lloyd, 
with revisions by Dr. Margaret L. 
Rowe. There has been such a pop- 
ular demand both by speech 
therapists and classroom teachers 
that this delightful book 
nally published by Newson) is 
being put back into print. 

Look and Say Articulation 
Test Unit, revised edition, by 
John R. Montgomery. There 
excellent reactions to the 
edition: for 
thor 


vised edition, by M. 


{ "Ivl- 
origi 


were 
first 
this new one the au- 
refinements. 


made several 


New Laidlaw Brothers’ Publications 


Our Country's Story, grade 
five, 1958 edition, is just what the 
title personalized 
storybook approach to our coun- 


indicates—the 


try’s story that appeals to curi- 
minds of fifth-graders. 
quick-moving nar- 
vocabulary, 


ous, 
A fascinating 
controlled 


rative, a 
and pictorial maps and illustra- 
interest and 
historical 


lions sustain ensure 
retention ol 
information, 
The “Indian Life Series,” 
two to five, 1958 edition, 
represents an authentic portrayal 
of the three types of Indian cul- 
ture—the Plains Indians, the 
Woods Indians, and the Pueblo 
Indians for primary grades. 
Indians who read these 
stories say that written ac- 


important 


grades 


hav ce 
this 


count of their life has been done 
in such an outstanding and true 
fashion that it is a worthy record. 
The “New Horizons through 
Reading and Literature Series,” 
Books One and Two, for grades 
seven and eight, 1958 edition, rep- 
balance be- 
tween read for 
appreciation and enjoyment, and 
materials designed primarily ior 
teaching “skills for better read- 
ing.” Although both types of se- 
same basic 
appreciation selec- 
tions are separate from the skills 
materials in each section of each 
book. Skills are not taught at the 
expense of reading enjoyment. 
Authors are John E. Brewton. 
Babette Lemon, Marie Ernst. 


resents an excellent 
selections to be 


lections enjoy the 


themes, the 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


The workbook, From Letters 
to Words, 2', is designed for use 
with pupils in the second grade. 
Two similar workbooks precede 
it. My First Book of Sounds, 1’, 
phonetic readiness 
program for early first-grade ex- 
Emphasis is given to 
and the 
represent them, 
utilizing listening, speaking, and 
writing activities. New Sounds 
and Letters, 14. extends the audi- 
visual discrimination 


prov ides a 


perience, 
fifteen 
symbols 


speech sounds 


which 


tory and 
work. 
The exercises From Letters 
to Words 2' represent progressive 
development of the kinds of pho- 


netic skills acquired in the first 
two workbooks. Emphasis is con- 
tinued on two types of discrimi- 
nation. 1) Auditory exercises are 
required to develop careful lis- 
tening habits. 2) Visual exercis- 
es, both reading and 
strengthen visual discrimination. 
Authors are Julie Hay, Charles 
E. Wingo, and Mary C. Hletko. 

Science is a new type of work- 
textbook for grade four. As the 
title indicates, it emphasizes the 
laboratory and activity approach 
to learning science. It also pro- 
vides a_ brief, well developed 
source of factual information to 
give the pupil an objective meth- 


writing. 

















od of making written and graphic 
records of his observations and 
experiments. Finally, it is a real 
stimulus to encourage thinking 
scientifically, 

As is done in the 
books of this series, emphasis is 
placed upon things within the 
common experience of the child. 
The ten areas cover a suflicient 


preceding 


amount of activity and science in- 
formation to meet the needs of 
the typical fourth-grade child, 
and to arouse his interest by per- 
sonal participation. Subject areas 
include more fun in 
houses, ancient animals, electric- 
ity, an aquarium, the moon, life, 
gardens, toys, state parks—all in 
their connection with science. 


science, 


“The Hit of the Decade” in Reading 


A hit with teachers—because it 
means less preparatory work: 
therefore, more time and energy 
for teaching. 

A hit with pupils—because it 
provides a_ three-level program 
which meets the interest and 
learning needs of advanced, aver- 
age, and retarded readers. 

A hit with parents 
they realize that their 
are learning how to read science 
and social-studies content, as well 
as literary content, 

This unusual, but much need- 
ed, type of reading pregram is 
presented in “The Developmen- 
tal Reading Series” by Bond 
and others, published by Lyons 
and Carnahan, 


lecause 
children 


Results of tests of thousands of 
children who have been taught to 
read through this series show that 
spectacular advances have been 
made, 

Ability to read 
social-studies content, 


science and 
rather than 
simply for enjoyment, is of im- 
portance. Especially in these days 
of our country’s need for 
leadership, it is necessary to read 


world 


intelligently—to evaluate, form 
judgments, and do other things 


which promote good citizenship. 

The “Developmental Reading 
is the only series that pro- 
vides for effective participation of 
all the children. It is the only 
reading program which develops 


Series 


well rounded readers. 


McCormick-Mathers Offers New Series 


A new “Living To- 
day” (grades 1-6), helps the 
teacher solve the problem of cor- 
relating the important subjects of 
health, safety, into a 
well balanced 
gram. It is complete with a built- 
in teachers manual which in- 
cludes conce pts to be developed, 
motivation ideas, and suggestions 
Pupils learn induc- 


program, 


and science 


classroom — pro- 


for projects. 


tively by participating fully in 
all learning situations. 
“Building Reading Skills” 


(grades 1-6) is a developmental 
and corrective reading 
with emphasis on preventing dif- 
ficulties. This full-range plan fea- 
tures the phonetic approach, 


The “We 


(grades 1-8) 


Spell and Write” 
series provides a 
complete course ol study in spell- 
corrective handwriting. 
agrees with the 
best mod- 


ing and 
The vou abulary 
latest research by the 
ern authorities on spelling. 

“Growing Up with Arithme- 
tic” (Grades 1-8), starting with a 
readiness book on a nonreading 
level, is a complete program de- 
signed to make mathematics a 
natural part of the pupils daily 
living. The lessons, reviews, and 
tests are combined into a unique 
“teach-test-reteach-retest-retain” 
method to pin-point and correct 
specific weaknesses and assure re- 
tention, 


The Macmillan Social Studies Series 


The “Maemillan Social Stud- 
ies Series,” for 1958, Prudence 
Cutright, general editor, consists 
of seven titles, grades three 
through seven. The series takes 
account of recent developments 
in geography, history, science, 
and technology. Reading skills 
and vocabulary development are 
thoroughly taught in all the 
books. The texts offer flexibility 
in selection to meet the needs of 
many different modern curricu- 
lums. ‘Titles are: 

Living Together Today and Yes- 
terday, grade 3—Pioncer life; 
Indians; kinds of communities; 
geography and history. 

Living Together around the 
World, grade 4—Varieties of ge- 
ographic regions; human com- 
munities as children see them: 
history, geography, science, in- 
vention. 


Together in the Ameri- 
Countries of North 
West In- 


l a possessions. 


Living 
cas, grade 5 
and South America; the 
Greenland: 
Together in the United 
alternate for grade 5— 
United States and 
overseas possessions, 

Living Together in the Old 
World, grade 6 or 7—Geography 
and history of Europe, Asia, Af- 


dies: 
Living 
States, 
Continental 


rica, Adstralia, Pacific islands. 
Living Together as American 


Neighbors, alternate for grades 6 


or 7—Canada and Latin America. 
Living Together as World 
Neighbors, grade 7 or 8—World 


veography from the point of view 
of the U.S.; related history. 
Teacher's editions are available 
for each title. Texts and manu- 
als are both annotated, and bound 
together. Workbooks offer new 
practice and study materials, 











Are these youngsters dreaming of sailing ships... 
imagining life in the early West... learning 
about Indian folk lore? 


It is easy to see that they are enjoying their 


adventures... 


THE SHELDON 
BASIC READING SERIES 


for grades 1-8 
by William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, 


Mary C. Austin, 


The Sheldon Basic Reading Series 
places the pupil in the exceptional 
learning environment of poems, 
plays and stories created especially 
for him, enabling him to proceed 
confidently from one learning to the 
next. As historical figures, storybook 
characters and children from foreign 
lands become an important, vital 
part of his life, he develops an early 
insight into the feelings and prob- 
lems of human beings all over the 
world—the prime prerequisite to ef- 
fective world citizenship. 


Hand in hand with the delights and 


experiences that come from reading, 


Robert A. McCracken 


is the systematic development of 
reading ability. Eager to read all the 
books in the Sheldon series, the pu- 
pil acquires word recognition skills 
easily and naturally. And he be- 
comes a discriminating reader be- 
cause of the complete and analytical 
approach to the comprehension of 
both written and oral material. He 
learns to classify and generalize, to 
use contextual clues to derive mean- 
ings, to use idioms and creative lan- 
guage. Approaching the author's 
meaning and purpose, he learns how 
to interpret character motivation 
and to locate main ideas while not- 
ing sequence and detail. 


Read these typical comments from enthusiastic 


teachers: 


"Dr. Sheldon's philosophy fulfills the need for a 
systematic and well balanced program of instruc- 
tion in the basic reading skills." 


"The plan of each lesson is so complete that it 
gives the teacher concrete, definite ‘tools' with 
which to carry out all the objectives of the series 
whether she is experienced or inexperienced in 
teaching the reading skills." 


"This is the series of readers teachers have been 


waiting for!" 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON 





ATLANTA 
Canadian Representatives: THE MACMILLAN CO. OF CANADA, LTD 


ALLYN and BACON, | 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, 


DALLAS "ean 
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Designed to enrich the elementary 


curriculum— 


| 


text henskes 


SCIENCE (worksooks) 


Grades 1-6 


by Smith 


These six activity books are a key to scientific understanding 


on the elementary 
classific 1u10n, 


through personal student participation 


appr oac h 


They correlate careful observation, 


experiments, and 


level. 
discovery of relationships 
a learning by doing 


Teachers’ Editions will be available upon request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
FoR READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


T horough knowledge ot auditory and visual discrimination and 


their quick recognition are the goals ot this new phonics series. 


The workbooks ire a logical combination ot phonics textual ma- 


terial and practice activities in a colorful, four-level workbook 


form for the primary grades. Teachers’ Manuals available upon 


request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Toronto 





and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A//] in One enve- 
lope—with ired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
iy 


any reou 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
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Noble and Noble, Publishers 


Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
have added a number of new 
books to their expanding list of 
popular textbooks. “Noble's 
Manuscript Writing for Every- 
day Use”—Books One and Two, 


contain the latest methods and 
material in manuscript writing 
for grades 1-2. Workbook edi- 


tions have colored illustrations 
and space for the pupils’ writing. 
There are also nonconsumable 
editions. The other pupils’ texts 
in this series have been revised. 
A new second-grade pupils’ text 
has been added to “Noble's Cath- 
olic School Writing Series.” 





In the field of social studies, 
Noble and Noble have added two 
important pupils’ texts. Holiday 
Reader by Benthul and Bode is 
beautifully illustrated in full col- 
or. A third-grade supplementary 
reader, it contains a wealth of fa- 
vorite stories, poems, and plays 
about the holidays throughout 
the year—from New Year's Day 
to Christmas. 

Living in Our Neighborhood 
by Baldwin and Strumpf is a pic- 
ture-story workbook for the pri- 
mary grades, telling in simple 
language the story of transporta- 
tion, food, shelter, and clothing. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


My Second Writing Book, a 
consumable workbook for second- 
grade manuscript pupils, is divid- 
1 his workbook 


review of all 


ed into units. 
gives a complete 
first-grade instruction with addi- 
tional material presenting all 
phases of the language arts pro- 
gram for this grade level. All 
words on commonly known “word 


lists” are presented, and empha- 
sis is directed toward most com- 
mon difficulties, the problems of 
the left-handed pupil, and so on. 
“Cursive Writing the Easy 
Way” books, our latest publica- 
tions in cursive writing, follow the 
fundamental principles of devel- 
oping a skill through correct po- 
sition, relaxation, and timing. 


Rand McNally Social Studies Series-- 
A New Approach to Blended Social Studies 


Five volumes in the “Rand 
McNally Social Studies Series” 
provide basic texts in the social 
studies from primary to 
the junior high. 


is available for schools that allow 


upper ‘ 
\ sixth volume 


only one year for the Americas. 

The series presents the major 
concepts in history and 
phy that are appropriate to the 
various levels. Materials 
from the two fields are blended 
in the text, but are separately 
checked in the activities at the 
ends of the chapters. 

Jackets on 
provide an analysis of the major 
concepts developed throughout 
the entire Both 
books and teacher's manuals are 


geogra- 


teachers’ editions 


ser ies. work- 


available. 


The “Junior Scientist” series, 


by Baker, Maddux, and Warrin, 


New Row-Peterson 


is a well organized, clearly writ- 
ten, and forward-looking elemen- 
tary Each book 
develops basic principles of sei- 
ence, with units titled: Plants and 
Animals, Our Physical World, In- 
ventions and Machines, Keeping 
Fit for Living, Travel, Communi- 
cations. Clarity and specificity 
result from careful definition and 
use of science words so that the 


science series, 


student may understand and use 
them himself. Frankly specula- 
tive consideration is given to 
space travel and earth satellites, 
subjects of major interest to stu- 
dents. 

In teachers’ editions, a teach- 
ers manual is bound with each 
text. A dust jacket outlines major 
concepts developed so the teach- 
er may see the series program as 
a whole. 


Basic Social Studies 


Program Meets Primary Needs 


Among the new and really dif- 
ferent programs of the 
the “Row-Peterson Basic Social 
Studies Series” for the primary 
To help beginning pu- 
pils, the program departs from 
the usual textbook approach and 
understandings 
means of Discus- 
24 large pictures 


year is 


vrades., 


develops social 
and skills by 
sion Pictures 
(2244” x 30”) in color, showing 
social situations common to 5-to- 
7-vear-olds. These pictures can be 
used as effectively with pupils 
who cannot read as with advanced 
readers. 


For grades two and three the 
textbook approach is used, with 
all the materials written in ex- 
pository rather than narrative 
style. In Basic Social Studies 2, 
the emphasis is on phases ol com- 
munity life familiar to children. 
In Basic Social Studies 3, the 
pupil progresses into understand- 
ings of where things come from, 
how they are produced, and how 
they are transported from place 
to place. Both texts contain nu- 
merous specially prepared illus- 
trations that 
rich learning. 


motivate and en- 











A guidebook for each of the 
grades provides detailed teaching 
plans and a sequential map de- 
velopment program. 

Authors are: Thelma Kier 
Reese, Supervising Teacher, Uni- 


versity Elementary School, Berke- 
ley. California: Dorothea Wein 
Partch, New Jersey State Helping 
Teacher, Camden County, New 
Jersey; and Thomas J. Durrell, 
director and coordinator. 


New Scott-Foresman Books 


In the Neighborhood, second- 
grade book in “The New Basic 
Social Studies Program” (Hanna 
and Hoyt), follows up publica- 
tion last year of the first-grade 
books, At Home and At School. 

Everyday living in five typical 
neighborhoods is pictured and de- 
scribed. The book is so organ- 
ized that children can start with 
whichever neighborhood is most 
like their own: a farm neighbor- 
hood; an industrial section of a 
large city; a neighborhood with 
tall apartments; another with 
houses, lawns, and trees: 
development. In each neighbor- 
hood are examples of how neigh- 
bors help one another and how 


a new 


basic activities of group living are 
carried on. 

The new Grade 4 text in “The 
New Basic Health and Safety 
Program” by Bauer, Baruch, 
Montgomery, and Pounds is Go- 
ing on Ten. Focused on build- 
ing good health attitudes and be- 
havior, the text offers 
health and safety content, 
materials on games and exercises, 
and testing materials for apply- 
ing health understandings. 

Coming, too, is the sixth-grade 
text in the “Seeing Through 
Arithmetic Program” ( Hartung, 
Van Engen, Knowles, Mahoney ) 
with a new visual approach to 
arithmetic understanding. 


strong 


new 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Today's news makes it impera- 
tive that children in large num- 
bers study and Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have followed up 
their famous “Wonderworld of 
Science Series” (newly revised, 
with much more color added) and 
“Wonderworld of Science Film- 
strips” with a four-strip series un- 
der the general title, “Careers in 
Science.” These filmstrips are 
guaranteed to maintain the stu- 
dents’ interest in science, and will 
enable students to make more in- 
telligent choices of their science 


science, 


courses in the high school. The 
individual strips are entitled: 
Looking Ahead to Mathematics; 
Looking Ahead to Physics; 
Looking Ahead to Chemistry; 
and Looking Ahead to Biology. 
They are intended for grades 7-9, 
and have been prepared ly John 
A. Brown and Donald J. Dessart. 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N.Y.: Louis Weiss, Brooklyn 
Technical High School: and John 
H. W oodburn. The Johns Hop- 
kins University. All are in full 


color. 


Silver Burdett’s New Arithmetics 


“Making Sure of Arithme- 


tie,” 1958 edition, by Morton, 
Gray, Springstun, Schaaf, and 


Rosskopf. While the basic organ- 
ization and grade emphases of 
this widely used program for 
grades 1-8 remain unchanged, im- 
portant have been taken 
to strengthen the presentation of 
essential concepts through refine- 
ment of language, improved vis- 
ual materials, and a more attrac- 


steps 


tive page. 

Content of the books is 
standing for its validity and use- 
fulness. Real data and real situ- 
ations help to make arithmetic 
vital and important to children. 
At the same time the books, par- 
ticularly in the upper grades, sys- 
tematically apply arithmetic in 
situations which themselves make 
noteworthy educational contribu- 
tions. Specific pages labeled “Us- 


ing Number to Understand Our 
World” help to build ideas and 
understandings about economics, 
about science, and about society 
itself that arithmetic is particu- 
larly fitted to teach. 

\ plan which is exceptionally 
workable and specific materials 
are given for periodic “grouping 
in depth” within the class to pro- 
vide for specific needs of slow 
learners, the average group, and 
those who excel in arithmetic. 
This flexible grouping procedure 
is facilitated by inclusion in each 
hook of a new section of supple- 
mentary practice material, enti- 
tled “Another Make 
Sure.” and a separate section for 
those entitled “How 
Far Can You Go in Arithmetic?” 
Frequent diagnostic tests provide 
a basis for determining the make- 
up of the various groups. 


w“ ho exe el. 


The New L. W. Singer Books for 1958 


“Enjoying English” texts for 
grades 7 and 8 (copyright 1958) 
by Don M. Wolfe and Lela T. 
Hamilton. The third edition of 


these successful books represents 
a cooperative, creative effort in 
building textbooks. Over seventy 
talented teachers and supervisors 

















"Ix!" squirked the Goomblatt, 
jozzing his niflink until the 
Conealich and fellengrym had 
yerkled into the pim. 


Happy is Goomblatt in his world 
of words — meaningless, confusing, 
uninteresting words called 


Gobbledygook. 


How many of your youngsters join Goomblatt in 
Gobbledygook when they open a book? 


Do they read only words—meaningless words? 


Build better readers--youngsters 
who read with meaning and enjoyment 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
READING SKILL BUILDERS 


NEW 


reading levels. Now a complete supplementary series for 


this spring: Six readers for grades 2, 7 and 8 


the elementary grades and junior high school 


Two delightful books for each level self-motivating , 
self-directing . fascinating content from The Reader’s Digest 


Send for Brochure |-3 today 





READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York 
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and inexpensive 
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lope—with any required remittance—to Coupon Service, 
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wrote the prescription; the au- 
thors then filled it. The books 
were tailored to meet teacher and 
pupil needs through a four-part 
organization, Part One contains 
eight units of speaking and writ- 
ing assignments based on pupils’ 
experiences ; Part Two provides 
for direct teaching of language 
letter writing, dictionary, 
library, making reports. Part 
Three realistically attacks the 
common errors in speaking and 
writing; Part Four makes three 
different approaches to functional 
grammar sentence synthesis, 
sentence 
visualization through diagraming. 

Walt Disney's “True Life Ad- 
venture Series” (copyright 
1958), illustrated with 
graphs in natural color and writ- 
ten for elementary grades. Na- 
ture’s Half-Acre: back-yard in- 
sects in the struggle for survival. 
Seal Island: spectacular natural 
drama of the Alaska fur seal on 
their remote harem reefs in the 
Bering Sea. Living Desert: an 
amazing variety of birds, animals, 
insects, and plants and how they 
support themselves in the hot 
sands of the desert. Vanishing 
Prairie: the buffalo and his 
neighbors still cling to life and to 
a small patch of the prairie they 
once owned. Bear Country: the 
story of nature’s most sagacious 
and clownish animal. Beaver 
Valley: life of the beaver 
neer, architect, family man, great 
provider. 


jobs 


analysis, and sentence 


photo- 


> ile 
engl 


Steck Company-- 
Science, 
Social Studies 


The first four books in the new 
“Young Scientist Series” will be 
published during the summer of 
1958. Each of the 48-page books 
presents about twenty basic prin- 
ciples and a number of correlated 
applications and experiments to 
introduce children to a particu- 
lar field of science. The senior 
author of the series is Dr. M. Vere 
DeVault of the University of Tex- 
as. Co-authors are Dr. Beeman 
N. Phillips for psychology; Dr. 
Claude C. Boyd for physics; Dr. 
Jessie Helen Haag for physiology: 
and Catherine E. Orr for geology. 
Two or more everyday applica- 
tions are included for each basic 
principle. Experiments requiring 
simple equipment are suggested 
for each principle. Principles, 
applications, and experiments are 
presented on facing pages and are 
profusely illustrated in two col- 
ors. 

Government by the People 
by Dr. Ralph W. Steen, head of 
the Department of History, Texas 
A. & M. College, will be published 
during the spring of 1958. This 
new textbook for junior high 
school students presents an accu- 
rate and up-to-date survey of the 
federal government. Many charts 
in two colors and numerous pho- 
tographs are included and add to 
the usefulness of the book. 











Noble’s New 
HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY 
$2.50 


JUST OUT! Both a teachers manual 
and a refresher course. Contains all 
essential information together with 
space for practice in teaching manu- 
script writing, the transition to cur- 


sive writing, and cursive writing. 


A teacher completing this course 
may apply for a Certificate of 
Proficiency in Handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


Noble’s 
HANDWRITING FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES | and 2 
ES ee i 
Alphabet Wall Charts 


A modern series, of eight pupil’s 
books, based on the most recent 
state and city courses of study 
from all parts of U.S. 


Samples sent to Principals upon request 
to Dept 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 











Oe a 
Today's Wonders 


in Sconce 


desi | PICTURE- 
PS _| story 

==. | POSTERS 
a} THAT 
EXPLAIN TODAY'S 

SCIENTIFIC MARVELS! 


Large-size (10” x 13”), each 
poster is printed in two colors, 
Explanatory text easily under- 
stood by children. Supplementary 
text on back of each poster 
includes related activities and 


classroom experiments. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, 
Rockets, Television, Atomic Energy, 
Photoelectric Cells, Sonar, Radar, 
Diesels, Plastics, and Nylon. Each 
set $2.00. 

USE THIS COUPON 

FOR YOUR ORDER 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


Please send me sets of 
Today's Wonders in Science Posters 
at $2.00 each. My payment is 
enclosed. 
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Another spring 1958 publica- 
tion is Our Arkansas, a complete 
history of the state for the ele- 


mentary level. The author is Dr. 
Walter L. Brown, of the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas, 


Handbook on Corrective Reading 
Revised and Enlarged 


Wheeler Publishing Company 
announces the complete revision 
of their “Handbook on Corree- 
tive Reading.” This 
larged handbook provides tested 
methods on: identifying retarded 


new, en- 


readers; estimating reading ca- 
pacity; grouping for 
reading; developing phonic skills. 

Written by Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts, Director of Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa., especially 
for the “American Adventure Se- 
ries,” the handbook offers prac- 
tical help for busy classroom 
teachers. Here are the answers to 


corrective 


these and many other questions 
(1) how to estimate a level of 
reading achievement; (2) how to 
group pupils for corrective read- 
ing; (3) how to improve reading 
comprehension; (4) what to do 
about speed reading. Also an aid 
to the corrective program is the 
teacher's guidebook for each of 
the sixteen titles in the series. 

“The American Adventure 
Series” of high-interest stories is 
carefully graded into five levels 
of readability to meet hasie cor- 
rective reading needs in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


The John C. Winston Company 


The new edition of the Win- 
ston Senior Dictionary is espe- 
cially designed for use in the 
school. In addition to 
includes such 


modern 


100,000 words it 


helpful features as a sixteen-page 
full-color tables of 
foreign words and phrases, a list- 
ing of persons and places, and a 


world atlas, 


chronological table of events. 


World Book Company’s Basic Textbooks 


“Growth in Arithmetic,” re- 
vised edition, continues to be first 
choice in schools nationwide. The 
series has been strengthened by 
publication of the delightful text- 
workbooks, One by One and 
Two by Two, for first and second 
grades. The primary program 
includes the readiness book, Let's 
Count, available as a_ pupil's 
book and as a “Big Book” for 
troup work. 

A very essential part of the 
“Growth in Arithmetic” 
is embodied in the teacher's edi- 
tions. These include a general 
discussion of methods, detailed 
procedures for teaching each les- 


son, and reproduced text pages 


with answers in color. The teach- 
ers edition for each grade of 
grades 3-8 is clothbound. 

The Madden-Carlson “Suecess 
in Spelling” program for grades 
2-8 presents scientifically selected 
word lists skillfully organized to 
meet individual needs. It devel- 
ops spelling insights and syste- 
matically builds word-study skills. 
It is available in a clothbound 
and in a workbook edition. each 
of which has a complete teacher's 
edition with text 
pages and answers printed in col- 
or. New additions to the series 
are a teacher's guide for grade 1, 
and My Word Card (100 words 
printed in large type). 


reproduced 


New Zaner-Bloser Materials 


Readable Handwriting, by 
Max Rosenhaus, can be 
as both a handwriting guide and 
book for pupils, as 
well as a manual for teachers. 
The various scientific principles 


revarded 


a practice 


of handwriting—uniform = slant, 
proper spacing, perfect align- 


ment, correct formation, propor- 
tionate size and height of letters, 
the importance of parallel strokes 
and vertical strokes——are all an- 
alyzed and illustrated. Ample op- 
portunity for pupils to practice 
and perfect their handwriting is 
given on each page. The plan of 
the book lends itself ideally to 
pupil evaluation. Since perfect 
examples of handwriting are ex- 
ecuted throughout the book, pu- 
pils are inspired to emulate them. 

Alphabet Chart, also by Max 
Rosenhaus, is a decided help for 


both teachers and pupils in per- 
fecting handwriting. It contains 
62 pages of examples of figures 
and the letters of the alphabet 
ten pages for the numerals, and 
26 each for small letters and cap- 
itals. Each figure and letter, an- 
alyzed page by page, is set up in 
five parts. Definite directions are 
given about each part. 

The pages ol the chart are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and are 
bound in durable cardboard with 
loose-leaf rings, so that each page 
can be handled separately. This 
binding makes it possible for the 
chart to stand atilt for the entire 
class to see, and for pages to be 
individual children or 
posted as examples of correct 
handwriting procedure. Teachers 
will want to consider this chart 
carefully, 


used by 
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elling and Using Words 


Lillian E. Billington 


An individualized program for grades 2 


through 8 provides new opportunity and 
challenge for children of all abilities 
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and needs. 
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Each pupil concentrates on his own speil- 
ing difficulties. . 


Each learns to the limit of his capacity. 
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For long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that 
develops power to reason. See... 


Growth in Arithmetic 


REVISED EDITION 
by Clark . Junge . Moser . Smith 


This series enables pupils to acquire all- 
round competence in arithmetis It fosters 
erowth and recognizes that children can 
and should advance to more mature levels 


of learning. It builds insights into number 


relationships and confidence in problem 
child will 


maximum of his capacity. 


solving. Every achieve to the 





Grade 1 


One by One 


Grade 2 Two by Two 


by Clark - Junge - Clark 


These sparkling new text-workbooks are 
high in child interest and provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good begin- 


ning for growth in number thinking 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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you are 
there... 


with Molly Pitcher - fighting in the Revolutionary War . . . with 
William Gorgas - making war on mosquitoes . . . with Richard E. Byrd - 
exploring the Antarctic . . . or with Lewis and Clark - exploring the 
Northwest Territory. Yes - you'll find that this new 
series of posters is ideal for teaching American history, and illustrating 
historical and present-day stories. Set | presents ten earlier 
American heroes, Set II ten later heroes. 


American 


HEROES and 
HEROINES 





Framed in a red and blue border, each poster features a detailed 
drawing of well-known scenes in the lives of many American heroes 
and heroines. Beneath the illustration is the name of the hero 
and a descriptive caption in large type. The biographical text on the 
back includes a thrilling story of the scene and a concise sketch 
of the hero's life. The text is written in language children can read. 


Printed in two colors on sturdy board, the posters are large-size 
(i3” x 16”). They will make eye-catching displays on the bulletin- 
board, the wall, or the library table. And they can be used in 
your opaque projector, too. Each set is packaged separately. 


Each Set $2.50 Complete Series of 2 Sets $4.75 


Set Il 


John C. Fremont 
Philip Sheridan 


Stonewall Jackson 


Set I 


Nathan Hale 
Paul Revere 
Anthony Wayne 
John Pau! Jones 
Molly Pitcher 
Patrick Henry 
John P. Zenger 
Oliver H. Perry 
Lewis and Clark 
Marcus Whitman 


Sam Houston 
William Gorgas 
Clara Barton 
Susan B. Anthony 
Richard E. Byrd 
Robert Peary 
Charles Lindbergh 





IN 358 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the following Illustrated Posters: Total 

Set I—American Heroes and Heroines @ $2.50 ..... 

Set |l-—-American Heroes and Heroines @ $2.50 

Complete Series of American Heroes and Heroines, 

Set | and Set Il @ $4.75 

Bill me, payable in 30 days. Payment is enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


7s 
name Coe ewer eee eres eseses 


e 
Street R. D peeeeooeeveceue 


SS | 
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This directory is included for your con- 
venience. File it in your folder 

on new textbooks. You will find it use- 
ful when ordering new books. 


Your Directory 
of Textbook 
Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8; Englewood Cliffs, NJ.; 


310 W. Polk St., Chicago 7; 181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 
560 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3; 351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11; 300 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2; 15 Fifth St.. NW, Atlanta; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 121 
2nd St.. San Frar 

Benefic Press, Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 


Ave., Chicago 39 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Il. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16 

The George F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 

The Economy Co., 24 West Park, Oklahoma City; 290 Spring St., NW, Atlanta; 
29 North Capitol Ave., Indianapolis. 

Educational Service, Inc., Box 112, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7; 38 
York 16 

Garrard Press, Publishers, 510 North Hickory St., Champaign, Ill. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., Boston 17; 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 205 


Fourth Ave., New 


W. Wacker Dr., Chicago ¢ 65 Luckie St., NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., Dal- 
las 1; 199 E. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto; 1331 
Yonge St., Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 


E. M. Hale & Co., Pub., 119 S. Dewey St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; 180 Varick St., New York 14; 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 280-282 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., 
San Francisco 5; 713 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 536 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11; 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 2500 
Prairie Ave Chicago 16; 715 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta 8; 777 California Ave., Palo Alto. 

Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The King Co., 4609 N. Clark St., Chicago 40 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., Thatcher and Madison Sts., River Forest, Ill.; 36 Chatham 
Road, Summit, N.J.; 2121 Staunton Court, Palo Alto, Calif.; 703 Browder St., 
Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 

707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; 441 West Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 367 
South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Box 2212, Wichita 1, Kansas; 1423 W. 
Goodale Blvd., Columbus 8, Ohio. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 
4 Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 1360 Spring St., NW, Atlanta 3; 111 New 


toss 


Montgomery St., San Francisco 5. 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Education Center, Columbus 16, Ohio; 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 36; San Francisco; Dallas 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving P!l., New York 3. 

A. N. Palmer Co., 902 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5; 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. MI, P.O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D.C, 

Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; 575 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 
405 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill.; White Plains, N.Y. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 19-00 Pollitt Dr., Fair Lawn, 
1.J.; 3145 Piedmont Rd., NE, Atlanta 5; 501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 1855 California 
Ave., Palo Alto. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; 209 N. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Ind.; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 560 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5; 703 Browder St., Dallas 1. 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. and Columbia Rd., Morristown, N.J.; 4700 Chase 
Ave., Chicago 30; 604 Mission St., San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallas 
1; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

The Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca, Austin 1, Texas. 

University Pub. Co., 1126 Que St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; East Fayson Lake Butler, N.J.; 
501 Elm St., Dallas 2; 508 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., 
Pasadena 2. 

Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 
441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 

The Wheeler Pub. Co., 161 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 190 Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 8; 6 Beacon St., Boston 8; 707 Browder 
St., Dallas 1; 2054 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 
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Working with Plants in 
Middle and Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 99) 


treated side of the paper and expose 
the entire sheet to light (sunlight or 
photo floodlight for about forty 
Remove the leaf, and roll 
pickle 


about a 


seconds 
the paper to fit in a gallon jar 
or mayornnais containing 

tablespoon of ammonium 


from the chemistry depart- 


ammonia 
hydroxide 
druggist—not household 
An inch of sawdust at the 
bottom of the jar will absorb the 


ment or the 
Ammonia 

ammonia liquid. (Or put the ammonia 
in a small open jar, wrap the paper 
ind cover with the 
The fumes 


will react with the paper and produce 


loosely around it 
gallon jar, bottom side up 
i sharp print almost immediately. The 
print is fixed and requires no further 
treatment Silhouettes of leaves may 
also be produ ‘ i in other ways They 
dipped in melted 
unted, or cast in 


can be outlined 
parafhn and me 
pl ster, 


EXPERIMENTING WITH SEEDS 


Seeds may be sprouted in almost any 


medium that absorbs water, such as 


cotton batting sand sawdust paper 
toweling. blottin paper pha mum 
moss, and vermiculite Examine the 
eed before and after germination 
Stain portions of the seedling (root 
hair, stem, leaf) with waterproof ink 
and observe growth of parts. Select 
about fifty seeds at random. Sprout 


them and see how many of the filty 
will germinate. See whether the num- 
ber of commercial seeds that sprout 
is greater than the wild or weed seeds. 


Wed f blotting pape 
a drinking elass and add 


r firmly agaimst 
water to 
moisten the potter Place large seeds 


bean, watermelon, pumpkin, corn 


between the blotter and glass pointing 
in different directions. See if you can 
find out in what direction the roots 
and shoots grow Observe the condi- 
tion of the blotter where seeds do not 
sprout 

Some additional experiments may 
be tried to determine the proper depth 
for seeds, time required for sprouting 
and effects of overcrowding of seeds 

Although most plants are stationary, 
remarkable ability to go 
Perform an experi- 


they have 
around objects 
ment to illustrate this 

Sprout S¢ 
tightly with aluminum foil 


eds in a flowerpot and wrap 
the top 
The seedlings will push their way 
through the foil, illustrating the power 
of plants 

Seeds have a supply of food but 
need warmth, moisture, and air to 
Under controlled conditions, 
set up an experiment to remove each 
of the 
tion and observe the results 

Green growing plants need air, light, 
minerals in 


sprout 


factors necessary for germina- 


moisture, and dissolved 


order to manufacture food to stay 
alive. In a series of experiments, re- 
necessary for 


move each condition 


growth and see how the plant behaves 


ABOUT POISONOUS PLANTS 


Children should be cautioned not to 
chew on parts of plants nor place food 
on branches of certain shrubs in thei 
outdoor cooking, since many of them 
may be dan rerous to cat In an issu 
of a standard seed catalogue, as many 


as 54 plants have been listed as harm 


ful. Some common ones: dumb cane, 
pimpernel, castor bean, oleander, lily 
of the valley, sweet pea, mountain 


laurel, mock orange, 


ivy, burning bush, 
and tulip 

It might be useful for children to 
pe ison ivy oak, and 


pendin on whether 


recoenize pol on 


poison sumac, di 


they are found in their particular 
locale. 

Identification, precaution, and eradi- 
cation are points to be raised in dis- 
cussion, 

A field trip would help in finding 
out more about the nature of these 
plants 

Every year, thousands of children 
and adults go through a siege of severe 
skin inflammation and water blisters 


resulting from contact with these 
plants. 
FUNGI ‘NONGREEN PLANTS 


There is a_ fascinating 
plants that do not make their own food 
but live directly from living and on 
living material. This life cycle and 


method of reproduction are very in- 


group of 


teresting 

Common examples of such plants 
are mushrooms, molds, yeast, and bac- 
teria 

Find out how important they are in 
our daily lives. 


CONSERVATION OF PLANTS 
Children should be 


enjoy plant life out-of-doors, and dis- 


encouragt d to 


couraged from bringing plants or parts 
of plants into the classroom 

In special circumstances when plants 
are to be used in the classroom, chil- 
dren should be informed of the situa- 
tion. The need for 
our wildlife cannot be stressed enough 


conservation otf 


numerous examples of need should 
be demonstrated 
HELPFUL MATERIALS 
Blough, Glenn O.; and Huggett, Al- 
bert ] Elementary School Science 
and How to Teach It. The Dryden 
Press; 1951. 
Blough, Glenn O.: The Tree on the 
Road to Turntown. McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, Inc.; 1953. 


Selsam, Millicent E.: Play with Plants. 
William Morrow and Co., Inc.; 
1949, 

Webber, Irma E.: Anywhere in the 
World. William Scott, Inc.; 1957. 

“Poison Ivy, Poison Oak, and Poison 
Sumac.” Catalog No. Al.9: 1972/3. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; 

Films- 

“Fungus Plants,” “Seed Dispersal,” 
“Plant Growth,” and “Plant Traps.” 
Each 10 min. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, 

Filmstrips— 

“Flowers, 
“Plant Factories.” 
Peterson and Co, 

“Introducing Plants.” Long Filmslide 

Fairmont Ave., El 

Cerrito 8, California. 

Cooperation among Plants and Ani- 
mals.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, 525 
Main Street, Belleville, New Jersey. 


15 cents. 


Fruits, and Seeds” and 
Text Films. Row 


Service, 7505 





A Favor or a Gift 


Washy Doll—Find the center of a 
washcloth and roll each side of the 
cloth to the center, in the same direc- 
tion, and tack. Cut between rolls on 
one end about two inches. Stitch 
down loose ends with tiny stitches. 
This makes the legs. Cut down two 
inches on the other end and stitch as 
before. This makes the arms. Catch 
two arms and fold down about two 
inches on uncut cloth. Tie with rib- 
bon. This makes the head and neck. 
Pull arms out to the sides and tack. 
Stitch on eyes, nose, and mouth. You 
can stitch on hair, or make it of yarn. 
Your doll is now ready for paper or 
cloth clothing. Lillie D. Chaffin 








Miss Dexter... I’m thirsty. May I have my soft drink now? 


has 








Of course, she /ikes bottled carbon- 
ated beverages. They taste good... 
and they're good, clean fun. But can 
anything a child likes so very much 
really be good for her? In the case of 
soft drinks, the answer is yes. Here 


is why: 


e@ Energy. Carbonated beverages pro- 
vide 100 calories of food energy (per 
8 ounces), in readily assimilable form 


for quick conversion. 


@ Appetite. Moderate amounts of car- 
bonated soft drinks stimulate the appe- 
tite. Doctors know this; have recom- 
mended soft drinks for years as a means 
of pepping up convalescent appetites. 


@ Dietary supplement. Each day the 


IY, 


human body loses about 244 quarts of a 


‘D 
> 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


= 
a 


=— 


The National Association 


_! of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


gish digestive processes. 


tling of a soft drink. 





\ 


~ 


ry €& LY 





and resear Be 


liquid. Carbonated beverages help re- 
store body fluid balance—refreshingly. 


@ Digestive aid. According to much 
research, carbonated beverages aid slug- 


@ Absolute purity. Today's carbon- 
ated beverages are prepared and bottled 
under rigid hygienic conditions—based 
on the very latest discoveries of chemis- 
try, bacteriology and engineering. In 
fact, any bottler in your community 
welcomes a visit by you and your class 
for the purpose of seeing exactly how 
much care and skill goes into the bot- 




















° Washington 6, D. C. 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
state. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
. and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 


For classroom use and your own enlightenment, see booklet offer in coupon section. 
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Central America I 


>) 


(Continued from page 78) 


ACTIVITIES 


l. Let groups choose one of the four 
countries—British Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and El Salvador 
Slow learners would find British 
Honduras best for them Final re 
ports could be entitled, “This Is Our 
Country,” and could be presented by 
story, picture, diorama, play, of 
“Guess What” pantomime. 

2. In Central America, as in other 
parts of the world, governments have 
been spending more of the budget to 
improve education How does a lack 
of education make it difficult to gov 
ern pe opk Does illiteracy affect living 
conditions? health? safety? earning ca- 
pacity : 

3. Corn is so much a part of the 
daily life of Central American people 
that an early Mayan legend told how 
the first four men created were made 
of corn paste Why is corn such a 
good crop in this area? How is it 
used? Buy cans of tortillas, enchiladas, 
and tamales, and have a food-taster’s 


COCUEOOTEOEAOAADEUEEEUDEUON VEN EREEEOUEOCUATOEOCGCOEONAOEUECEREUEOOEDEDTROEOUOOEEHEE EAN OONEEE 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-31—American Red 
Cross Fund Drive. : 

March 1-8 — National 4-H = 
Club Week. 

March 2-8—Save Your Vi- 
sion Week. Theme: En- 
joy Youthful Vision. Dept. 
of Public Information, 

: American Optometric As- 
sociation, 4030 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 

March 6—Feast of Purim. 

March 9-15 — Girl Scout 
Week. Theme: You Can 
Count on Her. : 

March 16-22 — National : 
Wildlife Week. Theme: := 
Protect Our Public Lands. = 

March 16-22 — National = 
Library Week. Theme: 


Ue 


sennnennennie 





TL 


Te 


peeeeennnny 


March 16-23 — Camp Fire ~ 
Girls 48th Birthday Week. 
March 17 — Saint Patrick's = 
Day. : 

March 18—100th Anniver- ; 
sary of birth of Rudolph ; 
Diesel, German inventor 
of the diesel engine. 

March 20—The first day of 

: spring—10:06 P.M. 

> March 30—Palm Sunday. 





HONNUNLENeANNS UNA ANRNONNN NAMELY 


meeting. Remember, the food is more 
delicious when made fresh, and don't 


be too critical because you're unfamil- 


iar with the flavor Are these foods 
popular in any part of the U.S.? 
Why? 


+t. Going to market differs for the 
child in a U.S. town and the little 
mestizo or Indian of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, or El Salvador Find pictures 
to prove this statement Does your 
family go to market to sell something 
in addition to making a_ purchase? 
How much does your family depend 
on stores for necessities connected 
with food and clothing? Would a lack 
of stores affect our standard of living? 
Don’t forget that Central Americans 
have more elaborate shopping places 
than the markets serving the Indians, 








Wake Up and Read. | 





| 








who have been quite successful in pre This brings up a good topic for de woman weaving a colorful fabric of 
serving their customs and traditions. ate. Was the invention of the wheel cotton or wool, or a ranch owner on 

5. The Inter-American Highway (or more useful in spreading civilization the Pacific slopes of El Salvador, De 
Pan American Highway) has been on and trade than the airplane? Commit scribe your work for the class, and 
of the most expensive in the world to tees can work on assembling their a1 how you spend the day. What do you 
build. What made the cost so high? guments, and then choose a speaker to wear? Eat? How can they tell a cof 
Why was the expense justified How represent each side. fee or banana tree without fruit on it? 
will the countries through which it 7. “Can You Imagine?” Tomor- Are bananas picked ripe Why don’t 
winds benefit? row morning you will wake up as an they spoil in shipment? Will you sell 

6. Many parts of British Honduras, Indian laborer on a coffee plantation, | your colorful fabric, or make it int 
Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salva- or a Negro cutting stems of bananas some kind of clothing? A good chance 
dor are accessible only by airplane for a big fruit company, an Izalco | Continued on page 102 
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COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 








In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


SA REGISTERED TRADEMARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 Trt A COLA COMPANY, 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 
and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail All in One enve- 
lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


CUT APART HERE — — — — —_ oe — 





TRAIL WAYS. Piease send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's 
Vacation Areas. Am interested in a trip or tour to WTTTTTTIT TTT 171 
Neme PRINT OR TYPEs ccc cccccccccccccsccccesccceseseees 
BOUESD GE BB. cocccccccccccocccecescceccccecccccesoncccescesscoccccooecsce 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
—_— — — — _— — — ont APART HERE _ — — — — —_— — 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and 
other materia with details of special tickets available for American visitors to 


Britain 188 


> 
z 
2 
3 
. 


a 
2 
: 
» 
o 


State Ins. 3-58 


< 
NN 
° 
3 
2 


— = mm CUT APART HERE me meee 


AMERICAN BANNER LINES, Dept. C-2. 
describing the new S/S ATLANTIC and 


Piease send me your ftull-color brochure 
The American Banner Way to Europe."’ 


6 


610 
Neme . . PRINT Of TY 
SORE GP GY She cocccccncccsetenebdseesecundsebenccchevececssectecesabts 
City . Zone State Ins. 3-58 
meme CUT ARART HERE mm meee 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Piease send the CANADIAN VACA. 
TION PACKAGE to 169 
C-2-03-02 
Neme eves TEETTTILTTTT Tite PRINT OR TYPE* ssc eee eeeeneees 
SOGSE GF TLE, cocccoccccceccccecétecccocscocsessosessccese 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
eee em CUT APART HERE mm meee 
MAINE VACATION SERVICE. Please send me your Maine Vacation Planning Kit 
175 
Name TETTTTITIITITL LLL PRIN a 
SOURST GE Ts cusccoccescesnescosevcesecsesedcceeseesecessccccccsovcces 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
meme CUT APART HERE mm meme ee 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page 
full-color book entitied "WINNIPEG." 230 


6 


PRINT M TYPEs cc ceeeeccerccsseceesss 
Seveed GF BD. coccccccvccccceccssecsececcccccecessoescccccsccccsooceccceccceccess 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
me CUT ARART HERE me meme ee 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Piease send me a copy of your booklet 
"Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting State 311 
Name TERTETICTICCLE eT TT RINT OR Ev ssc seer eeereesseesescesseresesesssees 
Th MM * SEPPTTTTITITITITITITITIIILILTI TILT 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
em CUT APART HERE mm meme ees 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dean Summer Session. Please send me complete 
information about the 1958 Summer Session at the University of Colorado. (See 
advertisement on Page 74.) 166 


6 


CUT APART HERE oe —_ — — —_— —_ _— 


UMIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your 


§ 


19588 Summer Session Bulletin 400 
MAME coccccccsecccessecseseccesessecsese PRINT OR TYPEs sce ccccceccccsesccneccssesessecsseses 
Serves? OF B.D. cococcccesccessccccccocccccccccecoccescccccccccccececoceccceeccesccoccececeees 
City o« TTTITTITTTITIT ITT TTT Tt Zone State Ins. 3-58 
eee CUT APART HERE mm meee 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me a helpful 

complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota 74 
Neme WETTTTTILITIT TLL ++ *PRINT OR TYPE ss ere cece renee eee eeeteeerereeeeseees 
Sonnet GF BB. coccocccdseccscsvccccseccecesocceceecsecessccscccevececeecsssebonsescseeonss 
CY cocccccccccceceesscce Zone State Ins. 3-58 
wee CUT APART HERE mm mee ee 


Coupons: pages 76, 78, 94, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108. 
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Central America I 
(Continued from page 101) 





where wild animals and snakes of 
many kinds and sizes hide in the tropi- 
cal greenery? Or, what it would be like 
climbing a narrow twisting path to a 
home high in the mountains? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


to consider how other people in the 
world live 
8. Or, change the picture. Make 
believe you are a child from a rural 
village in Guatemala waking up in 
your home. What will seem unusual 
Running hot water, a bath- 
room, what else? Take him to school. Central America (film), Encyclopae- 
What will seem strange to him? Can dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Central America, Bridge Between the 
Americas, Part A and Part B, “Latin 
America—Middle America” (film- 
strips, color), Popular Science from 
Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Central America: Geography of the 


to him 


he understand what is happening? 

9. As a follow-up, list reasons why 
people in Central America should 
learn English, and why we should 
learn Spanish, their official language. 

10. Archaeologists working in the 
ruins of the Mayans have found that 
they were skilled mural painters 
What is the purpose of a mural? Why 
were they used extensively in temples (film, color, and black 
and public buildings? Are they popu- and white Coronet Films, Coro- 
lar for decoration today? Would a net Building, Chicago 1. 
mural best explain the special features Earthquakes (film), Almanac Films, 
of “My Country”?—see item 1. Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

11. All of the Central American Earthquakes and Volcanoes (film 
countries are members of the United Film Associates of California, 10521 
Nations. They have benefited from Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
UNESCO, UNICEF, and WHO. 25, Calif. 

What would each agency do? This El Salvador; Guatemala; Honduras, 

will show how the United Nations is “Central America” (filmstrips, col- 

accomplishing some of the purposes or), Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond 

Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

High Spots of a High Country—Guate- 
mala (film, color), United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Hill Towns of Guatemala (fim, col- 
or), United World Tilms, Inc. 

José Harvests Bananas—Life in Guate- 
mala, “Children of Latin America 
Series” (filmstrip, color Young 
America Films, from Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

feeling that each country Lands and Peoples in Central Amer 

watching for future growth and eco- ica, “Middle America” (filmstrip, 
nomic stability? color), Society for Visual Educa 
+. Are they aware of the uncertain- tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 

Chicago 14 
People of Guatemala, “Mexico and 

Central America” (filmstrip, color 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 


Americas 


for which it was organized 


EVALUATION 


1. Do your pupils realize how much 
the topography and climate influence 
the lives of the people in Central 
American countries? 

2. Do they know that better trans- 
portation and more education are two 
keys to the future prosperity of these 
countries? 

3. Has this study left them with a 
is worth 


ties of living in the shadow of a vol- 

cano, or where earthquakes may de- 

stroy life and property at any time? 
5. Do they understand that each 


country supplies some products which Records 

we buy in our local markets, and that Black Caribs of Honduras, P 435, 

these countries are markets for Amer- 33 rpm, Folkways Records and 

ican goods? Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., 
6. Have the children thought of New York 36 


what their home might be like in the Folk Music of Honduras—Marimba, 
jungle where rainfall is so heavy, and FW 6834, 33% rpm (Foikways 





AOUUDEDERDEDELEOOAOOEONONOOAHEEDEEAOCULODEORAUAOUONRAUOUOCORECOESI OOO ESERONOOOOLENSOOCONS 


Win a Prige 
Tell us how Your Pupils 
Learn about the UN 


...in the primary, middle, or upper grades 
... through correlation with one or more curriculum areas 
... from the work of its agencies, commissions, and councils 


... by ereating an enthusiasm for international friendships 


TIPS TO HELP YOU 


@ Entry not to exceed 500 words. Postmark by midnight May I, 1958. 


@ Include name and address on each sheet, photograph or sample. Illustra- 
tions will be paid for separately or returned if postage is received. 


@ All entries (except photos or samples) become property of THE INSTRUCTOR 
Address entry to: UN Contest, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York. 


PRIZES 


The two best entries will each receive $20.00. 
All other entries used in the magazine will receive $10.00 each. 











brand-new 


teaching 
aids 

for 
kindergarten 
and 

primary 


grades 


Community Helpers Activities 
Set | Set Il 


Mother Goose Rhymes Posters 


Folk and Fairy Tales Posters 


Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 


Total Amount of this Order 
Enclosed is $ 


Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Order 


COMMUNITY HELPERS ACTIVITIES 


10 POSTERS ano 
10 STORIES ano ACTIVITIES 


ON LIQUID-PROCESS MASTERS 
SET | SET Il 


The Policeman The Carpenter 


The Newsboy The Plumber 

The Ice Cream Man The Supermarket Checker 

The Barber The Waitress 10 posrees — 
The Fireman The Druggist 


The Postman The Moving Man 

The Trash Man The Shoe Repairman 
The Milkman The Baker 

The Gasoline Man The Tree Surgeon 

The Street Cleaner The Telephone Operator 





Designed especially for primary grades, this brand-new series presents 
typical community helpers with stories and activities on duplicator mas- 
ters. Each set contains 10 large (13” x 16”) posters printed in two colors 
(five different colors in each set) with a liquid-process master for each 
of the posters. 


The posters are real eye-catchers, ideal for classroom use. They are 
cleverly drawn and right up-to-date. Each master presents a short story 
about the helper and his work plus activities for the pupils. Printed in 
large type, the text is written for children in language they can read. 
The activities are of various types: simple arithmetic problems, true- 
false, matching words and pictures, and fill-in blanks. Each set is en- 
closed in a sturdy portfolio. 


SS 

THER GMSE 
MOTHE 

S 

RHYME This is one of the most delightful 

he Knee nd Pry a groups of charts ever presented for 

classroom use. Prepared by a former 

elementary art supervisor, each set 


contains twenty pictures illustrating 
well-known nursery rhymes such as 





FOLK and FAIRY 


10 sronus ame acteverses 
ee 











cae om sneer 


For Liquid-Process Duplicator 


Each Set $2.75 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES POSTERS 


Old King Cole, Boy Blue, Jack and 
Jill, Mother Hubbard, and others. 
Printed in large type similar to manu- 
script writing, the rhymes are easily 
read by children. The posters are 
printed on five pastel shades of board. 


Set $1.50 


TALES POSTERS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., pansville. nv. 


Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 


Subject to Postage 


Here is the companion set to the 
Mother Goose Posters. Illustrated by 
the same artist, this set contains 20 
large-size posters that portray well- 
known Folk and Fairy Tales. The eye- 
catching drawings include Hansel and 


Set $1.50 


Tota 


each 


@ $2.75 


@ $1.50 each 
@ $1.50 each 


@ $2.25 each 
@ $3.00 each 


, payment in full. 


and Handling Charges 


Re | 


Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, 
the Three Little Pigs, and others. Five 
pastel colors are used for the ten 
sheets, printed on both sides. 





Kindergarten-Primary 
ART ACTIVITIES 


This brand-new Art Activity book meets 
all the requirements of a successful art 
handbook. It combines creativity with the 
exercise of originality, uses materials 
normally available, and integrates art with 
other fields. Many suggestions relate to 
the setting up of good behavior patterns 
and to health and safety. 


Kindergarten - Primary 
pat 


a 





The 150 art activities cover Art Skills, Bulletin Boards, Gifts, Group 
Participation, Health and Safety, Holidays and Social Weeks, Lan- 
guage Arts, Music, Nature Study, Numbers, Parties, Science, Seasons, 
and Social Studies. The Ready Reference Index lists the activities topi- 
cally and alphabetically. Clear, usable illustrations. Complete, concise 
directions. 96 pages. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 
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Street or R 


City 


Name 


Street or 
City 
Neme 


Street or 


ity 


Name 


Name 
Street or 


City 


Street or 


ity 


Street or 


City 


Street or R.0. 


City 


Street or 


City 


and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
noe any required remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


CUT APART HERE — os — — —_— —_ = 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send me ful! in 
formation on your Visual Education City Tours [pointing out historical background 
for school children of all ages 


CUT APART HERE _— 

1958 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 106. Please send me the 
196-pege “New York State Vacation'ands giv "9 fu Jetails on 550 resorts 
in 15 vacation regions a tote! of 208 ustratior fu > and 
listing types of accommodations available and rates This book not RA in 
quentity. 


-— — — — CUT APART HERE — 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. OF COMMERCE, am 1-3. Please send me a copy of 


your free brochure describing the details jeal vacat and 


_ CUT APART HERE 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of by 19” charts of 
SPEEDBALL Pen Lette Also lessons of NOLEUM BL Ock PRINTING. Two 
NEW CHARTS showing LARGE LETTERS for FLASH CARDS 310 


Grade 
No 


Zone State 
— CUT APART HERE — = 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Instrument Division. Please send me your illus 
trated color brochure $8 3500 on the AO Spencer Opaque and GK Delineascopes 


Ins 
CUT APART HERE — — —_— _ _ 


STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO. Please send me your catalog for Grade School Science 
including descriptive material on your Science Kit, as shown on Page 4 200 


Zone St Ins. 3-58 


SPACE TRAVEL AND GUIDED MISSILES. Piease send your booklet containing re 
prints of the Spece Travel and Guided Missile articles, showing how this subject 
s treated in World Book 


CUT APART HERE _ — a — —_ = == 


CUT APART HERE — 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me tu r mation on The Harmony 
Band—Primary grade children play three-part music first lesson The Sym- 
phonet, @ musical opportunity for every child ] The Melody Chimes—Tweive 
tone range. 


. No. Pupils 


State Ins. 3-58 
enpaneuh a == = as a= as cs 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | would like to add new delight and more 
veriety to my art and craft classes with your Prang Textile Colors. Please send 
me the latest literature and idea sheets 


Pupils 


Ins. 3-58 


. CUT APART HERE —_— as 
LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. Please send your PARKER PEN PARTY 
WRITING KIT (for grades 4 through Jr. High | understand that | will receive 
the name and address of another teacher and class with whom to correspond— 
and that my neme and address will also be sent to her 


Grade 


No. Pupils 


, 


Zone State Ins 


CUT APART HERE —_ — a au» 


Coupons: pages 76, 78, 94, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108. 
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GMCS fur 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


SPIDER AND FLY—Grades 1-3 


['wo parallel goal lines are established. A circle is drawn between them 
One child, the spider, squats in the circle. Other players are flies and 
tantalize the spider by running around him and in and out of his circle. 
Without warning, the spider jumps up and tries to catch a fly. A runnet 
who is caught trades places with the spider and the game continues, 


RUN SHEEP RUN—Grades 4-6 


Players are divided into two equal teams, each with a captain. While 
one team blinds at the goal and counts, the other team (except the cap- 
tain) hides. Then the team goes in search of the hiding team. The op- 
posing captain goes with them. When a member of the searching team 
spies any of the hiding team, he tells his captain, who calls, “Run, sheep, 
run.” At this signal all players run to the goal. First person to reach the 
goal wins for his team. Teams may change positions or the losing team 
may be the hiders. If the « apt. iin of the hiding team thinks best, he can 
warn his players by calling, “Run, sheep, run. 

Variation: Team wins who first has all players across the goal line. 


STEALING STICKS—Grades 4-6 


Eight sticks 
game, Iwo equal a 
A basketball court is ideal if game 
drawn beyond each end line near a corners. 
resents the prisoners’ base and the other the stick cache. 


about one foot long or eight beanbags are needed for this 
reas separated by a center line represent the court. 
s played indoors. ‘Two bases are 
One base at each end rep- 
Four sticks are 
plac ed in each team’s cache. 

Players are divided into two equal teams and are scattered about in 
thei own area Playe rs atte mpt to cross enemy territory and secure Op- 
ponents sticks. If they are tagged before they can cross the opponents’ 
end line, they become prisoners and must stand in their opponents’ base. 
If they reach the end line safely, each player may take a stick or a pris- 
oner. In returning he must hold prisoner's hand. Player cannot be 
caught in this return trip. While in prison, teammates may take hold of 
hands and stretch out, as long as the end person is in contact with the 
prisoners’ base. 

There are two ways to win—after playing a certain period of time, the 
side having the most sticks wins, or a team wins when one side has se- 
cured all of the opponents’ sticks and has no men in prison. 


HOPSCOTCH—Grades 1-6 





There are other types of hopscotch courts but this 
Each player has a flat 
stone for throwing. On the first turn, a stone is tossed 
so that it lands in No. | square. If the throw lands on 


is one of the most common. 








a line or outside the square, the player misses his 
turn. If throw is successful, player hops in square, 
picks up stone, and hops out. The stone is then tossed 
player hops in No. 1, and then in No. 
2, picks up stone, and hops back out through square 
No. 1. When throw is made in No. 3, the player jumps 
and lands on both feet, one foot in No. 1 and one foot 

No. 2, and then hops in No picks up the stone 
and returns the same way. Play continues until: 

1. Object is thrown correctly into each section. 
placing 





in No. 2 square, 











2. Player has hopped into each section 
both feet down when two sections are side by side). 

3. Player has picked up the object. 

+. Player has returned to starting place. 

The player finishing first wins. It is a foul to step 
on a line, throw into the wrong section, or fail to 
jump in squares in proper order. If a foul is made, 
player stops and may start again at the square where 
foul was made when it is again his turn. 


























ant to Try It ? 





RUSH-HENRIETTA SCHOOL DID AND IT WORKS 


REPORTED BY EDWARD J. POPEN, ELEMENTARY COORDINATOR 


into our 


bee moving vans began to pour 
school district, situated in Monroe County, 


school 
Sub- 


in western New York, shortly after a new 
building was constructed six vears age 
divisions of new homes were springing up, and 
adequate educa- 


nd the limits 


within a short time th 


once 


tional facilities were stretched beve 


A DOUBLE-SESSION PROGRAM 


No doubt 


other schoc | d Stricts have experl- 


enced such growth and can well understand it 
and the problems that arise. An immediate an- 


swer to the “pupil housing shortage” seemed to 


in the community, but even this 


\ new s¢ hool \ 


+ 


be to rent spact 
would not meet the needs is the 


ld 
ers Would 


eventual answer, of course, but the ve 
have to be persuaded to appropriat the money 
for its construction. The “brains” went to work 
for devising a scheme to give all of our young- 
Should 


room 


sters some acceptable type of education 
we try seventy pupils in a thirty-pupil-siz 
with two teachers (or even one) ? How would a 
shortened daily program affect our over-all edu- 
cational progran 

DOS il I 1ade for 


after the “br 


Questions arose with every pr 


However ainstorm- 


ing meetings,” the double-session plar 


consideration 


began to 


become more and more the answel We would 


use all of our classrooms twi once in. the 
norning (8:30 a.m. until 12:50 p.m and once 
in the afternoon (12:30 p.m. until 4 ) P.M 


On small maps ol the district, each known 


pupil was “pinned,” with his grade level indi- 
cated This meant organizin Kindergarten re 

istration earlier than usual so that we could pin 
them also. Gradually, two equal areas were de- 
his was done by stretcl 


veloped va piece ol 


yarn around the pins on the n nclude o1 


ips to 
to exclude an area so as to minimize the differ- 
ence in grade-level sizes Room enrollments 
vere plann d as evenly as pe ssible The proble m 


] 


of future in-migrations was also considered since 


we did not want to rearrange pupils by moving 
them during the school year 

The morning group, coming from the southern 
section of our district, became the “home team,” 
for it would remain in the present building afte 
the emergency period was over. The afternoon 
group, coming from the northern section of our 
and would 


mmpleted 


district, became the “visiting team” 
move to the new school when it was c 
Rooms were assigned according to grade levels 
to facilitate the use of materials and desks 
Each pupil was issued a complete set of in- 


structional materials except for the textbooks 


Rush-Henrietta Central School, Henrietta, New York 


thought could be shared. 


However, it did not take very long to 


which we 


prove that car h boy and girl must have 


his own textbook, as homework was go- 


ing to play an important part in the suc- 


cess of double sessIONsS The “home 


te im” ised the desk storace space, the 
“visiting team” used improvised book- 


Locker 


shared, but it was or- 


shelves in the back of the room 
had to be 
ganized so that the 


Spat c 
morning youngster 


removed his belongings before his after- 


noon counterpart put his in the locker, because 


the low | 


than one student’s apparel 


TYPICAL SCHOOL DAY 


Let us follow Shari and Gary through a typi- 
cal school day at Rush-Henrietta under this cur- 
tailed program. Shari and her parents live in the 
She has received a notice that 
Gillette School from 8:30 
a.M. until 12:30 p.m., Room 20, Miss Cassidy 

teacher), and will board bus No. 26 at the cor- 
ner of East Henrietta Road and Southern Hills 
Circle at 7 rrival at school, Shari 
immediately reports to her assigned classroom 


standard morning exercises begin at the 


morning territory 


she will attend the 


90 ALM [ pon a 


where 
scheduled time, followed by instruction in the 
“R’s.”” A milk break occurs at about 10:30 a.m., 
affording an opportunity for relaxation and re- 
freshment for approximately seven minutes. A 
physical education class may follow under the 
supervision of a specially trained instructor (one 
for the 
utes, o7 


this time 


girls, one for the boys) for thirty min- 
a vocal music class may be scheduled at 
for the entire room. (Normally, on a 
regular full-day schedule, thes« special subject 
classes would last hiiteen or twenty minutes long- 
given; 
forth 


er. Instrumental lessons continue to be 
music rehearsals, library periods, and so 

Soon the four hours of school for Shari draw 
Phe last few minutes before dismissal 


putting all of the 


to a clos 
are spent in cooperatively 
things away, leaving the room just the way it 
(oats 


was found that very mornin hats, rub- 


bers must be taken from the lockers 
so that when the bell rings 


and put on 
everybody is ready 
to move out of the room, down the hall, and 
into the empty buses for the trip home 
Gary’s story begins somewhat the same as his 
morning counterpart’s. The necessary arrange- 
ments have been made for him and he arrives at 
the 12:30 
If his bus arrives too soon, he must remain 
as the 


the school just a few minutes before 
shift 


on the bus with the driver, but as soor 


kers were not constructed to handle more 


the buses unload and all of 


change bell rings, 


the “visiting team” enter the right-hand doors, 


meeting and passing the morning group, who 
have compl ted their school day 

From the beginning, this has been a very won 
derful « xperience ' Instead of expect d jeers and 
unkind remarks from the going children and the 
coming children, the faculty heard only the most 
natural “Hi, va, Bill’ “Hi, Mary,” 
noon, Mr. Fishell.” The teachers 


many p irents 


“(;o00d atter- 
ind probably 
had pre pared the children to ac- 
cept this kind of school very naturally. Tolerance 
and understanding are playing an important rol 
in our success! It seems that every parent, the 
teachers, and the Shari’s and Gary’s are putting 
forth every effort to acclimate themselves to the 
new system 

Upon entering the room, Gary puts his coat 
which 
hasn’t had time to cool yet! When the tim 
to the rear of the 
materials on the shelf for. the 


Classes 


as they were taught in the 


and hat in the locker and sits in his chair 
comes he VOCs POOTT whe re he 
has stored his 
t sucht very 
first half ol 


the day. The afternoon teacher must respect the 


were 


proper tools ol work 


sumilarly 


} 


morning teacher’s bulletin board, projects, and 


work on display which have been left in the 


room, but they have had a few minutes of con 
versation during the passing period to talk over 
new developments. Sharing and working so 
closely together probably provides opportunities 
for friction, but, if there are irritation they 


never grow to any proportions—a tribute in itself 


to oul staff! 

Qur story does not end at this point We have 
operated on this double-session program at two 
different times Even after we get into our new 
building, we may have to enter into it again at 
a later date. Somewhere in the complicated in 


teraction proces ol the school and it patrons 


building programs 
met the challenge and ai Carry 


ing out a successful program of education for 


must be speeded up. Our 


teachers have 


could do 


much better under more normal circur NCES 


oul children but we know that we 
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satiate Lincs 2 ae ean oT 7-9 . ° 
us at and inexpensive 
4 | RIALS 
‘§ } MATE 
¢ + Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 


remittance—to Coupon Service, 


lope—with any reauired 
Dansville. N.Y 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


_ — — —— CUT APART HERE ae — — — —_— — — 


MATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me complete 
list of tree teaching aids and include « sample copy of Map of Coal Areas in 


the U.S.A 160 


§ 


ee eeeeeeeeees PRINT OR TYPE 


Street or R.D. 


n 

=< 
N 
So 
> 
2 


— eee CUT APART HERR mm ee ee 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the ivory Inspec 
tion Patrol. as described in your advertisement—colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart 
and Individual inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for 


z 
2 : 
3 
. 


students. (Offer good only in United States and possessions.) 92 
PRINT OR TYPE Grade 
Street of B.D. ..ccceses MPTTTITITITITITITI TTI TTT - eee No. Pupils 

City . Zone State Ins. 3-58 
— ee eee ee CUT AAR RI meee 
HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS. Piease send me the TRU COLOR Catalog of Holiday 
Handicrafts SPRING — SUMMER Gift Kits 572 

NOMRO ococcccccccceesooceoces PRINT OR TYPE+ ++ ecreereerceccececess Grade ...ccccccees 
Street of B.D. weseee ° eeccces TTT TTTTTTITTTTTTTTTITTTIT TTT TTT eee No. Pupils ...... 
ty Zone State Ins. 3-58 
meee mee CUT RAT HERE me mee ee 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. C-133. Please send me, a plain envelope, 
complete information about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described 
mn advertisement on Page 3 328 

Name PRINT O8 Grade .....4+. 

Street of R.D. cc cccuces PTTTiTy esses eoccccccccoce eee IT TTTITIT TIT TTTTT Tt TL. 
ty Zone State Ins. 3-58 
— — es — mg TT RR ee ee 
BINNEY & SMITH, INC., Dept. 1-18. Please send me your free booklet for teach- 
ers, entitied "CRAYOLA Crayons—form CF." 262 
POOTRS cccccccccecccccccscesesoceoes PR BR TYPE ++ «se eeeeeeeceeseesesesscesesseeseeres 

Street of A.D. ...... ecccccccces MPTTTTTTITITITITITITITITITITITITITTLITIL TTT 
GOW ccncccdovcceossesoocsceseces Zone State ins. 3-58 


CUT APART HERE _ = a — —_— 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Ceres! Teaching Unit as described in your 


aavertisement 


: 
3 
rf 


Street or B.D. .ccccnes ‘ PTUTTITILITITIL LLL ee ee eeesseseeseeees 
Ge ccccccescectees sesbeoseercoeeseoseseooees Zone State ins. 3-58 
wee mee CUT APART HERE mm meee ee 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER 
SCHOOL BULLETIN, illustrating many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER 
FELT TIP PEN 377 
NOME .ncccscccccscesccees PRINT OR TYPE Grade 
Street of B.D. 1.55. TTTTTITITITI TTT TTT TL eecccccccoosccocscces No. Pupils 
GW cocccccceoccceoces Zone State Ins. 3-58 
——— wee eee CUT APART HERE mm meee ee 
GRAFLEX, INC. Please send me Information about the School Master 500 
Projector SVE Audio Visual Aids Ampro Hi-Fi Two Speed Tape Recorder 
620 
Name RINT OR TYPE: . Grade 
Street oF B.D. cccccnes ceccceceseeeecoceocesececeseoooocoosceosoeccocccoccss OO. Pupils 
CRY cccccocecces 9000Sbeoseeeeooseecsecesesess GOON occccetecssececss State Ins. 3-58 


CUT APART HERE — _ _ —_ — a _— 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please 
end me your 20-page catalog on Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs. 494 
MOIN@ 266 eee eee eee emer eeeeeeeeeees PRINT OR TYPEs secret etter eereee eeeeee eee eee eeeeee 
Street OF R.D. ccccsccccccccccccccccesssccecsceccccessssseeeseeeereseseseseeeseeeeeseseeesess 
CY coccccccccccccccccocces TTTTT TT TTT PTT TTT TT TTT TTT « GED ecceees State Ins. 3-58 


CUT APART HERE _ — _— _ —_ 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please send me information on the new RCA 
Scholastic’ phonographs and tape recorder designed especialiy for school use. 


163 


Grade@ .ocecccceeces: 


6 


were TTT PRINT OR TYPE* te ere etree eeee eovesseseces 


Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccccsccccccsccsecccesccsssecsesecesscess DENOO secseeveccceceseceess 


eed = CUT APART HERE — oo —— — a a — 


Coupons: pages 76, 78, 94, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Contributor's Income Tax De- 
duction Guide—Easy-to-read charts, 
tables, drawings, show how deductible 
charitable contributions can effect sub- 
stantial income tax savings (American 
Visuals Corp., 460 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16: $.25 each; bulk rates fur- 


nished on request). 


Correlation Folder—A listing of 
1400 film and filmstrip titles and how 
they correlate with the most widely 
-used textbooks at the elementary level 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IlL.; sample 


copy free). 


Frontiers of Elementary Edu- 
cation 1V—Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation held at Syracuse University in 
the summer of 1957; contains material 
from such well known writers as Roma 
Gans, Laura Zirbes, and Lawrence 
Derthick covering the whole spectrum 
of elementary education (Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syracuse 


10, N.Y.; $1.75). 


Gateway to Learning— Booklet ex- 
plaining the place of audio-visual mate- 
rials in the class, through the use of 
large pictures and little or no text; use- 
ful in explaining your AV program to 
parents (Audio-Visual Commission on 
Public Information, Room 2230, 250 W. 
S7th Street, New York 19; $.11 each: 
$10.00 per hundred). 


Geed Teeth Health information se- 
ries, No. 83; discusses how teeth grow, 
first trip to the dentist, first permanent 
teeth, and so on; Catalog No. FS 2.50: 
83/2 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C.; $.10). 


Growing Up with Books— Revised 
and reissued booklet listing over 250 of 
the best in juvenile literature; classifies 
both old favorites and new classics by 
age and interest from the smallest read- 
er to the teenager, with helpful hints 
about each age group's reading habits 
(Library Journal, 62 West 45th St., New 
York 36: $.10). 


How to Understand People 
Booklet, with pictures and a minimum 
of text, discussing such topics as “Why 
bother to try to understand yourself and 
others?” “Who are you, anyway?” and 
“Self-inquiry.” Good to use with upper- 
grade children and with adult groups 
(Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, 
Mass.; $.15). 


Montclair School Program— 
Booklet designed to give parents an 
idea of what their children in grades 
one to three actually study in school; 
contains such specific information as 
just what kind of arithmetic problems 
the children can handle ( Public Schools, 
Administration Bldg., 22 Valley Road, 
Montelair, N.J.; $.15). 


Order 


Nystrom Catalog—New catalog of 
maps, globes, and charts that are pro- 
duced by this company; shows many in 
color and discusses each one in detail 
(A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18; single copy free; ask for 


Catalog E 57). 


Oil in America—Pictorial map of 
the petroleum industry in the USS.; 
prepared for the 75th Anniversary of 
Standard Oil Company; on the reverse 
side are ten brief sketches showing how 
oil affects the lives of all of us (Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, Room 
1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20; free, but quantity is limited; first 
come, first served). 

A Primer for Parents—Brochure 
containing a special alphabet as confus- 
ing to adults as letters and words are to 
children; aimed to help parents under- 
stand what it is like to learn to read 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St.. Bos- 


ton; $.15). 


Science, Technology and Socie- 
ty—-Fourth in a series of filmstrips 
dealing with science-related topics te 
help pupils gain an appreciation of the 
contributions of science and technolo- 
gy; teaching accompany 
strip (American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 150 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
one copy free to each school system; 
$1.00 for each additional print). 


suggestions 


Social Hygiene Papers—The writ- 
ers of this symposium on sex education 
agree that sex education should be 
taught but they do not agree about the 
sources and nature of this teaching; the 
aim of this book is to present various 
points of view onthe subject (American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
York 19; $1.00; 
quantity orders). 


way, New rates on 


Study of Children’s Handwrit- 
img—Use this booklet as an aid in un- 
derstanding problems of emotionally 
disturbed children. Gives a sample of 
handwriting; then tells what this sam- 
ple shows, and what part of the hand- 
writing the analysis was based on 
(Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc.. 67 
Irving Place, New York 3; $1.00). 


Teaching and Training with 
Filmstrips, Tape Recorders. 
Motion Pictures (magnetic sound). 
and Motion Pictures (optical 
sound)—Four booklets to help AV 
directors and teachers use AV equip- 
ment effectively (Educational Sales De- 
partment, Bell & Howell, 7100 MeCor. 
mick Road, Chicago 45; $.10 each). 


Wheel of Progress—Comic-type 
booklet showing importance of railroads 
to industry; a study guide accompanies 
book (School and College Service, As. 
sociation of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D.C.: 
free). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 





DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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This 196-Page 





VACATION 
GUIDE 
To 


NEW YORK STATE 


. Offers a thrilling preview 
of what your 1958 vacation 
can be... helps you plan your 
holiday to make the most of 
every exciting hour! 


Magnificently illustrated 
with scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, drawings and maps. 
Gives complete data on the 
Empire State’s 16 famous Va- 
cation Regions . . . including 
550 different communities and 
over 1,000 individual attrac- 
tions. Lists types of accom- 
modations, rates, sports and 
recreational facilities, sources 
of additional information. 


The most complete state 
guidebook ever assembled— 
fully revised for 1958. 


PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 
THE EASY WAY... 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


TODAY! 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 106, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y¥. 


Send “New York State Vacationlands 

1 am interested in 

A( ) resort hotel F ( ) campsite 

B( ) city hotel Git) children 8 camp 
C ( ) bungalow colony H ( ) dude ranch 

D( ») tourist home I ¢ ) motel 

E( ) summer cottage 


1 would like information from areas checked 
1 © Adirondacks 8 CD Long Island 
2 © New York City 9 C2 Mohawk Valley 
3 © Catskills 10 © Central New York 
4 © 1000 Istands- 11 © Hudson-Taconic 
St. Lawrence 12 © Genesee Region 
5 © Niagara Frontier 13 C Chautauqua-Allegany 
6 © Finger Lakes 14 (© Capital District 
7? © Saratoga 15 © Southern Tier 
Lake George 16 © Sullivan County 








Name. 

PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
Cty Zone tale. 








Club 
Exchange 


| THIS free is open to elemen- 
| tary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of 
class letters or tape recordings, noi 
INE-WAY Corre sponde nce. All letters 
recewed within six weeks following 
publication of your request should be 
answered. If you mail 
than you can possibly answer, please 
write these schools to that effe ct. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals 

tems should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SETUICE 


more 


receive 


gerade of Oak- 
to exchange 


Florida.—The sixth 
crest School would 
correspondence with other schools with 
a view to exchanging shells from 
| Florida for Indian arrowheads aad 
other Indian relics to be used in the 


like 


classroom. Address all mail to: Mr. 

W. W. Eubanks, 1003 East Brainerd 

Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Michigan.—Our third grade has 


started a study about Mexico, and we 
should like to find a third grade in 
Mexicd to correspond with us. We 
live in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, with all its snow. Address: Miss 
Donna Jensen, Central Grade School, 
Negaunee, Michigan. 


Nebraska.—Our rural-school  chil- 
dren would like to exchange school 
| papers and letters with other schools. 
We are in a farming near 
Lincoln. We should enjoy correspond- 
ing with children in the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and 
England. Address mail to: Miss Ruby 
Reininger, District 31, Route I, Leigh, 
Nebraska. 


region 


New York.—My fourth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with 
other fourth-graders. in Alaska, Brazil 
Mexico, Central America, and Swit- 
verland. We will be glad to exchange 
cards showing pictures of our country 
ind also souvenirs or products. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Mary M. Nellis, 
Mexico Academy and Central School, 
Mexico, New York. 


New York.—Our school would like 


exchange school newspapers with 
other schools throughout the country 
and Canada. Our paper, “The Star 


is written and edited by the 
with additional contribu- 
tions from the student body 
The staff meets weekly in the school 
library, and this arrangement provides 
in incentive to use reference books 
Address: Mr. Herbert Deuts« h, Wick- 
shire School, Cary Road, New Hyde 
Park, Long Island, New York. 


Gazette,” 
sixth grade, 
entire 


New York.—Our fifth-grade class de- 
sires to correspond with other fifth- 
sraders in the United States, Alaska. 
Canada, or Hawaii. Address mail to: 
Miss Barbara Crosby, William L. Buck 
School, Valley Stream, New York. 

Ohio.—My fourth grade is interest- 
ed in exchanging letters with bovs and 
girls from other parts of the United 
We are 


miles trom Cleve- 


States and fi countries 
located about sixty 


land. Address mail to: Mrs. William 
MacDonald, Junior High School, 


reign 





Orchard Avenue, Hubbard, Ohio, 








TING 


... when all outdoors is bursting into life 
...nature unfolding before our eyes... 


In a youngster’s hand, fulfillment of last 


spring s promise. 


The teaching unit, “My Apple,” presents the cycle of 
nature's processes ... and man’s partnership with nature. 
Especially appropriate for springtime, this poster-guide 
presents factual information and project suggestions on 
one side, a colorful picture diagram of the annual apple 


cycle on the other. 


Offered free in number to provide one to each classroom. 
Use coupon service or write address below. 
D.C 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 938 WASHINGTON BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, 


THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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. 3 ~Ly d . . 
i 1 and inexpensive 
, 
€ > MATERIALS 
i? oo Cut out each coupon separately and mail All in One enve- 
——  ————— | ltope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
_ THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
— ee CUT APART HERE mm meme ees 


MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Piesse send me without any ey 


samples and information on your Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Schoo! Groups 
(See advertisement on page 73.) 586 
Name PRINT CR TYPRs ccocccccccvecescccoeceese GNSS cactaccctesces 
COMED GP TDN cdceeceuberebtrurtevewscdsebedvecsecudtocutaceececcecsducsacs No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
—_— mmm CUT APART HERE me mee meee ee 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me one free copy of 
TOMMY AND TESS TAKE A TRAIN TRIP, @ 16-page coloring book for children 
Class quantities on subsequent request 4671 
Name RINT OR Grade 
SG Gl Uy Bebo bbineckenbennedeebeedessdensenschtecebseodessuubenakaes No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
—_— em CUT APART HERE me mee ees 
CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and 
classroom phonographs together with price list 504 
Name - PRIN ® Ty Grade 
SOE GP Ge Kendedddeebnserdsdntnsenss cacceccecoscccuscesssvetesee _ No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
— ee — CUT APART HORE mmm es 
THE CHILD'S WORLD 6 VOLUME SET. Please send ustrated literature about 
your classroom set of 6 volumes of The Child's World available on 30 day approval 
See beck cover 373 
Neme PRIN e tye GEES cocccece . 
POY GP TAGL sicccccdessesccccececeeneccssdcccndsces School 
City . Zone State Ins. 3-58 
Sa CUT APART HERE me meme 
ANN MARIE EASTER ART SERVICE. Please send me your free circular on Easter 
Art Material (See ad on page 8 106 
WOOD cccecceoce , weTTirTiiT @int e TYP ° Coc eeeercoesossoeceescces 
Steee? OF B.D. coccccescccccevccces souenvedenssbesceveds paucadsade 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
eee CUT APART HR mm meee 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. Please send the teaching guide “My Apple’ for 
Classrooms 575 
Neme . . ; TYé . . e 


Title or Grade 


bovee? oF B.D. ccccccccccccccccesccccccccccees School seeces No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 3-58 
—__ -_ =—_ ox — — CUT APART HERE —_— —_ — — —_— = 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY — Around the World Program enclose 10¢ 
Please send me the juide Book Aibum, color prints, giant full-color wall map and en 
roll me as @ member with privileges described on Page 7 3488 
Name P Grade 
SOURED GE GLB coccccsosoccococcescccccvcescocaenscecocescecséocete see No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
-—— — — —- —_— _— —_ CUT APART HERE _ —_ —_— —_— — —- _ 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik 
tack Miracle Discs | enclose 25¢ 


Name eeee . PRINT OR TYPE + +t teeter eee eee eee ee wees eseeeess 
SOeSS? GP TB ccccesbecccccceccccesccécoossscesccesececcoceccocensceceesosceuceeces 

City Zone State Ins. 3-58 
—_ — =e — — —_ — CUT APART WERE — —_— — —_— — _ —_— 


BETTER VISION INSTITUTE Please send my huge eye-science picture chart in ful! color 


plus Special Teacher's Manual. If not satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for full cash 
refund } | enclose $1.00 602 
Name ° eveceee . PRINT a TYPE: COSCO SH SEER EO ESE SEES Grade 
Street Gr B.D. cccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccesese PPTTTITITTT TTT ecccccceces No. Pupils 
City Zone , State Ins. 3-58 
—_—_— —_— — ia =e ia oe CUT APART WERE <== == «== =o = «ss «oe 
FROM SPUTNIK TO THE MOON BY FILMSTRIP! | enclose $5.00 (check or money order 
Send me your SVE filmstrip The Sky above our Earth which discusses elementary 
astronomy, etc. and motivates study of 1.G.Y 1978 
| PTTTTITITITITITITITTET TLE TLL riitrriirerirererer irr ree Grade ..... 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccvecce TTTTTITITITITTTT TTT TTT Tri ee SOD cacccecs 
GOW ccccecesccecccees Zone State Ins. 3-58 
meee mee CUT APART HERE mm meee 


Coupons: pages 76, 78, 94, 96, 102, 104, 106, 108. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

I was interested to read Miss Davis’ 
suggestions for a kindergarten unit on 
work done by fathers and mothers 
(My Daddy's Work, Jan. p. 44). I teach 
first grade and our community is a very 
small one. A child presently in my 
room suffered the humiliating experi- 
ence of having both his father and 
mother jailed last summer on an extor- 
tion charge. °- 

I dreaded his social adjustment, but 
my fears were unwarranted. The child’s 
relatives take him to see his parents 
once a month. After his first visit last 
September, he mentioned that he had 
been there. The other children were 
interested and he told in detail what 
he had seen. 

I suspect that the other children nev- 
er bring up the subject unless he men- 
tions it, but he readily told what he 
was taking his father and mother for 
Christmas. . 

These people are serving a three-year 
term and will have time off for good 
behavior. If the rest of the community 
does as well as my first grade, they 
should be able to make a new life. 

I would say to other teachers that if 
you have a similar experience, don't 
shy away from it. In this case my chil- 
dren taught me a lesson. 

Pauline McCowan, California 


Chances are that Mrs. MeCowan 
has also done her bit in a quiet way 
to make the situation even better. 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Every month our teacher 
puts the page from The 
Instructor by Miss Charlotte 
Stubenvoll on our bulletin 
board. Last month the page 
about mushrooms said that 
toadstools are hard to tell 
apart and that toadstools are 
poisonous. This month the 
page is on the painted turtle 
(Jan. p. 33). Picture num- 
ber ten says that painted 
turtles like to eat mush- 
rooms. Our class wants to 
know if the painted turtle 
can tell mushrooms from toadstools. If 
a painted turtle ate a toadstool would 
he die? ... 

Fourth Grade, Pennsylvania 
Bill Meredith, Secretary 


To the best of our knowledge, tur- 
tles are able to distinguish between 
dstools and eat 





whrooms and t« 
only the nonpoisonous kind. But 
because they can, it doesn’t mean 
that you should think you’re able to. 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My January Instructor arrived during 
a huge snowstorm. As I was leafing 
through the pages I saw the heading 
“Snow Painting” (Jan. p. 60), but I 
didn’t stop to read the article. 

Later in the day, the snow stopped 
and the sun shone brightly. The words 
“snow painting” stuck in my mind and 
I asked the children if they would like 
to paint on the snow. It proved to be 
one of the freest lessons we have had 
this year. Later, I looked up that arti- 
cle. It was completely unrelated to our 
activity, but The Instructor had in- 
spired me just the same! 

Mrs. David Tompkins, Wisconsin 


It’s too bad that Mrs. Tompkins 
didn’t take some pictures of her ac- 
tivity. We hope some other teachers 
will try it, with a camera handy. 








al 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Virginia E. Atherton is mistaken in 
her crossword puzzle in the January 
issue of The Instructor, (p. 54). In 
Roman numbers, 950 must always be 
written CML-—-not LM. There isn’t any 
room for “poetic license.” .. . 

H. Peters, Arizona 


Our mistake. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the January Instructor there is a 
play called “Alexander Hamilton—Boy 
Clerk” (p. 31). Isn't it true that he 
came from a wealthy home and it is 
highly unlikely that he did any such 
manual labor as he was growing up? . . 

P. R. Carson, W est Virginia 


Alexander Hamilton came from a 
fairly well-to-do family. However, his 
father was a merchant and he be- 
lieved that his son should know the 
meaning of manual labor. There 
is every indication that Alexander 
Hamilton did bis share of hard work, 
ally prior to his coming to this 
country at the age of sixteen. 








* 


Dear Miss Owen 

Enclosed is a photo of myself and 
the Nepali boys of my class. It is taken 
on the top of the highest mountain in 





Kathmandu Valley, 9,950 ft. In the 
background is the Himalayan range of 
Ganesh Himal. 

Kathmandu Valley is very beautiful. 
In the last two years a good number of 
world travelers have visited it. They 
say that it is the most beautiful part of 
their world trip. 

(Rev.) Thomas Downing, 5.J., 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


If your class is interested in a 
World Friendship Project and would 
like to pack and send bits of Ameri- 
cana in a box, we are sure Father 
Downing will be glad to receive it. 
A description of his school appears 
in his letter in our May 1957 issue. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I think you probably selected the pie- 
ture on the January cover to appeal to 
older boys and girls. You will be inter- 
ested to know that my second-graders 
loved it. One of them spied the maga- 
zine on my desk and it was soon a talk- 
ing piece for the whole class. 


Eleanor C. Welch, Maine 


We can match this report. Just as 
the magazine was coming off our 
assembly line, a first-grade class 
was visiting the plant. They spied 
the cover and the tour stopped then 
and there while they discussed it. 






































Flo-master Colorcraft Set Flo-master Teacher’s Set 


Set contains four Advanced Flo cluded is one Advanced Flo-master 

one Fine Mat 
four Fine Mar! dap s. four Z-ounce lapter. one 2-ounce can of | 
f master Ink in a choice of colors. and 


o | 
colors and one 2-ounce can of Flo- one 2-ounce can of Flo-ma ter 


| 
hk 


master Pens. 16 ed felt tips plus £ four felt tiy 
) 


cans of Flo-maste iKS IN a choice 
master Cleanse 9.0 Cleanser. $3.90 


' ; 
o-master ink is instant-drying - ! c ' 
Flo aster I I mee “a FREE! Flo-master Schoo! Bulletin illustrates the many ways teachers are u 


} rt on j , 
terproo}, non-tox wi hereto Flo-masters in classrooms. For your copy, write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co 


cand li 
any surface. Available in eight colors. Dept. S, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 








“The 
CHILD’S 
WORLD 


Not an encyclopedia, yet in 


many ways it is much more! 


For pupils not yet ready 
to use an encyclopedia, 
here’s ideal reference 
material, and so interesting 


that it’s also important tor 


INDEX 


recreational reading... 
tor browsing ... or just 


pure entertainment. 


Generously and beautifully 
illustrated ... it fills a 
basic need of the individual 
classroom teacher. 

Superv isOrs stress its use 

as a source of material 
particularly valuable for 
remedial reading. The easy 
vocabulary level . . . the 
large clear type on high 
quality paper, make it ideal 


for the slow and average 





readers, t 


For the advanced pupil, 


A FASCINATING FOUNDATION 
for EAGER, YOUNG MINDS 


there is an abundance 
of the right type of 


supplementary material, 








For the INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 
and HER CLASSROOM 


“Exclusively for the younger child... saving much of a 


IDEAL 
RESOURCE MATERIAL 


busy teacher’s time. And, because listings follow the in 
terests of children, the books are doubly worthwhile.” 


e High interest level ... low in vocabulary difficulty Instructor, September 1956 Review 

ann P cial studies, iterature - © For slow oe and good readers. ‘Meets the needs of the upper primary child... and for 

e@ Provides for the great variety of interests found in the av erage classroom the slow reader... invaluable both as a story and ref- 
A complete six-volume set of the 1957 printing will be sent for your 30 day pe erence book sen ‘must’ ina school library Sa 

32 page teacher's Cross Reference Ind with each set f h Je Teacher Magazine, November 1955 


The 30 Day APPROVAL OFFER to Teachers and Principals 


308 Ww. Was ngton St. 
Cc re a LD’S Mr Harvey J Reardon The CHILD'S WOR LD Inc. Dept. ae , Chi ago 6, i. 


SCHOOL REQUEST: Please send ON APPROVAL 
C] a complete set of The CHILD'S WORLD. After 


30 days we shall return it or send a confirming NAME 
order and advise the date desirable for billing at 
school delivered price of $38.45. SCH F TION 
0 TEACHER REQUEST: Please send ON APPROV- 
20 : " AL a complete set of The CHILD'S WORLD. ADDRESS 
R Washingto t s hice ih. ‘ 
308 W ) gton St., Dept. 138, Chicago 6, After 30 days | shall return it or pay $40.45 at 
$3 or more a month, or $38 45 in 45 days. CITY STATE 
VACATION SPARE TIME WORK Generou ; ranteed Dr Acc t I 1 weekly te ilified teacher Y« te t experience é ellent | " nd 





